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ABSTRACT 

A landmark documert, the out-of-print volume prepared 
for the first session of the UNESCO general conference, provides a 
preliminary outline of the proposed plan for fundamental education* 
Fundamental education is used to indicate a global field of activity 
that includes and goes beyond mass education, adult literacy, popular 
education, and primary education provision^ Chapter 2 consists of 
first-hand accounts by educational specialists of efforts in the 
Americas, Africa, Asia, and the Middle East as well as 
accomplishments in a single nation, the Soviet Union. It includes 
tentative statistics and reveals forces at work and the institutions 
and classes of persons concerned. Chapter 3 through articles and 
excerpts on major theoretical issues, reflects the tasks of 
fundamental education from a world-wide perspective of cultural 
values, social analysis, and fundamental assumptions (minimum 
standards of living, adult education principles, priorities). The 
fourth chapter outlines seven major issues of fundamental education 
policy and method: (1) scope, (2) content, (3) governmental and State 
role, (4) language problem, (5) provision of reading material, (6) 
mass communication, and (7) motivation for learning. A final chapter 
by the eait'^^-ial committee recommends establishment of a panel of 
fundamental education and suggested action guidelines. (EA) 
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FOREWORD 



This volume, a lirst fruit of the labours of the Education 
Section of the Preparatory Commission's Secretariat, was 
prepared for the First Session of the General Conference 
(November-December 194G) in exphanation of the propoood plan 
of work in the fiohl. of Fundamental Education. Inevitable 
printing delays prevented its being submitted in full to the 
Delegates, but the first and final chapters were issued as a 
separate pamphlet for the Conference, with an introductory 
statement covering the contents as a- whole. 

The volume is now presented to a wider public, not as a 
considered treatise on the question, b\it as a working docu- 
ment. It focuses attention upon a world movement of 
increasing ma«{nitnde, in relation to w^hich Unesco may 
perform a number of helpful functions. This movement 
frankly faces the existence of immense numbers of people who 
lack the most elementary means of participating in the life 
of the modern world. Such a situation is not only a threat 
to peace and security, none the less real because indirect, but 
also a barrier and a challenge to science and culture. 
Unesco has good reason, therefore, to take Fimdamental 
Education as one of its primary fields of interest. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his famous metaphor of the house 
divided against itself, gave it as his judgment that a nation 
half slave and half free could not stand. The same may well 
be true of the world. Where half the f)eople of the world 
arc denied the elementary freedom which consists in the 
ability to read and write, there lacks something of the basic 
unity and basic justice which the United Nations are pledged 
together to further. Fundamental Education is only part of 
the wider and fuller human understanding to which [Jnesco 
is dedir-ated, but it is an essential part. 



JULIAN HUXLEY, 

Director GeneraL 





. . , . that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defenses vf peace must he con- 
structed: 

that ignorance of each other's loays and lives has been a 
common cause, throughout the history of mankind^ of that sus- 
picion and mistrust between the peoples of the world through 
xohich their differences have all too often broken into war; . . . , 

that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of 
humanity for justice and liberty and peace, are indispensable 
to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty which all 
the nations must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance and 
concern; , . . . 

and that the peace must therefore be founded, if it is not 
to fail, upon the intellectual arid moral solidarity of mankind. 



From thb Constitution of Unesco. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The Origins of the Piefenl Document 

Like a simple but impressive pattern which recurs within 
a more elaborate design, the theme of Fundamental Education 
is brought forward again and again in those discussions which 
have thus far advanced the programme of L'nesco. And the 
pattern has itself developed, as theso pages will show. The 
attiic.k on illiteracy is not the whole of Fundamental Tduca- 
tion : other elements, spiritual as well as material, appear as 
tactors in the problem. 

The development of the idea is evident both in the pro- 
ceedings of the Preparatory Commission and in the work of 
the Secretariat. The record is revealing. 

Within half an hour of the signature of the Final Act 
establishing the Oiganization. aOth November. 1945, Sir Alfred 
Ziiumern. thou acting as Executive Secretary, speaking before 
the First Plenary Meeting of the Commission, expressed his 
conviction that Fundamental Education should become one 
of the major concerns of Unesco. With respect to the long- 
term programme of the Organization, Sir Alfred said. 

If I sense aright the feeling of the Conference — 
the purport of the resolutions put in, for instance, by 
the United States Delegation and speeches made by 
numerous delegates .... [it] is that in the field of 
education the direction in which the new Organization 
would wish to direct its labours is in helping .... the 
countries .... which are faced with large masses of 
human beings living in conditions not only of poverty but 
of ignorance, and of removable ignorance. It seems 
to me we cannot act too quickly in selecting the 
direction in which we propose to place our work ; and tne 
subject that occurs to me .... is ' Illiteracy among 
adults and the means to be taken throughout the world 
to combat it.* That is a subject which interests a large 
numlier of our member states .... it interests a num- 
ber of states whicb have very U^w illiterates amongst their 

metrofiolitan populations If we could decide here 

and now to take this up, ... it would give our 
National Commissions in the various countries something 
immediate to work on and make them feel our sense of 
urgency .... and that we were really going to turn into 
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action the provisions that we have made about removing 
pcvprty ami ignorance and helping the poorer sections of ^ 
the world coniniunity. (Applanse.) 

In addition to the general approval with which these 
remarks wore received, the delegate from Mexico. Dr. Jaime 
Torres Bodet, and ti.e .delegate from Brazil, Senor J. J. Moniz 
de Aragao» spoke more specifically of the urgency of the tajk. 
Dr. Torres Bodet voiced explicitlV what appears to have been 
the sense of the meeting. that this should be one of the sub- 
jects to be dealt with in the first Session of the General Con- 
ference of this Organization.'' 

It need hardly he said that this single incident in the 
earliest days of Unesco lias an historic backgroimd in the 
development of the social Iheory of education ; nor is it imcon- 
nected with the evolution of the social sciences or the long 
effort of mankind to achieve an evei» larger measure of freedom 
and of self-control. This is not the place, of course, for any 
part of this greater hun an story ; but it is worthy of note that 
in the discussions of Fundamental Education as an interest of 
Unesco. as indeed in the discussions of other urgent tasks 
of the Organization, there was evident a sense that the issues 
involved and the action to be taken had critical significance 
in the light of history. 

Even before the fii'St meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
mission it had been said that if the new Organization was 
to succeed » it must raise the level of general education in the 
various societies of the world. The Hon. Nils Hjelmtveit, 
Minister of Education of Norway, speaking to the Conference 
of Allied Ministers of Education, had pointed to the removal 
of illiteracy as a necessary first step in countries where illiter- 
acy existed. Tie went on to say, We must give depth and 
breadth to the education of the common people if we are to lay 
a firm basis for democracy within the individual nation and for 
understanding and collaboration among the peoples of the 
world. Here was a preliminary but weighty statement by a 
responsible Government representative. 

Government proposals of a formal character were received 
on this topic within a few weeks after the Secretariat had 
begim its studies. In February, 1946, a Memorandum was 
submitted on behalf of the Iranian Government by Mr. G. A. 
Raadi, representative of Iran on the Preparatory Commission. 
It argued the importance of universal education as a means to- 
ward peace » security, and social justice and presented a work- 
ing programme for Unesco in this field. The concrete 
proposals of this Memorandum will be considered later in the 
present document. It is significant to note here the argument 
that " great masses of men in many parts of the world are 
deplorably frustrated and deprived in respect of education, 
and that " this condition creates a disequilibrium incompatible 
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with i»eace, univers:il goodwill, and iniitiial understanding 
among nations/' It is fnrther ol* interest to note that one of 
tlie stei»i5 reconnnended by the Iranian Government as deserv- 
ing of ** si)ecial attention " in the discharge of this ** primary 
function of Unesco *Ms , . . . The search for the social and 
-economic; canses of ... . wide-spread illiteracy/' Thns illi- 
teracy is presented, not as an isolated fact, to be treated out 
of connection witli its canses and its setting, but as one element 
in a complex human situation. 

At about the same time — February, 1940 — a Memoran- 
dum was received from the Mexican Delegation under the title 
Organization of an International Campaign against Illi- 
teracy/' The major proposal of this Memorandiuii and its 
valuable information on the situation in Mexico will be taken 
into further account in another place. What is especially per- 
tinent at this point is the statement that ignorance 
is not an isolated social fact, Init one aspect of a condition of 
general backwardness which has many other features, like 
pancjty of production, absence of industrialization, insignifi 
cant exports, poor transport and comnuuiications, deficient 
capital and income, bad conditions in regard to food, clothing, 
housing, and public health, and a high death rate/' The com- 
plexity of the problem is again asserted ; but the Mexican Mem- 
orandum ^xoes on to argue that *' the United Nations , . , . 
cannot afford to wait for [the] slow evolution . . . /' of a 
complete economic and social solution of the problem of ignor- 
ance, but that Unesco must, in the interests of |)eace, 
organize immediately an international campaign against illi 
teracy. An issue of major importance \va^ thus brought for- 
mally before the Secretariat. 

In addition, also in February 1940, at the Fourth Session 
of the Preparatory Commission, the Cuban delegate, M. Luis 
Perez, urged the view that the primar.y aim [of Unesco] 
should be action which benefits the greatest number and 
touches the lives and welfare of the masses of men and women 
in all our lands. . . . [It] shoidd be directed primarily to 
reducing inequalities in education, science, and culture within 
each nation and commimity and between the various nations 

and communities which form the United Nn-tions That 

is what we mean by human betterment. . . /' 

Encouraged by these memoranda and exi)ressions of 
opinion, as well as by the obvious interest displayed by most 
of the delegates, the Education Section of the Secretariat in- 
cluded in its snggested programme a recommendation for the 
appointment of a Commission on Fundamental Education ; and 
the Section also presented to the Education Committee of the 
Preparatory Commission a special paper on this subject. This 
paper wa« drafted in May, 194f>, discussed late in that month 
with the Education Committee, and subsequently revised in the 
light of the comments made by members of the Committee. 
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In pres(Mitiuiij t\w recoimnendatiou for the appointment of 
a Oounni8.sion on Fnudanientiil Edncarion* Dr. Kuo Yu Sliou, 
Senior Ccnmsollor fur Education* explained why this new <^erni 
was chosiMi. 0\w nii^'ht sf)oak (ho said) of Illiteracy 
** Mass Edneation ** Basir Edncation " or ** Popnlar Edu- 
cation.** One shonld. however, think not only of an attempt 
to liqnidate adult illiteracy but also of the problem of pro- 
vi(linj> idenient;iry edneation for all the yonnj? people of all the 
world. The exp'^ession Ma,s.s Edncation " corresponded to 
some de,tiree to what the educational staff of T-i.osco had in 
mind but fwoked nnpleasin^' connotations of educational 
methods which paid insnfticient attention to individual differ- 
ences. The phrase Fnndaniental Education which at 
least has the merit of indicating an education on to which more 
could he built, secMued to have fewest disadvantajres. It would 
be nsi»d to indicate a field of activity \\\\\vA\ would include and 
go beyond mass education, adidt literacy campaigns, popular 
edncation. and the provision of primary edncation. 

Th(» special paf)er r(»f(»rred to aboV(» was discnss(»d with 
the Kducafifu Committee of the Preparatory Commission on 
the 25th M.iy. 1040. The paper f)roposcdj in ijffect, the prepara- 
tion of the present docnuuMit, aud it ontliued a procedure for 
that fuirpose. It also presented the views of the Education 
^^cct^on of the f^ecretariat as (o the reasons for choosing this 
field for early consideration and action. 

The reaction of the Education Committee was favourable. 
In an interesting examination of the proposal advanced by 
the Secretariat, it became clear that no one concerned would 
be content to r(»gard litera<\v as an end in itself. Like any 
tool, literacy may b(» used for bad pnrpos(»s as well as for good 
ones. The whole content and direction of education come 
into (piestion ; and the utilizati(m of edncation as a means 
toward war and conquest — as lately in Germany, Italy, and 
Japan — cannot l)(» forgotten. The importance of ."Ork with 
youth organizations was enipiiasized. ** In the next leu years/' 
s;iid Professor Paulo Berredo Carneiro, of Brazil, * the .youth 
between lf> and 20, trained by Mussolini and ITitier, will in- 
herit the reins of governnuMit The essential problems 

of youth have not yet l)(»eu touched And M. ITenri 

Vallon, of Erauce, referred to '^f'Vomonies as ^* a means of 
using collective feeling to the advantage of youth." Others 
sf)()k(» to the sauu» elT(»ct, yet all admitted the urgency of (jfTort 
to spread, in the widest possible way. the values to be achieved 
by educati(ui broadly aud huuiauely conceived. These f)oint.s 
of view are reflected in the final proposals of the Secretariat 
for its entire programme in edncation and also in its de- 
\elopuient of the idea of Fundamental Edncation, as described 
later in these pages. 

The records of the meetings of the Preparatory Commis 
sion held in July, lOlG, contain various references to the pr^ 



jeet in b'^uiKlaniental Kducatiou, as fiuiilly put forward in 
the first draft of the Proj^rain prepared by the Secretariat. 

Thi» coiumeiiLs of tho (hd(»}j:at(».s show marked xiilTerenccs in 
(h» approach to the problem, but thev show no ronflict of 
0|>inion as to tho basic merit of the underlakiiijr. Said Dr. A If 
Somiuerf U, of Norway, People ask * What are you 

goln^ to do? What eau you do?^ Therefore I think it is 
neeessjiry for the fuinrf of Unesoo to take up soniethinji that 
people at larjje caa rwiily nnder.stand. which can be an element 
in the work for peace .... At first we must concentrate upon 
one project which will really catch the iuiaj^inatiou of the 

world Per.^onally I would be in favour of a campaign 

against illiteracy. . . . Y)v. .T. Tdenbin^. of the Nether- 
lands, cuii)hasi7.cd the uee<! of a .spiritual objective for popular 
education and of cooperation with chnrch agencies. This 
Was instanced ajrain by Dr. I. J. ITaarhoff, of the Union of 
Sontli Africa. The President of the Pr(M)arat(n'y Comuiifision, 
the Rt. Hon. Ellen Wilkinson, pointed^out that reli)rr:.)n, as 
such, hiy outside the jurisdiction of Unesco, Avher<;as co- 
opcnition with cimvch bodies in education remained entirely 
possible. Yi. B. Drzewicski, of Poland, spoke of the imnortiince 
of psychology in dealinj]: with educational problems and he 
pointed out, as did other delegates, the great need of improving 
the social and economic conditions of teachers. Dr. Esther 
Brunaner, of the United States, called attention to the need 
of i)rooeeding cooperatively within the framework of the 
United Nations, without thought or hint of pressure or com- 
pulsion. There were other reactions to the idea of Fund.v 
mental Education, none in opposition, during the c urse of an 
extensive iwiscussion of tin* propose<l Program. 

Tn this document; which covers all the undertakings then 
proposed for cousidera Jon. the following passaj^e concerns 
this topic* : 

A. CojfWiission on Fundamental Education 

It is proposed that twelve to fifte(»n world authorities 
in combating illiteracv. in furthering primary education 
in less developed countries and in conducting mass edu- 
cation, prepare summaries of the*;; ^»\*perience8 and obser- 
vations in these fields as related to Uuesco^s place in 
such programmes. A small connuittee of such exi)erts 
would then edit this material and propose a p:*ogranuue 
of action concerning fundanientid education by Unepco 
to the First General Conference. These summaries and 
proposals >vould be published in tlie autumn of 101(5 as an 
essential preliminary step in th^ on going programme of 
Utte.^ico in Fundamental Education. 

Tt should be made clear that the immediate action proposed 
was not the establishment of a Commission but the enlistment 
of a group oi competent j)ersons who could bring together and 
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edit a bo<h ot nuiterials useful to the Geueral Coufereuce or 
to aiiv Couuuissiou iu this Held which the Couference might 
decide to establish iu the future. 

This proposal was listed anionic the educational tasks of 
Uueseo to be undertaken forthwith. Vouceruiug all these tasks, 
the Educiitiou Counnitt(»e said. We believe theui to he of 
educational siguilieanee. representative of the broad scope of 
education, demonstrative u( Unesco's relation to other 
ajjencies. and affording opportunities for growth iu the right 
direction.'* 

Proposal A " was adopted at the seventh meeting of the 
Fifth Session of the Preparatoi'v Commission, on Tucsdav, 
9th Julv. 104G. 

Th(» f^ecretariat was thus enjoined to seek the services of a 
number of persons experienced in the main phases of Funda- 
mental Education: to obtain from them written reports and 
reactions: to bring these materials together under editorial 
supervision: and to f)ropose a programme of action for con- 
sideration by th(f First General Conference. 

The present document is the result of this effort on the 
part of the Education Section of the Secretariat and of its 
collaborators. 

Dr. Julian Ilnxley, Executive Secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission of Unesco. writing of the problems which need 
to be given a place in Unesco's educational programme in the 
near future expressed as follows the conception of Funda- 
mental Education which had emerged from the discussions 
mentioned above : 

First, the attack on illiteracy. This demands a 
high priority in view olf our general principle that the 
lightening of the * dark zones ' of the world must claim 
a major share of our efforts in all fields. It demands it 
also, specifically, because literacy is a prerequisite for 
scientific and technical advance and for .... better 
health, more efficient agriculture, and more productive 
industry : for full intellectual awareness and mental de- 
velopment: for .... democracy and national progress; 
and for international awareness and knowledge of other 
nations. 

On reflection, however, it is speedily seen that 
.... mere literacy is not enough. It needs to be linked 
with the general .system of education, and, with illiterates 

above school age with general social education, 

notably in relation to health, agriculture, and citizen- 
ship. That is why, in Unesco's programme, literacy 
campaigns have been merged in a more comprehensive 
study of Fundamental Education. 

.... Literacy is not enough, for by itself it by no 
nutans guarantees the benefits mentioned above 
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Certainly for some people literacy has meant . . . . 
merely .... new ways of filling time, .... new forms 
of escape from reality — in the shape of cheap newspaf)ers 
and magazines and .... tilms — instead of sending them 
to the stored treasnres of art and \nsdoni or promoting 
a fuller enjoyment of reality and a deeper understanding 
of nature and human lifo. 

Xor is literacy .... necessarily going to lead to 
democracy, or, if it does so, to a right development of 
society, >»azi Germany demonstrated all too clearly the 
way in which one of t\io most thoroughly literate and 
highly educated peoples of the world could be led into 
false ways and undemocratic developments; and in demo- 
cratic countries the manipulation of the press and the 
debasement cf literature and the cinema is all too pos- 
sible Again, knowledge may easily be incomplete 

and information distorted, and these are among the most 
potent sources of international ill-will. 

Thus. here, we are again brought up against the 
need for study from the widest possible angle, with all 
the consequences and implications of the project in view ; 
and the value of an organization which, like Unesco, is 
by its constitution many-sided and concerned Avith all the 
higher activities of man. is once more demonstrated. 

The Scope and Purpose of the Present Document 

The general setting within which Fundamental Education 
has been envisaged by the Secretariat and the Preparatory 
Commission can best be understood by a careful reading of 
Chapter TI of the Final Program Report; the chapter en- 
titled I nesco and Education In this chapter the pro- 
gramme of action to be suggested in the document here pre- 
sented is numbered 8 in a series of l.'^ projects. It is among 
those projects; which are conceived as a means of adjusting 
education to present needs. 

To quote in part the statements introducing the project 
in Fundament'il Education : — The Charter of the United 
Nations points out that stability and well being are necessary 
if peaceful and friendly relations among the nations are to be 
created. Such conditions imply advances in economic and 
living standards as well as the universal acceptance and 

observance of fundamental human rights and freedoms 

Where industrial development has not gone far, the most im- 
portant and urgent issue is felt to be that of providing for 
the whole population that minimum education which would 
enable them to make better use of the tools and equipment of a 
scientilic age .... to promote better standards of life in 
larger freedom .... to play their rightful role in the comity 
of nations. . . . The present educational inequality betweeB 
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nation.^ represents a dauf^er to the |)ea<:e of the world, which 

oumot hcrouu* Ouo if half of it reiuaius illiterate 

Uiieseo. accordingly, (it is proposed) should launch upon 
:i world scale an attack upon ignorance, by helping all Mem- 
her States who ilesire such help to establish a mininuini Funda- 
nientiil Education for all their citizens.** 

The purpose* of tin* present document is to suggest ways 
in which I'uesco may proceed with an enterprise so vast 
yet so urgent, so ditlicnlt yet so inspiring, so complex yet so 
challenging in the breadth of its human appeal. 

The persons who took part in the task of preparing the 
document are named in an Appendix, and the part each of 
them played is there briery indicated. Much of the work 
was done, of neces:<ity, by correspondence and by conferences 
of individuals or smaller groups : at no time was it feasible to 
bring the entire group togetlier for prolonged discussion. 

Fortunately the object in view had about it no character 
of finality or completeness, nor could it have. Fiuidamental 
education is an on -going process. Unesco is a new agency, 
preparing to help in fundamental education from a new, a 
global point of view. Choice was to be made of means — not 
for doing everything that could possibly be done, but — for 
launching ^\ where it might be desired, an " attack ^\ The 
choice of means was itself to be suggestive only, since it is 
the General Conference that must take final action as to the 
programme to be adopted. Fundamental education had to be 
grasped and presented in its essentials as an actual under- 
tiiking in the worhl of reality ; but all the facts about it would 
not have to he assembled by November, The major 

difTicnIties to be encountered woidd have to he analyzed; the 
objectives already announced, and the objectives conceivable 
for Unesco. would have to be reviewed an<l classified; but 
only the history of thc^ world, of education — and of Unesco 
— could provide the last word on such matters. In this under- 
staiuling of their task, with humility hut not without hope, 
t\w, group concerned l)(?gau the work of preparing the present 
document. 

Chapter IF gives instafwcs of fundamental education 
which are at least worthy of thoughtful attention. It makes 
no prrtrntion to romplcfencfts, T^resumably the examples 
given are sufticiently varicid to cover almost all the problems 
and issues of fnudauuMital education as an effort of nations, 
associations, and devott^d iiulividnals. Chapter III consists of 
analyses ami leflectious on these problems and issues. Chapter 
JV deals with problems of a somewhat more practical kind; 
that is, with problems of policy and of method. In all three 
of these chapters articles solicited by .the Secretariat have 
been used, or excerpts from such articles: and memoranda 
gathered in various ways have also been woven into the text. 
In general, the facts adduced aiul the views expressed have 
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been attributed to the persons from whose contributions they 
were derived ; rarely ha.s the Editorial Committee offei'ed com- 
ment or judgment of its own. In one respect, however, the 
Editorial Committee was forced to use its own discretion; for 
not all the material submitted could be included in these pages, 
ana it therefore becann* necessary to decide what would best 
serve th(» purpose of the document and be of most use 
to the General Confer(»nce. 

The tinal chapter is the work ()( the Editorial Committee, 
as amended and a])])roved by the Secretariat. It is here that 
a programme of action has been drawn up for consideration by 
the General Conference. 

The hope that has sustained a multitude of eager teachers 
in many lands, a hope that shines in the life and words of 
Comenius and Pestalozzi and Horace Mann, a hope that is cor- 
rected but not defeated by modern science — thit hope has up- 
held also those who have served in the definition of this pro* 
gramme. The admission of difficulty, of danger, of the stringent 
need for judgment in the choice of means and policies, cannot 
obscure the vision of a. new possibility — that the yoke of 
labour nmy be measurably lifted " from the worn neck of the 
race and that education may yet help the great masses of 
mankind to rise and look about them and have knowledge 
ere the grave Without peace this cannot happen ; but unless 
it happens, peace can have no deep and enduring foundation. 




Our ancients said, ''People are the foundation of the 
nation. If the foundation is firm, then the nati(fn toill enjoy 
tmnquillity/' I apply that to the whole world. If the founds 
ation is firm, than the world iviU enjoy tranquilUty. But 
three-fourths of the world's people to-day are underhoused, 

umlerclothed, underfed, illiterate A'ow? as long as this 

continues to be true we have a very poor fmi^ation upon 
which to huild the world. 

Jambs Yen 

as quoted in Tell the People 
by Pbabl S. Buck, N.Y., 
The John Day Co., 1945. p. 11. 
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CHAPTEU 11 



NOTEWORTHY EXAMPLES 



The Materials for this Chapter 

On tlie 12tli June, 1040, tlm Secretariat sent to fourteen 
|)L»rsons known to l)e exi)erts of international reputation in 
fnndaniontal education a request for wliat was called a Sur 
vey Paper. With tlio request went a Memorandum explaining 
what tlie Secretariat had in niiiul. namely, the preparation of 
the present document — provided, of course, that the Prepara- 
tory Com mission should later decide to api)rove the project. 
Each of the persons approached was invited to send in his 
contrihution strictly in his individual eaf)acity and in no sense 
as a representative of his Government. 

Kmphasizinj^ the possihle sijcnificance of what was asked, 
the Secretariat said in its letter, We know that to compress 
a lifetime of experience and a mass of knowledge into a brief 
statement is an onerous and trvinji: task. Our hope is, how- 
ever, that you will a<jree with us i-ejrardinp: the value of the 
work we are attemptinf; to do.'' 

Tlie Secretariat asked for full rights in the manuscript 
submitted. The Memorandum listed, as snirfrestions only, a 
series of questions which had been raised in consultations held 
up to the date of the request. 

In addition to this request for articles, the Secretariat 
asked at the same time for briefer reports from a number of 
other exp(»rienced persons. It was quite im possihle to obtain 
first-hand accounts of action in even/ part of the world. The 
intention was to present a picture of Fundamental Education 
which would l)e fairly representative of the variety of its cir 
cumstances and the character of its main problems. The 
editinfj was to make the te.<?timony of these w^orkers and their 
reflections upon their problems into as coherent a statement 
as the material would, io the time allowed, permit. 

Fortunately, the Editorial Committee was able to a.ssoci- 
ate with it. either by correspondence or in person, .several 
scholars and administrative ofticers of experience. These 
authorities were able to read the orifjinal articles and memor- 
anda and add others of their own or comments on the situa- 
tions described and the points of view expre.s.sed. The present 
order of presentation emer«red from numerous consultations 
in the Committee and amon<r the collaborators. 

It .should be noted thai some of the articles had to be 
divided, so that they appear in part in this chapter, in part 
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in later chapters. A very careful effort has been made to 
ascrilie to its proper aource and authorship e&ch of the state- 
ments quoted or paraphrased. The Editorial Committee 
trusts that no confusion will arise through thi.s use of the 
material and that no injustice has beeu done to any of the 
contributors. On behalf of the Secretariat, the Editorial Com- 
mittee e.xpresses its deep gratitude to those who have given 
time and thought to the preparation of the materials liere 
presented. 

The reader will observe that the references to f)as8ages 
quoted (or given in substance without e.xact quotation) occur 
as parentheses in the text itself, not in footnotes. Each ref- 
erence consists of the name of a contributor, the number of his 
contribution as listed in Appendix B of this volume, and (if 
necessary) a page number. The page number refers to the 
official mimeographed copy of the contribution as retained in 
the files of the* Secretariat. Articles here printed in full, or 
nearly so, are on file in the form in which they now appear. 

The Arrangemrat of the Chapter 

The Editorial Committee recognizes the pertinence of a 
comment by one of its collaborators on the arrangement of 
materials in this chapter. He says (Kandel, 1) that he would 
like to see. if possible, a division according to stages of ad- 
vancement rather than according to geographical location. He 
notes that the problem in Jamaica differs from that of a segre- 
gated group in Africa not because the former is in an American 
region, the latter in an African region, but because the basis 
of the attack on the problem would have to be differentiated 
by the circumstance of segregation in the one case, more fully 
developed relationships in the other. Ip an article given in 
full in the next chapter (Read, 1, p. 8) criteria for distinguish- 
ing among areas according to their stages of advancement in 
literacy are indeed proposed ; and other contributors similarly 
make distinctions among areas on various grounds. 

It did not seem feasible, however, to present the materials 
of this chapter in the more scientific way suggested. The 
materials at hand were too specifically and closely related to 
conditions obtaining in specified areas. To take these materials 
apart and re-group them on the basis of a sociological analysis 
was a task which could not be undertaken in the time at the 
disposal of the Editorial Committee. Nor is its inherent dif- 
ficulty, regardless of time, to be ignored. Judgments as to the 
advancement of an area cannot be made except on the basis 
of very full information and after precise definition of the 
criteria to be used. At this stage, therefore, it seemed best 
to present the materials of the present chapter geographically. 

The Editorial Committee hopes, nevertheless, that the 
articles contained in Ofcapter III, and the materials of this 
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volnnie in general, will be helpful in making such distinctiong 
among areas as may be needed for well-defined operational 
purposeij. The oiitcoine to be desired is a<ition, whether on 
the part of the peoples concerned, the governments involved, 
or Unesco — or all of these. It is inevitable that fuller in- 
formation and analysis will be required and that factual re- 
ports and conceptual formulations should be constantly re- 
newed : but «onie action — action as wise as may be, as fully 
informed as possible, yet action — is the ever recurrent plea 
of those who are giving their lives to the actual work of funda* 
men till education in the remoter and needier areas of the 
world : and their plea should not be gainsaid for the sake of 
refinements of t^*clmique or documentation. 

The Purpose of the Chapter ; its Relation to later Chapters 

In Chapter II the intention is to tell the story of some of 
the typical efforts now afoot in various parts of the world. 
Some statistics are jciven to show how many people are in- 
volved and to add such other quantitative data as the materials 
at hand would permit; but the statistics offered must be re- 
garded in general as tentative and subject to correction. Exact 
knowledjre must come through further research, which is in 
itself a task of considerable magnitude and difficulty. Aside 
from statistics, the kind and quality of the work now being 
done should appear with some clarity from the materials in 
this chapter. It will reveal also the forces at work and the 
institutions and classes of persons concerned — governments, 
churches, volnntary agencies, communities. Tiie chapter is 
meant to be positive in tone, without obscuring problems and 
difficulties. The basic issues involved in fundamental educa- 
tion are treated more systematically in the articles which form 
the body of Chapter III, and more technical problems are dis* 
cussed in the contributions which are presented in Chapter IV. 
The present chapter is designed, therefore, to serve as far as 
possible as a background for the later discussions. It is in- 
tended to be informative, although there is much further in- 
formation which could have been helpfully used if it had been 
available. The reader is asked to note that certain nations 
and areas of great extent and major political importance could 
not be represented in this account of fundamental education 
in a^^tion. 

I. A GENERAL VIEW 

With respect to literacy and illiteracy throughout the 
world -- remembering always that fundamental education 
is larger than education for literacy alone — it is possible to 
present a general view in statistical terms that are relatively 
recent and perhaps as reliable as the nature of the problem, 
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at the present stage of our attack ou it, will :ilIow. The st^ite- 
luents here given (Tiaiihach, 1, pp. 2, 3, 4) are based partly 
Oil a table prin((»(l in Education for Victory (Vol. No. 22, 
May 21, 1940) a journal issued dnring the war by the United 
Stiites Olliee of Education. The sources of the tiible are named 
in a. brief foreword to the table : they go ba<jk to 1929 for 
some data and come down as hite as 1944 for others. 

It is not ea.^y to determine t'* illiteracy rate of each 
country, for each country has a different standard. The 
State of Kew York calls a man literate if he writes his name. 

A resident of New York St<ite who casts his first vote by 
war ballot is relieved thereby of the responsibility of fur- 
nishing proof of literacy when he later votes as a civilian,'' 
reports the New York Times, although new civilian voters 
ninst present evideuce of their ability to read and write 
English. 

Some consider a man literate when he can read a few 
seut(Mices in print ; others require him to read and write 
letters. This makes a great difference in statistical reports. 
In Lithuania, for example, the statistics would be twenty- 
one per cent hij^her if we included only those who can read, 
than it would be if we included those who could both read 
and write, for they have 421,000 persons in their population 
of 2,000,000 who can read but cannot write. , 

Even if w(» decide to include writing in onr literacy /e- 
qnirements, our basis for judging is very inexact and will 
(lepend upon the temperament and handwriting of the one 
b(»ing examined. Some handwriting would defy the skill of 
any reader. Dr. Chaturvcdi of India proposes that a better 
test would be to di<*tiite one h mid red common words from a 
basic word list and ask the stndent to write them. 

(1) The statistk'K indieate that illiteracy approaches' the 
vanishing point in the countries of Northern Europe — 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, the Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland and Germany, which have claimed a literacy rate 
of over ninety nine per cent. Recruits ui the army of the 
United Kin' (lom iiulieated an illiteracy rate of only one per 
/Cent. A more recent estimate, howijver, puts the illiterate 
ayid semi-Utcrate in the British Army at 20 per cent " of 
present-day recruits — September, 1946. On the other 
hand, the countries of Southern Europe have a high rate 
of illiteracy — Italy, twenty -seven per cent; Spain, forty- 
six per cent; Portugal, fifty-four per cent; and Bulgaria, 
fifty-five per cent 

2) The United States of America and Canada have about 
the same literacy rating as England and Northern Europe. 
The most recent official statistics of the United States of 
America indicate that three per cent of this coimtry are still 
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illiterate; that is about four uiillion people cannot read or 
write. However, the Aiiu^riran Association for Adult Edu- 
cation disputes these figures, it declares that sixteen mil- 
lion people above the aj^e ot. ten years are illiterate. This 
difference is due to the widely different definitions of liter* 
acy. The census of the Tnited Stat(»s of AnuMiea regards 
anyone as literate who can write in anx language. The 
American Association for Adult Education contends that 
an American ought to be literate in English, at least to the 
standard of a fourth-grade child's literacy. Among Ameri- 
can-born whites, illiteracy is only on(» and one-half per cent, 
but among Ameriean-boru Negroes, it is sixteen and three- 
tenths per cent. Among foreign-born Americans, illiteracy 
is more than nine per cent. Among the children of these 
foreigners, illiteracy is low : as low as it is among the child- 
ren of th(» native white Americans. The foreigners send 
their ehildren to school. According to the American Associ- 
ation for Adult Education, at least fifteen million people 
in this country never went to school, and fifteen million 
others can barely read or writ(». The statistics of Canada 
indicate that thre(» and i>e\ en tenths per cent are illiterate. 
The provinces of Quebec, Nova Rcotia, and New Brunswick 
have a much higher rate of illiteracy. 

Next to Europe and English-speaking North America, 
the highest literacy rates are, very surprisingly? 'ii the small 
islands of the South Pacific, where only one century ago the 
people wer(» in the main extremely primitive. This is wholly 
due to the teaching of the missionaries. In Samoa, only 
four per cent are illiterate; in the Gilbert and Ellis Islands, 
six per cent: in Hawaii, fifteen per cent; on Guam, twenty- 
two per cent. New Zealand and Australia, both of which 
ar(» overwhelmingly white at the present time, are only five 
per cent illiterate. 

(:^) LatiU'American eountrie.^ come next, in order of liter- 
ate countries. Argentina has the highest rate, with its 
population almost wholly composed of immigrants from 
Europe. Its official illiteracy rate is thirteen per cent. 
British Guiana and Chile are each fifty per cent. Brazil 
seventy per cent; Cuba, fifty-two per cent; Puerto Rico, 
fifty-five per cent; and Mexico, sixty-two per cent. 

Dr. Kycroft's book. Oh This Foundation, perhaps 
gives the best literacy statistics available (jr each of 
the South American countries. When these are weighed 
by populations of each of the countries, we find that the 
average literacy rate of South America, is still only twenty- 
nine per cent. We do not have complete available census 
data for the Indians of Latin America, but .statistics of 
Peru are perhaps fairly representative of all Latin America. 
The illiteracy rate of Peru in 1940 was forty-two per cent. 
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Where the ludiauK live, the illiteracy rate is over eighty 
p(»r cent, and where the Spanish speaicing people live, it is 
under thirty per cent. 

(4) Asia as a whole is eighty to ninety per cent illiterate. 
This is- not true of Japan, which claims an illiteracy rate of 
less than one per cent. It seems that this " literacy " was 
not sufficient in many cases to read newspapers. A post- 
war investigation showed that a knowledge of 400 Japanese 
words was called *• literacy''. In lOi^O. India was ninety- 
two per cent illiterate; in 11)40 eighty eight per cent were 
illiterate. The figures for Siam were sixty-nine per cent 
illiterate rn 1035: in the lJUl census, tifty-two per cent were 
indicated as illiterates. The statistics of the Dutch East 
Indies show that their population is ninetv-fivt* per cent 
illiterate. 

A great campaign has been going on in China. They 
claim to have reduced their illiteracy rate to eighty per 
cent. It is impossible to gather accurate stati.stics. especi- 
ally under the present chaoti.* conditions in that country. 
The other countries of South(M*n Asia, with the exception 
of Burma, have a higher rate of illiteracy than doe.s China; 
Baluchistan. Afghanistan. Iran, Iraq and Arabia have an 
illiteracy rate of more than ninety per cent. The total 
illiteracy rate for the continent of A.sia probably ranges be- 
tween eighty and ninety per cent. But iu the great popula- 
tion areas of China and India, it is rapidly decreasing at 
the present time, because of the huge campaigns being con- 
ducted in those countries. 

(5) Africa has the lowest literacy rate of all the contin- 
ents. Among the coloured popidation, it is from two to 
ten per cent in various countries. In many parts of that 
great land. literacy campaigns are getting under way, and 
the next fifty or seventy- five years may show the same mar* 
vellous transformation that we .<?aw in the Pacific Islands 
during the nineteenth century. Nearly every one of these 
campaigns has been st-irted by missionaries, who are now 
teaching illiterates in more tlian a hundred different lan- 
guages. Egypt has an illiter.icy rate of ninety per cent: the 
Bantus of South Africa, eighty-eight per cent. For the rest 
of the continent, no census is available. In many sections 
the illiteracy rate uiay well reach ninety -nine per cent. 




11. THE AMERICAS 

Documents are available on the problems of fundamental 
education in several American countries but in too few to 
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give any (•oini)i*niensivo picture of the situation in the Ameri- 
can hemisphere an a whole. The general view of illiteracy 
given above m:\kes it obvious that no American country in 
without serious problems in this field. Students of compara- 
tive education are aware, for example, of the extensive and 
growing literature on the education of ^'egroes in the Southern 
section of the United Stiites. MyrdaTs An American 
Dilemma, which is a landmark in the innnense effort that 
has been made hy Anu^riean Foundations toward sympathetic 
understiinditi^; and wise action on the Negro problem, is in 
effect largely a study of F\nulamental Education. Out of the 
material submitted for our present purpose we can present 
only a few extracts, on the circumstances in the central portion 
of the two American continents. 

Incomplete though it is, this account has a special signiti- 
canre. The countries concerned are^ with one exception. Re- 
publics of relatively recent origin, and their efforts present a 
picture of what independent peopks, aided by awakened gov- 
ernments and by good neighbours, can do to advance their lives 
through fundamental educatioh. 

COLOMBIA (Caballero 1, pp. 7-14). Describing the edu- 
cational work carried out by the Colombian Ministiy of 
Education during the last few years." this contribution re- 



W(> orgsiuised and succeeded in carrying out a series 
of study visits to all i)arts of the country. Wherever we 
arrived! we gathered together all the teachers in the pul)li(' 
schools. Before the end of one year we had been in dii-ect 
contact with 8.000 school teachers, out of the 10.000 in 
Colombia. We talked to them, we heard their complaints, 
we discussed in small groups the different school problems. 
We then visited them iu their schools. We met the children 
of all regions. School teachers and children of the more 
distant i)arts of the coimtry felt, many of them for the first 
time, that the forgotten corner where they lived was also a 
part of the national consciousness. They felt that the cen- 
tral government was coming out to them to listen to their 
problems, to help them, to give them the kindness and under- 
standing they had lacked till then. 

On the return from each of these visits the Ministry 
would put into practice some of the proposals that were 
considered most urgent: the fundamental reform of sylla- 
buses for elementary and secondary education; the estab- 
lishment of close contact with health authorities: the 
creation within the Ministry of the Bureau of School Archi- 
tecture, to prepare and distribute plans for buildings of 
different types, according to climatic conditions and the re 
sources at the disposal of local authorities: the establish- 
ment, as centres for cultural diffusion, of a pedagogical 
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nmtjetini and library at the Ministry, and of oimilar insti- 
(titioiiH at all provincial capitals ; the setting up of children's 
lihrarios and tln^ presentation to all teachers of a small 
collection of text •books on all snbjects. 

TiiAcniius' TuAiNiNG. It was most importiint to train 
a new type of school teacher who wonld bring to tlni school 
the modern tend(»nc.v that w preacdied in om* visits. 
Tile comprehensive \iew of thoconntry that we had obtained 
nmdc ns realise the nrgencv of K^^iiiJ? school a deep 
social si*!;nilieanee. All plans ha(l to sUirt with the health 
of the chiblren. It was (lireatcneil by varions faetors; de- 
ficient nntrition, total absence or a low standard of personal 
by«i:iene, endemic diseases caused by ignorance or careless- 
ness on the part of the family or local authorities. To face 
this terrifying situation it was necessary to make of each 
tc^acher a social worker; a sentry who would sound the 
alaiui to public organisations wherever these conditions 
were fonutl and interest the whole eommunity in the pro* 
bleni. It was also urgent to give him an esthetic concep- 
tion of his school — cleanliness and good taste in conditions 
of simplicity, or (»veu pov(»rty — a^h.appy atmosphere and at 
(he same tinu* the discreet coutnol of an active teaching in- 
tlnence. which might be described as the teaching of couunon 
s(»nse. without pedagogic^il terminology, closely bound to 
interests .tud realities related to the ago of the child and 
local conditiaus. 

Tt was nec(»ssary to help them with books, maps and 
chart.s. etc.. drawing materials, lectures, educational cam- 
paigns by means of radio and cinema. It was on an ex- 
tensive programme of this nature thtit we focussed our 
activities. 

In ord(^r to achieve our purpose more effectively, we 
direet(j<l our attention to two objects: one, the imme<liate 
problem of improving the quality of present school teachers, 
the other, the long term problem of providing the teachers 
of the future. To attain our first object we decided to 
bring to the capital without delay the best school teachers 
from different parLs of the country and give them one year 
of intensive training in the general principles of our new 
propo.sals. takimr advantage at the same time of the long 
personal contact afforded by their stay \u the cit>' to im- 
prove our knowledge of the necessities and realities of the 
Colond)ian School. Wo organised training ooiu'.«;es for 
teachers of botn sexes, from which were .sent out the best 
elements that help ns to-day in different parts of the conn* 
try. As .a continuation of this we organised vacation courses 
of one or two months that took plac(^ in the main centres 
an«l as a result pedagogical assemblies were organised and 
conimittees of .seliool teachers and parents were set up. 

The long-term activities could only be achieved through 
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tlu; netting up of a new type of Teachers* Training College. 
This r(»8ultod in the cn^atioa of the National Tn»achers* Train- 
ing Collcgi»s. 

The rural Training Colleges for schoolniistreKses have 
heen highly successful. The .schoolniistre.sse.s in charge of 
the.se college.s fully understood the deep social significance 
of these iustitntiou.s and the aims of the Miiiistry We 
urgently needed rural schoolmistresses, with not so much 
hook-learning as clo.se contact with their environment and 
Interest, above all, in the health and moral character of 
their children. They had to be interested in agricultuivs 
iu domestic and school ta.sks. They had to hav(» imd(T- 
standing of childnui. and to be able to exert an influence 
on th(» grown-ups, who in our villageji and conutryside so 
often lack the most elenioutjiry training. We I'cquired 
schoolnustresses ready to carry on their tasks in the most 
r(»mot(» corners of the country, and we believe now that 
the many humlreds of young girls being trained in our rural 
colleges may soon be the adnurable teachers of the near 
future. Their practical traininu ha.s taught theui how to l>e 
good honsewives as wejl as schoolmistresses, how to make 
their own dresses and clothes for others, how to prepare a 
meal, how to nnr.se the sick, to advi.se mothers and children, 
aud they are now ready to carry out a great programme, 
to bring all this to the country villages from which thfv 
came. 

Tub Simiut op thb Nkw Phogiummes. The programmes 
for primary education were tried out for two years and have 
now been approved as final. They are based on the condi- 
tions and environment of the countryside and of each school, 
and are suited therefore to all the districts of Colombia. 
The first subject of study is tlie life at home and at school. 
The second year is devoted to the study of the life of the 
community- (the street, the village, and the town). The 
third year covers the mnnicipalitv and the district. The 
fourth, the country as a whole. The fifth and sixth years 
are devoted to vocational training. Throughout this pro- 
gramme the school endeavours to develop ethical and 
hygienic tendencies as well as social solidarity. 

In the secondary school, a broad basis of general culture 
is given to the pupils, avoiding all premature specialisa- 
tion, but stressing the importance of the four great branches 
of learning: mathematics, natural sciences, language, and 
social studies (geography, history, civics and philosophy). 

A great importance is also given to physical and moral 
education, to drawing, handicrafts, music and singing, all 
of which are studied throughout the whole school life. 

Will this new type of school be able by itself to trans* 
form the moral and spiritual structure of our collectivity ? 
Rchools, a<5 they are usually understood, are not so far- 



reaching. The family and social environment determine as 
a nde the ways of children* more than the school itself. 
Hnt the school that wc aim at having will tend to end)race 
the life of the home and th(» whole commnnity. It is a 
^;chool with a definite social tendency and its action will not 
be cimfined to the four walls of the school. 

At the sjime time, we conceived school reform as a- 
joint social activity in which everybody should f)articipate, 
all the Miui.<?tries. all private and public organisations, 
*and the citizens as a whole. In fact it is not possible to 
think that any official or private body or any thinking 
citizen could view the question of education with iuuif- 
fcrence. . \Ve must all take an interest in this great task, 
wheifier moved by a generous impulse of public .spirit or by 
an instinct of self-preservation. 

That is why we realised that we would never obtain full 
re.sult.s in school reform unless all citizens felt concerned in 
it. That is why, while we were working on concrete im- 
provements, it was such a joy for us to travel throughout 
the country on our propaganda missions. Wherever we 
arrived, we used to call together, not only school teachers 
and parent.'i. but also the public officials, and explain to 
them in talks, animated by a sincere conviction, the mean- 
ing of the activities we were carrying out. 

Municipal and district councils were requested to give 
preference to public health and education in their budgets. 
We mentioned public health first because with diseaf?e and 
hunger the school is not possible. We insisted on good 
school inspection, but we insisted still more on school 
medical inspections. We insisted from the beginning on the 
punctual payment of the teachers and increases in salary, 
and now and again we insisted on preference being given to 
primary education, as it was not right to provide for second- 
ary schools and scholarships when the fundamental elemen- 
tary education was not available for all those who required 
it. 

We told parents how important it was that they shoidd 
be in touch with the school and all its activities. We aslced 
them to study for themselves the items of the local budgets 
earmarked for education, and to intervene every time there 
was a danger of these items being treated as a dead letter. 
They had the right to insist on their children's getting not 
only the instruction provided in the past, but the wide social 
and technical education required for the present. We in 
the government now make the same demands that we used 
to make from outside it, as It is not a question of calling 
good what we bad previously classified as bad, but of 
awakening the public conscience, and for this purpose it 
makes no difference whether one is a poblic official or a 
private citizen. 
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It would not l>e true to say that all tlu» schools of the 
country are uow filled with the uew spirit in education, 
but no one now takes a pride in remaining aloof from the 
pro<;ressivc forces in education. Even those who may at 
heart favour a system coutrary to freedom, to libiM-ty with- 
in order, and wish to see pedagogical systems of a dogmatic 
and inflexible character, will hide these tendencies. What 
Wi" viXw sav is that the U(^w school is uo louger uucertaiu of 
itself. 

If much has been a( hiev(»d, still uiore remains to be 
done. 

Kleuientary education is now tree and compulsory. In 
five years thi» education budgets have increa.sTd by 5)00%. 
Travelling schools circulate all over the country. School 
boards, radio, cineuui and oflicial pidilications are contri- 
buting to the ambitious programme of popular education. 
In spite of this, the number of illiterate's is still extremely 
high. It is estimated at not less than 45% of the popula- 
tion. The Govfernment has therefore a long way to go to 
re.'ich its olijective. 

Budget. Following our system of administration, the 
budget for elenienV'ary education is divided into three parts. 
The State pays for the 16 National Teachers* Training Col- 
leges, and their subsidiaries, aiul gives the necessary mat- 
erial to the 12,000 public schools of the whole country; the 
14 departments fproviuces) pay the school teachers in their 
areas, and each one of the 800 municipalities has to pay for 
the school buildings. Tn theory there should be no objec- 
tion to thi$ system. In practice there are many municipali- 
ties that cannot afford to build or keep their own schools, 
and there are several departments that do not include in 
their budgets the sums required to increasr each year the 
number oi schoolteachers in their districts. At the .same 
time, we have national, departmental, and municipal school 
inspectors, a fact t!?at often causes friction and introduces 
disorder in the schools. 

This con.sideration. as well as others, has made most 
ministers ask for a radical change in the administrative 
system for th(» creation of a more centralised budgetary 
system and a more efficient educational organisation. Tn 
the meantime, the national government and the departments 
are approving considerable sums for the building of schools, 
helping school restaurants, the services of which are com- 
pletely free, helping the Ktat(» secondary schools, and giving 
grante to many private schools. 

The Education Budget is to-day over 24 million pesos, 
of which 8 million come from the national treasury, 12 mil- 
lion from the departments, and over 4 million from the muni- 
cipalities. The whole country is devoted to a vast cnltural 
campaign. Educational films, nopular concerts, open-air 
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clieati-os, art exliihitioiis. hook fairs, |)0|>nl;u- M-ieutiHr lec- 
tures ha\e ilevelopiMl roiisiderably in tho last tVw years. 

The national radio, well e*iai|>pi-(l and directetl. is car- 
rying ont a scries of projjrainmes to inform the people of 
the activities of each one of the ministries, and devotes con- 
siderahle time to <:ood mnsic. plays and literatnre. It is an 
excellent weapon for the advaucemeut of civics, science and 
art. 

Aititn-n.Tritxi. Koi-r.\TiON. In the last few years the 
GoviMunient has given preference to ajrricultnrai and in- 
dustrial edueaticui. \V«» created the Xatioual Council of 
Ajrricnitnral Hdncation. composed of the Ministers of Edu- 
cation. National Kconouiy. the niauajrer of the Bank of 
Agnirian. Industrial and Miniujr Credit, the presidents of 
the Federation of CotTee Plauttus. and the Farmers' Asso- 
ciation, and three n)eniUrs nominated by the Government. 

One of the Hrst steps t;iken hy this National Council 
was to address itself to all the local legislatures of the 
country, requesting them to pass legislation enabling the 
pmvinces to co operate with the national government in the 
immediate establishment, of vocational and agricultural 
schools. A new section of the Ministry was created re- 
mitlv for this purpose. The Minister brought from Puerto 
Rico an expert to train tearhers in agricultural education. 

FNDL-.wti.M. r]i)n*.\Tn).\. In 103(5 this was given a new 
impiil.^e. A Chilean expert directed it into new paths, and 
in 10:^9 a special section was created for him in tlie Ministry. 
A general (Conference of directors of .industrial and voca- 
tional schools met at the end of last year and resulted in 
the new programmes that are now being carried out. 

It is of interest to note that this type of conference has 
always been called \vhenev(»r a (diange of plan or of policy 
was to be decided upon. Wh(*n the Minister considered that 
it was necessary to change syllabuses, he called for an 
assembly of heads of training colleges, and later, one of 
heads of secondary schools. 

The Minister has also created two Tecluucal Councils: 
one for eh^mentary aiid one for secondary education. The 
latter is advised by delegates from private schools and the 
national university. The director of the central Teachers' 
Training College is also a member of this important body, 
which directs the training of teachers in secondary schools 
and training colleges, in natural science, social science, 
mathematics, and languages. 

The Ministry has created a new department* that of 
Commercial Training, to direct the 000 establishments that 
provide this kind of training in Colombia. 
The article closes with an interesting account of the. new 
National Fniversity of Colombia and its University City *\ 

O -IS 
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A furtlier report (T^iiubach 2, pp. 1, 2) from an American 
Protestant luissionary lists as obstacles to the programme of 
Puiulamental Education in Colombia the lack of governmental 
fumls — resulting in lack of schools in many areas, lack of 
equipment, and low pay for teachers; next the failure of many 
teachers to develop a spirit of unselfish service; and finally the 
absence of incentive to learn on the part of illiterates. The 
remedies proposed are the stimulation of religious faith, gov- 
ernmental publicity and legal compulsion (as in Mexico), and 
practical projects Which will make clear the value of literacy. 
When the men realise that in order to learn better farming 
methods they must know how to read, they will have an in- 
centive to study/' 

ECUADOR (Laubach 3, pp. 1-3). The report in this case 
Is from the campaign director of a mission sponsored, nation- 
wide effort for literacy. 

Guayaquil : One of the first steps was having the news- 
papers co-operate in printing coupons to be filled out by 
persons who knew of illiterates so that literacy workers 
could call on the illiterates and register them in classes. 
140 of those coupons were turned in. Then it was arranged 
for the Union de Artistas y Escritorcs (Artists^ and Writers^ 
Union) to organise a Literacy Committee. It was felt that 
it would be better not to start with a church-sponsored com- 
mittee, so neither the Protestant nor the Roman Catholic 
church was an ofticial organiser of the Committee. The 
Union de Artista,s if Escritorcs called in other organised 
groups to get behind the movement, such as students of peda- 
gogy, Normal Schools, Labour Unions, the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Tnter-American Affairs, Washington. D.C., 
and others. Then, when they were sufficiently in- 
terested to carry on, the Union de Artistas y Escritores let 
them continue alone. Laubach charts were printed by 
Reed and Reed with a note at the bottom of each stating that 
they were being jmnted free. When they were ready, Alan 
Reed called on one of his most important competitors and 
told him what they were doing and asked if he wouldn't be 
interested in helping. He agreed to print posters if they 
could find good designs. A contest sponsored by the Union 
de ArtiHns y Escritores was heftl and the best posters sub- 
mitted were firinted ; the most famous one is the green and 
black one which says, Make a great and powerful nation 
by teaching people how to read.'^ The Litcraf*y group was 
called LEA (which means *^ read Liga para la £?nsen<'vnza 
de Analfabetos). Another group then printed half a mil- 
lion stamps (2 cts each) wliich were put on letters sent out 
by the Electricity Company and other groups; they helped 
keep literacy before the public. 
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Ill till' lirst tiv(» iiioiiths after Dr. Laiibacirs vW\t, there 
wa.s lit(l<* action hocaiise the goveriimeiit had to ex- 
amine th<« Msteni, sulnait it io teachers, and wait for re- 
actions (o e\|MTiiiieiits. Therefore, we asked government 
(AVn ial.s if the\ would mind if a small group went ahead with 
lilenu \ on theii own accDinit* since thev would not have as 
mm h |H'eM(i»e at stake if the method did not prove a tre- 
niendiniN .sneeess. Tiie j;overniiieiit agreed to this. 

A eensns was taken to liiid out the nnniber and location 
of iliiteMaies, a carnet was given to othcial workers in the 
campaign, nuinii ipalities printed handbills advertising the 
bei»**tits i'ov literates, snch as ** One illiterate less is one 
citizen more/' 25,000 were sent ont in cracker boxes to 
the reniote>;t parts of the conntrv. Another 25.000 wore 
packed in with soap cakes, so that in every section people 
began to be aware of the need for a literate nation. 

i}vvvi> : The campaign in Quito was started through the 
I'nion yaciona! de Period ist as (journalists) and it has been 
very snccessfnl Their charts were printed in the news- 
papers and a great deal o[' space was given to articles on 
the |)rogress of campaigns, etc. They gave new literates a 
diploma of citi/.enship. signed by the Minister of Govern- 
im-ul and a certificate wa.s given to people ^\ho had taught 
one or two illiterates to read. After a three months* period 
a ceremony was held with niiiiiicipal officials present, in 
which these documents were given ont. 

The Union yacional claims to have tanght about 60,000 
people to read in two years; that is probably an exaggera- 
tion, bnt gives an idea of the work being done. One man, 
Artiiro Celi. has tJiiight 100 people to read. 

The government decreed that abont one half million 
siicres a year would be given to literacy work; 180,000 went 
to Gmiwupiil ami 880.000 to Quito. Another decree was that 
citi/.eiis between 18 and 50 would have to prove that they 
had tanght sinne one to read during the year or pay a 
teacher to do so, 

Last week they held Alphabet Week during which 
ne^\spapc^s ran articles devoted to literacy: every dny was 
set aside for some special phase of literacy. A poster con- 
test was condncted, and part of the proceeds of a movie 
theatre during one day were given to literacy. 

There are some people who are opposed to literacy cam- 
paigns. For instance, a man at the Rotary Club said once 
that if we tanght these people to read, they would try to 
get more wages and stir up a great deal of trouble. The 
answer was that they at least would not use shyster lawyers 
to plead for thein, bnt could understand for themselves 
what was going on. 



Now. (Mir givat pi-ol^h^n is the transitional stage. The 
|KH)|)U' are loariiing to read and they must bo given material 
to read so tliat they <h)n'( forget what they have learned. 

One answer to that would he to have the newspapers 
print one (piarter of a page of the daily newspaper especi- 
ally tor new literates. Headlines jnst like those on the 
flout page ( Onid be used, and there conld be three emphases 
niad»* in \ery simple Spanish : Interna tiinia I news, national 
news, and loeal nrws. Also artieie.*=< conhl be rnn (Hi agricul- 
tnr(», health, nutrition, or even Aesop's fabb^s. ^tats conld 
be set up l)y sonu»one traim»d to write this type of material. 
This would be a full-tiin(» worker, 

(M'ATEAtALA (Lanbaeh t, pp. 1 , 2). A brief reiiort from 
a uiissiouary diiwtor of literacy campaigns contains the fol- 
lowing items : 

Among the tdii(»f eans(\s of illiteracy are listed (1) lack of 
church emphasis on the importance of the Bible : (2) a one crop 
(coffee) economy which requires only illiterate labour; (8) a 
feudal pc^onage system; {\) Indian masses (Quinch^s, 500.000; 
rakeliiqnol(-s, .iOO,000: Mams, 330,000) which create a 
language liteiVitnre prol)lein. Among inceiiti\es to literacy are 
listed (I) preaching on the authoritative character of the Bible; 
(2) government stiinnlation of industries requiring literacy; 
I'i) gov(M'iimeut use of barracks, prisons, and hospitals as 
centres of literacy campaigns. Patriotism as a sustiiiiiing 
motive is said to have failed in the first goveriiineiital cam- 
paign in the (capital city: merit points toward promotion for 
teacheis who do overtime work is recommended. New readers 
are forming clubs to subscribe to newspapers, which reduces 
the price to each subscriber. Literiitnre in various Indian 
languages is being produced by missionary effort. A govern- 
mental "normal-word " method has been found to be slow; 
a. modifi(Ml Lanbaeh method rapid. Primers in the latter are 
available in Spanish and in five Indian languages. Audio visual 
aids are used : town court houses have radios with loudspeak- 
ers for town squares : posters invite to Lay Conferences : edu- 
cational films from the Co ordiii.ators' OiTice are appreciated by 
rural audiences. 

HAITI (Gabriel 1, pp. 1-4), In this island Kepublic condi- 
tions in the rural schools (first established in 1875 under a 
Biiivau of Public Instructiou) had gradually become deplorable. 
*• Then* were no school houses really adapted to the purpose; 
there was little equipment or none ; no books, paper, ink ; 
teaeher.s' salaries on the average were $n.41 a month '\ Then 
a revolution occurred, A brief review brings the story of this 
eJiange, in bare outline, down to 194f). 

At the dawn of her independence, proclaimed in 180-4, 
Tlaiti was concerned to make provision for the education 
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of an intellpctual " elite ** and created Ivceuins and colleges, 
fi-oni which wovg to be drawn the teach(M%s, <rovernnicnt 
ofticials and cmplovces who would assure the functioning 
of public services and gnarantee the t'utnre of the vonng 
nation. 

Later on, the Constitution of 1843," revolntionarv and 
democratic in its origin, made provision for the creation of 
primary schools, urban and rural. Rut more than a quar- 
ter of a centnrv elapsed bcfonj the s<»tting up of the first 
real rural schools. These schools had the same syllabus 
and the same objectives a.s the urban .schools. Their ulti- 
mo te aim was to producij secondary-school graduates and 
also to show to the world that the Negro was able to reach 
the highest degree of eidture. These schools functioned on 
that basis np to 1032, without having changed in any notable 
degree the living conditions and the mentality of the Haitian 
peasant. 

In 1024, during the American occupation of Haiti — 
an unfortunate political event, offensive to Haitian pride — 
so:ne farm-schools were created. A.s is implied in their 
ua.nu». those schools were intended to promote agricidture 
and to renovate the rural districts by imparting a functional 
education with an agricidtural bias to the yoimg Haitian 
peasant.^. Seventy school-houses in concrete, providing one 
or two classrooms, were built. A well -aired workshop was 
annexed to each school, A tract of land of a size varying 
from one to ten acres was attached to each school and thus 
made it possible for the pupils to put into practice the 
theoretical lessons on agricidture given in the classroom 
and to experiment with new crops. In the workshop wood- 
woik and metal-work were executed; the pupils could thus 
repfi'r farm tools, build a fence or a poidtry-honse, con- 
struct home furniture, repaii' a door or a window, biuld 
sheds. The morning was devoted to academic instruction 
and the afternoon to farm work and workshop activities. 

These farm-sehools were strongly opposed by the politi- 
cians because of their practical curriculum and their Ameri- 
can origin. They succeeded, however, in implanting them- 
selves in the Haitian rural community, thanks to their 
usefulness and their efficiency. Tt is fair to-say that their 
success is mainly due to the ability and devotion of the 
teachers trained at the Central School of Agriculture, also 
an American creation. 

In 1032. the nationalistic government of President Vin- 
cent decided to p*ass over to the department of Farm- 
School.^N. renamed at that time the Division of Rural Educa- 
tion of the National Service of Agricultural Production, all 
the existing rural schools, which up to that date had been 
controlled by the Ministry of Piddic Instruction. The bud- 
get of these schools, the m<ajority of which were functioning 




soniewlmt irregularly, was transferred from the MiniBtry of 
riiblic Instruction to that of Agriculture. They were closed 
to allow reorganisjitioii ; a new teaching stiiff was recruited 
and trained ; school-honsen were built or improved or re- 
paired ; the curriculum became similar to that of the farm- 
schools. 

Now there are in Haiti approximately one Inmdred 
farm-.schools and more than three hundred rural schools 
with an enrolment of thirty-five thousand pupils and a staff 
of six hundred teachers. 

These schools give an elementary education spread over 
a period of six years. Furthermore, the pupils undertake 
practical work in agriculture, including the following items : 
niethods of sowing, cutting, storing, grafting; cultivation 
of the main crops of the country and of cert;iiu foreign 
plants : raising of chickens, goats, pigs, and even cattle in 
some reji;ious. The manual arts curriculum includes 
basketry, weaving, clay modelling, woodwork, tin work and 
blacksmithing. Besides these crafts, the girls do sewing, 
cooking, laundry, home management, and child care. 

The sohool-children undertake, as well, activities aim- 
ing at the moral, social, and material improvement of their 
oonnnnnity. They group themselves in clubs called 4C for 
the education of the Coeur (Heart), the Cerveau 
(Head or Brain), the Corps (Health of the Body) and 
for the improvement of the Community ; they also join 
the Boys* Scouts, the young farmers' clubs and the co- 
operative societies. Parents* organisations and adult asso- 
ciations are co-operating with the school in its educative 
work. 

At this point we present a brief s'tatemeut (Charton 1, 
pp. 1. 2) on a situation in America which is not that of an 
indopend(MU Republic but of a French Colony. The contrast 
in policy i^ of interest; but the problem is fundamentally the 
same. 

THK FRENCH WEST INDIES. The French West 
Indies. Martinique and Guadeloupe, have been linked with 
Fran(*o since the seventeenth century, since 'the era of the 
Islands, .^ince Old France ^\ Ancient countries of slavery, 
liberated by the crusade launched by the men of 1848. the 
West Tudies were the scene of a colonial experiment made 
on th(» political as well as the intellectual plane which is 
now at its final stage. 

Thr educational and cultural problem appeared there 
in extrt'uu-ly simple forms, which did not give rise to any 
real del ates about the nature and the substance of the ques- 
tion. After 1848. the French West Indies became without 
any res(»rvation a part of the home country. Assimilated 
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politically, the inliabitiiiits of Guadeloupe and Martinique, 
white, em)h», and coloured* enjoy the ssauie civil and poli- 
tical rights, without any distinction as to origin and race. 
Th»! cstabli.shnient and tho cNtcnsion of the French primary 
school constitute one of the elements and one of the con- 
secpiences of this political assimilati(ni. The West Indians 
want to be French citizens. French civilisation ami cul- 
ture, propagated by the Catholic religion, the school, and 
the practise of political rights, have become for them a state 
of nature, a political and sociological reality. 

For there is no contlict of cultures. When the French 
took over the French West Indies in tiie beginning of the 
s'»veuteenih centur\, what wa.s the composition of the popu- 
lation ? Some surviving Caribs; a powerful African ele- 
ment; French planters, land owners aiul bourgeois who 
founded families and gave birth to the Creole elements of 
the country: coloured num, mulattoes of different shades, 
particularly numerous in Martinique and much less unnier- 
ons in Guadeloupe: and out of this mixture there came an 
ex pa !J si on which created a very high densit\ of population 
:iud even a problem of ovor.poj)nlatiou. AH tho.<5e iuhabi. 
tants of the country are linked together by the French in- 
tlnenceand the French langmige, which may have thecharac 
teristies of a dialect or of a ** pa*^ois*' in its popular form but 
is not faced by any competing language. The West Indie.s 
speak French, even when it is a- French patois. 

Consequently, the problem of primary education is a 
matter t>f extension of popular education and of adapta- 
tion of education to the needs of the country. The popula- 
tion of the ishnuls is essentially rural; but it is priniarily 
(^•om-entratcd in big boroughs and compo.sed of agricultural 
Avorkers. Tusutlicient means of communication in a monn- 
tiiinous country, iioverty and over population are the main 
features of this country. For a long time, the education of 
t\u' people was m^glected, the villages kept isolated j con- 
s(»qn(^MtIy, the percentage f illiteracy is enormous. 

However, sinee the Third Republic, France has been 
carrying out in the West Indies the same policy in primary 
education as in the home country. f>pecial diflioulties were 
met, results did not always correspond to our effort; it 
appeared to b** Siccessary also to direct the primary school 
system more tow.ards meeting the needs of the country and 
fitting into its economy. The West Indies are tropical ooun- 
tries. and the\ must look towards neighbouring islands 
ba\ing tin* s.ime social and economic structure for closer 
relations, which are beginning to be established. 

l*riinar\ education has been very greatly developed. 
Guadeloupe, with a population of .%t,000 inhabitants, had 
a school population of 20.f)12 in lOt t. that is to say, if we 
adnni a ratio of .school population of one tenth, the school 
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atteiKlanec is 80%. In Martiuiqne, with a iiiori* diversitied 
population ostiiiiwtfd at 2()0»000»the pi-iniary school popnia 
tion is 27»800. it sceia« (hat this tij^ure covers approxi- 
matelv tlu» eiitiiv school population for a miiiimuui school 
requireuieut. 

Hero iiS au expcriuiout iu colouizatioiK which has 
nearly ruu its course. The extensiou ol" French 
primary education, truly popular, to the whole population 
of a cumntry, is a deeisiv*^ fact iu tin? West fudies. To a 
certain extent, it is to Consolidate this situation, this in- 
corporation into France b\ political rijjht and throu<rh the 
school, that the First Freucii Constituency, at th(» re(piest 
of tlieir representatives, (hn'ided that Martinique and Gua- 
deloupe wen^ from now on. like U6uuiou and French 
Guiana, territorial departments of Overseas France. 

HOXDl'UAS. A brief report from a mission source reads 
as follows (Lanbach 5. pp. 1. 2) : 

Schools of thi.s mountainous Republic with a few ex- 
ceptions are stil! usinj; the traditional system. Generally, 
huildinjjs are inadequate, often one room; benches without 
tiibles are u.sed ; th(»re is a lack of materials a^nd teachers' 
helps. Teachers find life hard iu the villajres. which lack 
modern conveniences. Tims, good teachers obtain city po.si* 
tions. 

The present Minister of Education is projrressive. He 
is attempting to re\(dntionise the entire system. Perioilical 
vUits to larger centres for coufereneos with teachers, new 
school programmes, changes in laws regarding public edu- 
cation, a rural normal school recently opened, a national 
campaign against illiteracy, are on his programme. 

The government programme on literacy iu 1045 bene- 
fited .W.OOO who received certificates of recognition for work 
completed. In many sections it failed, due to lack of co- 
operation. All teachers of primary schools, and pupils of 
fifth grade, aiv listed in regulations as teachers of a deter- 
mined number in the campaign. Rotarians are di.stribnting 
Reader's Digest pamphlets of Dr. Lanbacirs method but 
volunteers are lacking as teachers. 

Reading U)ateriniS for new Headers are most urgently 
needed. The government has not provided for this. Villages 
and hamlets do not receive daily newspapers. Town librar- 
ies are few. non-existent iu villages. Travelling libraries 
would involve personnel and means of transportation, in 
many case.<? by mule. Village .schools could be u.sed as read- 
ing rooms under the direction of teachers. Wider use of 
film slides should be made with projectors not requiring 
electricity. Outdoor movi(» programmes with portable out- 
fits to move into given areas were most effective during the 
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war. Kffective use of silent movies could be uiacle and would 
stiuiulate a desire to read by use of clear titles. 

Atbletic (dubs exist aud could be fitted into tbe gen- 
eral eaiupaigu. Other club work, except for Lions and Hot^ir- 
ians, is non-existent. Civic clubs should be organised with 
an agricultural and educational approach. 

I.a tin- American prograninies over a town owued pnhlic- 
s(piare radio arc most effective. Orcaler nse could be made 
of this meth(Hl if radios could he more g(»n(M'ally provided. 

MEXICO. In this country, with an area of 2 million 
square kilometres, a population of 17 million people, a varied 
cliuKite, aud a fascinating history, the background of educa- 
tional development would iutdude the story (as in some of 
the AuuM'ican c(»uutries to the South, uotabl\ Tern) of ancient 
civilizations, as well as the story of the devoted efforts of 
Spanish priost-s. The un)re recent aud more highly organized 
efforts towarti popular eulightenuieut r^o back oul\ to 1010, 
nearly a hundred Nears after the (lerl:»rati(ni of McNican inde- 
pendence in .1821. Thi.s strn-y is outlined in the following 
excerpt (Oal^riel 2. pp. T).*)) : 

The obstacles to popular education during tbe first de- 
cades of Mexican Independence were numerous and insuper- 
able. Conflicts between church aud state, uid'ortuuate 
stdections of federal aud .state governnuMit oflicials, the 
loss of Texas, the war with the United States of 
AuHM'ica, all absorbed the energies aud re.sources of the 
ycniug nation. Until the Hevolutiou of 1010, there was no 
concerted effort, no major action, toward.*; the iuiprovennnit 
of the living conditions of the great bulk of the i)eoi)le. 

Tieuito Juarey. sought to uplift the social and political 
thonirht of >fexico. I lis term of ofTiee was interrupted by 
the Freindi invasion au<l the three years of Kmperor Maxi- 
uiiiian's; rule. His short government constituted, however, 
one of the nu)st beautiful pages of Mexican history, which 
has been too often characterised by corruption aud a com- 
plete indifference towards the welfare of the nms.ses. The 
death of President Juarez in 1872 ended the political career 
of a democrat with a broad spirit and great ideals. After 
Juarez and, as a reaction agaiu.st the good undertakings 
of his government. General Porfirio Diaz, having been 
elected President, exercised a dictatorial and autocratic 
power during a period of -Ti y(»ars. Progress was made in 
the ecoin)mic aud financial si)here; but nothing was done 
for the spiritual aud material welfare of the rural masses. 
Tu 1801, there were nineteen schools of Law, nine schools 
of Medicine, eight .schools of Engineering, twenty six Theo- 
logical Seminaries, one school of Mining, eightv-one 
Lyceums, four schools of Fine Arts, four .scho(d.s' of Music', 
several schools of Arts and Crafts, many priuniry NorumI 
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Schools and a great umnbcr of urban primary schools. This 
list of schools is sattlcient to sho\v that the educational 
KYSteni was iua(le(|nate and did not attempt to meet the real 
needs of a population \Yhich. at that time, amounted ap- 
proximately to twelve million inhabitants, the nutjority of 
whom were living in the rural districts, where no schools 
were to be found. 

In the State urban schools, instruction and ac^cpiisition 
of knowled«i:e were considered as ends \\\ themselves. ai;d no 
effort was made to relate knowleclgo to the living conditions 
of the school children or the urgent n(?eds of the nation. Edn- 
cation was very foruial and the children left school with an 
artificial culture which did not help them to improve the 
social and economic conditions of the country. We sJ».ould 
mention, however, the successful educational attempts nmde 
by a Swiss, Enrique C. Hebsanien. who. shortly before 1.^00, 
established fairly advanced experimental schools in the 
State of Vera Cruz. 

V\) to 1010. living conditions of the masses had not 
changed. Cruelties which cluiracterised the colonial tiuies 
still persisted. The Indians weix? kept in slavery, and no 
measure was taken to satisfy their thirst for spiritual free, 
dom and their great desire to possess a tract of land. 

Civil wars from l!)10 (o 3020 preveuted the putting into 
effect of social and educational reforms advcnnited by revo- 
lutionary governments. Educatiou still remained in a state 
of stagnation. Rural schools were virtually non*existeut. 

In the (tities. the schools imparted a fornml e<lm'ation 
to a linuted number of children belonging to the middle and 
upper classes of .soci(>ty. The devolution had not yet in- 
fluenced, in any notable degree, the cultural agencies of the 
country. However, a Fecleral Bureau of Education was 
created in 1010; hut this office could not accomplish much 
becau.se it w.as iu constant contlict with the inalienable 
rights of the States and the jealous autonomy of the com- 
munes. It was. therefore, .subordinated to these political 
influences. 

We had to wait until President Obref;(ui cauu* into 
power to .<iee an end to this tragic state of^affairs. Tie 
created the Ministry of National Education and appointed 
Jose V.asconcelos as Secretary of State. The latter was full 
of enthusia.sm: be -wauted to build an educaticmal .system 
which would end)race all cultural aspects of the country 
.'iud which at the same time would meet the pressing 
needs of the masses. To carry out i^wvU a plan, he had no 
trained staff at his dispo.«jal. He had the brilliant idea of 
.sending educational missionaries to the neglected and for- 
gotten part of Mexico, that is, rural Mexico. The missiou- 
.aries had to train inexperienced teachers and to help them 
in solving proldems met during the application of the scheme 
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ot the* Fedonil Bureau. Fii'sl thoy uudortook the task of 
surveyiuj; rural couditious aud the ueecKs of the Mexicau 
uiasse.s. Their (Miquirv uichuhMl the followiug iteuis: eduoa- 
tioual couditious of the loeality. uece.ssity of a cuuipaigu 
agaiust illiteracy, type of edneatiou to he worked out, eeouo- 
WW couditious, rrop.s* local industries, uu^aus of coinnnmica- 
(iou. curreut wajjes. lauj^ua^^es spokeu by the ludians, pos 
sihility of Ihuliuf^ teaeher.s in the locality. 
Thr ueNt excerpt (Torre.^ 1. pp. 7-10) j^ives the personal 
ex])erieuce of a uuMuher of the cultural uiis.siou constituted in 
hy the Ministry of Public Kducation and Fine Arts. 

[u many respects the year 1020 was a favourable one 
for a rural education designed to help develop remote com* 
uuuuties. Together with Pi-of. Moi^5^^s Saenz, a group of 
three of us planned the orgauisjttiou (»f the fsrst six groups 
iuangurated oflicially by the Ministry of Education. All 
three of us had studied at Teachers C<dlege, Colombia Uni- 
versity. We ea(»h liad our own speciality, but we also had 
a conunon background of the same school, the same studies, 
and much eNi>erieuce in the same type of work in Mexico. 
Wft called to our aid many professional people, such as 
pbvBiciaus, lawyers, agricultural expert.*?, etc., and we even 
invited the painter, Diego Rivera. 

We were inspired in this work by the opt'inism of those 
who had dreamed of establishing a system u education 
which would giv(» a fair opportunity to each ma»* to uuike 
f(U' himself a normal aud peaceful life. We w.m'C moved 
with the desire to give our fellow man the chance to enjoy 
the fruits of his labour, to contribute to the welfare of his 
community, and to take advantage of education to the ex- 
tent of his capabilities. 

The fii'st six missions in Rural Kducation were de« 
pendent on the Ministry of Public Education aud were not 
grajited government funds. The necessary money was col* 
lected from unused fuiuls originally intended for projects 
of the Siime Ministry, which had not been carried out. These 
ciroumstances. though unfavourable in the case of Mexico, 
did permit recruiting of personnel which was net subject to 
political influences of any sort. 

Before personnel was employed, an analysis was made 
of the qualities desired in those people who were to lead the 
groups, as well as the lower-ranking personnel. The direc- 
tors of the missions, without exception, were people of con- 
si<lerable training. The social workers were five graduate 
nurses, one professional social worker, sxim an American 
lady who joined our work with genuine missionary zeal. Each 
of the agricultural assistants, who came to us on the recom- 
mendation of agricultural experts, was well versed in the 
,igricnlture of the region where he was to teach. Teachers 
of physical training were selected in accordance with 
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recoiiuiiciKlarions from <lu» Socrotary^OiMicral of the 
Y.M.(\A.. all oi' (Ikmu briujj: yonnjr luou niulor 25 yeans of 
aj^o. NVt'Il (raiiu'd in sports. Iiyj^ioue, tir.st aid and scont 
work, and with a. wJiolcsjonio moral and spiritual outlook. 
Oiico our pcrsouuel was selected, we held uieetiujrs with the 
professional people who v,o'e to assist us. particularly in 
the trainiujr of (he 21 persons responsible for the rural pro- 
l^ranune. At the sann* i\\\H\ we seleeted an au.xiliary <rroup 
made up of people who did fruit and ve^retable cauuing, 
<-nrinjr of hams aud uieats, earpentry and pluudnnj^. and 
who would be able to travel to eaeh conuunnit\ as needed 
an<l retpiested by the people of the Missions. 

The meetinjrs of the or^^MniBcrs and professi(uuil people 
set as their objeei the establishnuMit of Tinifoyiuity of teacli- 
injr and tlu attainnrent, af? far as possible, of a" do{rn*e of 
civic training for tin* people. 

A<rJ'ou(nuist.s and doctors were never in acconh but 
ajriecd to settle the diffiM-cnt es anumg themsehes rather than 
to carry on <lel)ates in the meetiujr itself. 

The propamine* was a simple one: (1l imijroveinent of 
(:on<litions fnr rural school teacdiei^s: (2i impro\enient of 
a}rH<*nllur<' tlinni«rh tcacliinj; of basir fa( ts such as propei 
selection of seeds, methods of prunin*r and <jrafting of fruit 
trees* layinjr out jrardeus. moderni.^^atiou of farm" methods 
in pIowiu<r. fertilisation and rotation of crops: (3) prevent- 
injr an<i coud)a(iu;r coutajriou*- di.<?eases and regional dis- 
easciji* puritication and proi)er care of water systems, springs, 
wells* etc.: (I) improvement of living conditions, household 
metho<ls aud infant care: (5) food canning and prci^erving, 
curing of furs and skins* construction of simi)le furniture, 
carpentry methods for houses and barns* whitewashing of 
walls, aud general useful instruction in manual methods 
for ctmservation and repair of the hou.<?e and farm build- 
ings; ((») organisation of games and collection of regional 
games, dances, and nnisic. with the ond in view of en- 
couraging their developnuMit. 

Kach nn.<?sion held a six weeks' in-training course for 
its teacher teams, f^ixty teachers were divided into four 
groups, (»ach of whi(d> was to receive the same training, 
passing successi\ely thnuigh the courses given by the pro- 
fessional peopl(» charged with (he indn.'tion* Tn this way 
considerable individual instruction was possible and 
students Were al)le* b(*<'ause of the small classes, to 
discn.ss their problems aud views in the classroom. 

The original idea caJIcd for a four \ear plan with yearly 
r(»fresher <'Oiuses of six weeks of iut(»nsive study. At the 
end of each session (»ach teaelier rec(»ived six books which 
he was to study diu'ing t!ie course of the year until the sub 
sequeirt course was undertaken. 
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The work in the small communities was rich in mat- 
erial cont(»nt though int'onnal in presentation. The method 
ot* instruction was pheasant and interesting. The student 
teachers came to acquire the position of companions to the 
professors instructing rural teachers, and in this manner 
the entire community worked voluntarily in groups accord- 
ing to tlieir interests. The work was richly rewarded. En- 
couraged by tiie line example of the mission workers, many 
people who were particularly adept in one craft volnnteered 
to teach their iVllow \illagers. More and more rural schools 
were built and, as a result of improved teaching conditions, 
began to attract a higher type of applicant for teach- 
ing positions. Villag(»rs and lamlowners began to offer 
jissi stance and co-operation to the mission and to the 
tcjachers. 

Th(» medical profession began to realise the importiince 
and potentialities of this work, and supported the organisa- 
tion of a^ Department of l^nral Public Health, the rural 
divisions of which have, to date, gone forward with gratify- 
ing speed and efliciency. The Government itself, in an effort 
to secure the confidence of these people, established the 
Banco dc Crcdito EjidaJ, a farmers* land credit bank. The 
Ministry of Agriculture established in turn six rural agri- 
cultural institutes. Rural normal schools established well- 
defined progi'annnes. 

There were organised several Indian study centres with 
progranuaes particularly in the manual arts — carpentry, 
farming, animal husbandry. Young men and women from 
these classes progressed to the point where they could learn 
Spanish and from th(n'e went on to learn reading and 
writing. 

All this work in rural education and rehabilitation con- 
tinued, without great diflicnlties, until 1934. 
A more recent governmental effort of national scope to 
cond)at illiteracy has sought to enlist the entire population of 
the country, from the President to the humblest person who 
has learned to read and who can tea eh at least on<» other 
person to do so. 

Tiiese accounts of educational work in American countries 
are obviously .scattered and incomplete. Vast regions — e.g., 
Brazil. Argtmtina — are not represented. Again the reader is 
a^i^ked to remember that this chapter can provide only samples 
of fundamental education in action. The cumulative effect 
of such direct reports as are available may lead, however, to 
general impressions of the work to be done, and of its diffi- 
culties, which will have substantial truth and value. 

Even liere in these first instances som(» of the larger pro- 
blems of fnndanu»ntal education declare them.selves. It i.*? 
not just the command of reading and writing that is to be 



sought; it is the coiuniaiul of living. And it is in the home, 
the fiehls. tluj h)(;al crafts, the local arts, the local political 
community, that the start must be made. Content counts 
heavil.Vy as well as means and methods. Books, newspapers, 
pamphlets, the radio, lilms, and personal contacts are required, 
in a<ldition to <:las:>es; and the message all these are to convey 
is of more importance than their mere operation. All avail- 
able agencies that may and will co-operate can he included — 
governments, religious bodies, associations, individuals; and 
if the beginnings are to be found in immediate local realities, 
the outcomes to be sought lie both in the improvement of family 
and community conditions and in the widening of horizons 
toward new attachments, national and global. 



Moving directly east from any of the American areas we 
have here considered. W(? should find ourselves in Africa. Pro- 
blems of Fundamental Education in that great continent are 
presented in detail for two areas which show marked contrasts 
and also some similarities; these are French Africa (French 
West Africa and French Equatorial Africa) and the Union of 
South Africa. 

Our contribution on the first of these concerns itself, in its 
earlier pages, with Frencli policy in all the colonies of the 
Republic. Our contribution on the Union of South Africa is 
confined to the situation in that one member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. At the risk of seeming to go into 
too much detail with respect to special and selected situations, 
we have ventured to present the articles concerning these two 
areas at considerable length. These articles show very pre- 
cisely the complexity of the problems to be faced, basic dif- 
ferences of authority, and differences of policy; yet the pro- 
blems involved are in some respects the same. The treatment 
of Fundamental Education in other continents may be some- 
what abbrevia t(!d by refenmce back to these two African 
examples and to the American examples presented above. 

As in the case of the Annn-icas. we regret that we can give 
no accounts of fundamental education in action in several im 
portant areas of the African contin(;nt, especially the Belgian 
Conjro and British territories other than the Union of South 
Africa. 

Our Fi'i-nch contributor fCharton 2, pp. 1-15), writes afl 
follows: 

PREXCn OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. In all the 
overseas coini tries u hioh France has undertaken to develop 
and civilize, she has had. from the beginning, to face prob- 
lems not only of primary teaching ay- a preliminary to 
.secondary and higher education, but also problems of an 
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eilnrjitiou open lo M sorial chisse.s uud groups of the popn- 
hilion and iuhMidcd lo (jvate the popidar bchooK bask- edu- 
cation, in Hu* st\h« nl i\\v Fn.Mieh clenuMiUu v .school. In the 
earl\ (la\s of coloni.sdi ion. I^rmdi policy dechired its civil iy^- 
in<|: mission and its d(»rrniiination to edneatc. This policy 
was pnt into cllVct. ilhisliated and devidopeil by Gallicni 
in T(»nking and .Mada.uascar, by Faidhcibc in Sene.iral. by 
Lyantc\ in Moi-o. co. As ihr conntiy is pacifiiMl, as roiuls 
ninlti[)|\ . as niaikcts «;ro\\ and peace and order are rc.sti)red, 
schools arc established and hcirin to t'nnction. Thoy are 
to be I'onnd in the Al^jcrian " donars " and the Kabyl inonn- 
tains, in the outposts of the Moroccan Atlas, on the Saharan 
borders, amongst the huts of the African bush, in the rice 
tields of Tonkin<r and Cochin China, near the Cambodian 
pagodas, in the smallest villages of the West Indies and 
KCMinion. 

We find the popular school already there, in its con- 
cei)tion, if not in its fnll extension, its objective and ideal 
already determined. It is the school open to all, to the 
Negro peasants, to the Algerian Jcnvs as well as to the 
niiddle class Moroiraus. to the sons of Mandarins and of 
tropical Africa's tribal chiefs. Even when special schools 
have been built for notables, as in Morocco, or for the sons 
of chiefs, as in tropical Africa, the primary school itself is 
offered to the people and admits everyone irresf)eetive of 
class or race; thus it is of the same democratic nature as 
the primary schools of France. Hence, the French educa- 
tional system in Indochina, or in the West Indies, which 
extends without barriers from the village school to the Uni- 
versity, lias rightly been called the Universal Scliool 
system, whereby the proletarian child has a chance of reach- 
ing the highest grade of university studies. 

If the popular school has not yet attained the degree 
of expansion that was expected, the reason lies in certain 
facts, and is not a matter of principle. Frenca colonisation 
is a recent event, except in the old colonies ^\ Algeria 
has been a French possession for hardly a hundred years. 
Most of the other FnMich depcMidencies date from after' 3870. 
Morocco, under the authority of the Sultan and controlled 
by France, was not completely subdued until little more 
that ten years ago. The great West African and Equatorial . 
African federations, as well as Paul Douuhm'\s Indo-Chinese 
Federation, date bacdc to just before tin? first world war. 
It was not until the end of that war that France was able 
to organise the development and education of hei' big col- 
(mies on a large scale. It was then that, except for the old 
colonies and Algfu'ia. where ..teps had already been taken, 
the first i)rogrammes for popular education were drafted, 
and the French Government realized the immensity of its 
educational ta.sk. the obstacles it would encounter, the 
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special methods required, the fuudaiueiital objectives it must 
])uri>ue. 

The obstiicles are uiaiiy and native reactions vary with 
experience, and with the diversity of cnltures and peo])les; 
the obstacles were originally material qnestions of time and 
money. The popular school in Europe, the ambition and 
drcaiii of the Eighteenth Century' and of the Revolution, 
took the whole nineteenth century to achieve. It was im- 
possible to accomplish overseas in twenty years what a cen- 
tury had failed to complete in Europe. Take the question 
of resources. The colonised territories are either new and 
unpeopled or ancient and immobilised ; they had to be de- 
veloped in toto and, first, in relation to the primary neces- 
saries of life. 'The first task was to build roads, open whole 
ai-ea.s. organise trade ami manufacture, preserve the race 
and the population. In the early stages the school could 
only lit itself into this great t?isk. Since 18^t8 the popula- 
tion of Algeria has increased from three million to eight. 
The population of Touking has doubled since 1910. That of 
Morocco has risen from 5 or 6 millions to at least 9 mil- 
lions since 1010. Tropical Africa, the perennial victim of 
so many scourges, has been saved from depopulation. The 
very fact of colonising means that a greater effort is called 
for! new generations to educate and bring up. Lastly, the 
great world crisis of the 103O's gravely affected the western 
powers' overseas possessions on account of their pre- 
ciirions exchange system aiul the narrow limits of their 
natuval resources, which made it impossible for tliem 
to bear the cost of equipment and modern education with- 
out outside help or foreign loans. The world crisis, which 
thus greatly slowed down social progress both in colonial 
territories and in tie countries of the Great Powers, came 
to an end in 1036, only to be followed by preparations for 
war and by the second woi-ld war, whose first results have 
ci-eated the present situation, 

l!?ext. let us consider the obstacles due to the nature 
of overseas peoples, to their social structure, their psycho- 
logical make-up. their very aspirations. In her overseas 
territories France found a. complete lack of educational 
system or else a traditional educational system congealed 
ill religious formalities and incapable of promoting any 
truly modern educational activity. In tropical Africa life 
centred round the tribf^ and the village. In North Africa 
wo find Koran schools, many of them wretched things, run 
by inferior teachers, with instruction limited to the recit- 
ing of a few verses from the Koran. In ludo-China. tradi- 
tional education led up to the examinations for the recruit- 
ment of mandarins and scholars. But in the villages the 
teaching of a few Chinese characters remained consistently 
limited, sterile and mechanical. The economic and social 
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enviroinnent was fixed and immovable, opposed to all 
chaiif^o. In North Africa, as. in Asia, we are dealing with 
civilizalioii.s lliat arc temporarily static and, in the ca«e of 
the rural nias8('X. with populations thrust back upon them- 
selves, with hardly any outside needs, confined witliin a 
family based economy, their tempo of life determined by 
family, labour and the seasons, far removed from towns, 
modern cultures and modern life. Tt is therefore not sur- 
prising if in a nund)er of regions we have encountered al- 
most a refusal to be educated, at least a distrust of or lack 
of interest in the new school. There are still areas where 
the school, a foreign innovation, has neither been assimil- 
ate<l nor accepted by the i)eople. It was necessary to win 
over the population, to meet them liaif-way, convert them 
to education, make the school a reflection of their way of 
life, estiiblish it in houses they are familiar with, to teach 
in the language of the country and of the native village. 
Progress was naturally most rai)id in conntrios already long 
developed, like Cochin-China, Senegal and the TVest Indies. 
T>ater the attitude of the people quickly changed, the school 
WIS a success: it lightened the darkness, created a focal 
centf-, and opened the gates to another world. It qnalifies, 
elevates, emancipates; it creates careers, aptitudes, for- 
tunes. Now, people clamour for it, attend it more for the 
individual opportunities it offers than for the general pro- 
gress it brings to the community. But twenty, fifty years 
were needed to bring about and speed up this developint»nt, 
which is even now unequal, f)rogressing faster or slower 
according to the region. And it is the last world war with 
its widespread mixing of peoples, its technical and political 
revolutions, the unity it has given to men's minds, which to- 
day makes the peoples* request for popular education urgent 
and imperative. 

TTow.did French policy conceive primary education in 
the French ovei'seas territories ? 

Tt was really inspired by two principles, seemingly dif- 
ferent and even opposed by' nature, but in reality comple- 
mentary and coincident: the principle of assimilation and 
the principle of adaptation. 

At first the policy of assimilation held the field and, 
although its development has had to take account of facts, 
it has nevertheless maintained iis force and ambitions in 
certain regions. Tt was born of the ideas of 1789 : it con- 
siders that all men, irrespective of birtli and race, are 
equal before the law and before the future. Henceforth, 
colonising becomes an assimilation, a conversion of peoples 
to civilization, their incorporation within the French 
nation. 

This incorporation cannot be limited to an 61ite, to 
trained staffs or to the elements responsible for steering 
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development; it must be carried to the very, heart of the 
population itself; it ninst be <reneral, fundamental. The aim 
is to ereate French nationals, citizens, overseas Frenchmen, 
French provinces. It is France overseas. The Africans 
learn to l)e French '\ to qnote the title of an English book 
on Prance's edueational policy in Frencli West Africa. 

The school, partienlarly the prinia'ry school, is the main 
instrnment of this assimihUion. To-day, it is the French 
school that is imported ami planted in overseas conntries; 
the French school with its syllabnses and legislation, with 
tlie same chapter-heads as in the mother-country, with its 
schoolmaster, who at first will be French, but who will later 
be trained like the French schoolmaster in similar training 
colleges: the French school with its powerful assimilatory 
instrnment, the French langnage and instruction in Frencli. 
The native langnages are discarded, even forbidden; tradi- 
tional eilucational systems, where they survive, vegetate, 
lose their importance and authority. The Indo-Chinese 
themselves have asked for incarased French schools to take 
the place of the old .traditional institutions. In North 
Africa, the Koran schools still stick to recitations from the 
Koran and are no longer of any real popidar educational 
value. Important factors have greatly assisted the French 
school in its (levelof)ment and success. Even in the elemen- 
tary grades it is of great advantage to pn])ils, for it trains 
and qualifies them for the new occupations and functions 
created by the development of the country. It opens the 
doors to careers and to even the most modest positions. The 
social transfornuitions* the development of relations in eco- 
nomic areas opened up to new enterprise, encourage the 
practical use of French, make it a current langnage whose 
use is necessary, and which thus creates the need <and the 
demand for schools. 

Lastly, the French school, especially in tropical Africa 
and Asia, symbolises emancipation and liberation. It 
means access to the sources of culture and modern civilisa- 
tion. It absolves the African, for instance; from remain- 
ing shut up in his own surroundings, the prisoner of tyran- 
nical traditions: it signifiijs liberation and promotion. The 
reproach is rather that schools are insufficiently wide- 
spread, that they only cater for a minority and have not 
yet reached the masses. 

But. along with this policy of asjsimilation and of de- 
veloping a purely metropolitan education, France has also 
followed, by a series of often successful and fruitful 
syntheses, an educational policy that we may call a policy 
of adaptation or policy of nationalities. Certain facts, cul- 
tural, economic and social, dictate the conception and direc- 
tion of popular education in overseas territories. In Asia 
we are faced with civilisations that go back thousands of 
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years, whose history, lan^jjuago. litiM-ature and cultun* have 
boon iutlnoiujcd by (Miina. and India. We are f.oced with 
na(ionaliti(»s in i\w niakiu^j:. s(M»kiu<^ a national statns for 
whic h nnnhM-n (UlUnv is a \alnahlo tool, a means of action, 
bnt which does not demand real assimilation. In North 
Afriea. we confront a Mnslim civilisation, which is also in 
the proiesvs of intellectnal and teidniical modernisation in- 
tlnenecMl by the West, bnt w hieb. maintains its faith, its law, 
its ri«;ht, its lan^Mia^'e of learnin*^ and its dialects, its habits, 
in a word, the world which the Mnslim civilisation con- 
ccivcti and bnilt for its believers. Tn tropical Africa too, 
and in Mada^^ascar, there ha\e grown np in the course of 
time oripnal civilisations not fnlly based on concrete histori- 
cal and national realities, which the natives themselves 
have created and which are strong enongh to compose a 
complex human environment, capable of internal reaction 
and transformation. Nowhere, in fact, do we find " virgin 
soil Can we. then, in the elementary school, sacritice 
thf^ natural, moral and social values of the countrv and its 
traditions? Can we denationalise,^'' distort the people 
as it \V(M(». by eradicating their language and even ^heir 
per^^ouality ? 

And there are other facts that make a policy of adapta- 
tion necessary. All the French overseas territories have 
to be equipped, modernised, opened np to world com- 
munication, but this op*^ning up is carried out by zones in 
contact with each other and by developed populations. When 
dealing with masses, if education is to transform the ways 
of life and the economy of a race, must we not seek support 
from the environment, respect its traditions, utilise its 
language and make the school a moral and civic centre of 
activity, an instrument of internal progress and not a 
foreign importation, a complete innovation alien to the 
moral climate and conditions of the country ? 

Lastly, a more practical reason : how can wc launch 
a real education of the masses in a new tongue that re- 
quires much practice, many teachers, a costly organisa- 
tion ? Ts it not better to b,ave a village and a people's school, 
which will destroy ignorance more quickly, which remains 
the local school, familial-, known, understood, wscful ? The 
over learned, ultra-European school does not reach the 
nms^^es. It runs the risk of being the school of a minority. 

These, therefore, are the two apparently opposite poles, 
between which rest the achievements of French educational 
policies in overseas territories. For actually, the solutions 
adopted have been different according to the countries under 
consideration and the political, cultural and economic en- 
vironment on which the system of popular education has to 
be based and developed: they have been adapted, too, to 
the reactions of the people themselves. Even in vast areae 




like tiopical Africa or ludo Chiua, many separate formulas 
have been applied to dilTerent problems. The whole country 
does not always nnireh in step alon^ the same road. In 
tropical Africa, there are diir(;renc(»s betwec^n the developed 
ar/as of Seneual. the Lower Ivory Coast, Dahomey, and the 
Sudan and 'Chad savannahs. The Annamite problem 
is one of nationality and civilisation and cannot 
appiN to the primitive peoples of the central Indo-Chinese 
mountains. , . xi 

llruee. the primary popnlar school has developed in the 
direct it»u of a more complete realisation of the iacts, a 
fuller .satisfaction of the true interests of the people.' In 
parts where the formula of the French primary school has 
been maintained and developed, we have sought to give it 
a hold over the country* over the environment, to define its 
active part in real ed'ucation. in improving thfe health of 
the rufal population and their social and material condi- 
tions. On the other hand, in countries where the traditional 
or national primary school has been adopted or improved, 
we ha\e tried, as in Tndo China, to give it a modern charac- 
ter and bring it into relation with the higher-grade studies 
coudneted in the French school. 

.Vfter this analvsis, we propose to describe the popnlar 
edueaiioual policy 'in the main countries of the Frer.ch 
Union, taking mo.^tlv into account countries we know from 
personal experience'. We shall thus study first of all 
tropical Africa. 

I'nKNCFi Wkst AiMucA. When we speak of French 
West Africa, it must be understood that the statements 
niad(» no doubt apply also to other African territories under 
Frenc h control : French Equatorial Africa and the man. 
dat(»d territories of the Cameroons and Togoland, where 
polltital. economic and social conditions and the educational 
data are substantiallv the same. Despite many distinguish. 
in<^ features, coloniardevelopiiient in all these countries con- 
fers upon the gradual advancement of French West Africa a 
unity of direction that mainly derives from the very aims 
of French colonial policy in Africa. 

What, then, do, we mean by French West Africa ? To 
begin with, it is a huge fragment of the African Continent, 
an'' immense scattered area extending from the Sahara to 
the fsvoat forests, from the Atlantic Ocean to Lake Chad, a 
count rv spread over many latitudes and governed by vast 
distances which, particularly in the remote interior, create 
isolated and geographically enclosed regions which roads 
and other eommunications are only gradually opening up. 

n is nuiinlv a country of .scanty resources, still domin- 
ated bv the forces of natu're, compressed between the desert 
and steppe which thn^atens it from the north and an almost 
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nnpopnlattMl foirst bolt in the south, an iuhninan and hostile 
<ihMuont which ni()(hM'u scioiue is ooiuing ^niduallv to doiuiu. 
ate aiuj cvidoiL Thus it is a thiuly populated area, with its 
tilleeu uiilliou iuhahilauls spread over three uiilliou or so 
S(|uare niiies. with iunncuse oniply spaces and its peoples 
and villa^^es etdlerted in a few privile^^ed dislriets siluated 
in the bin: river valleys and forest savannah?. Its popula- 
tion is still slaiionary. rava^^-ti nulil t^e French came bv Ihe 
slave trade oi donn»slie serfdcun. its expansion eheeke'd bv 
natural sconr^rcs — stillbirths and sleepin^r sickness ~ 
against which the canipaign is not yet eoiu'lnded : it is in 
fact an ethnographical complex of different peoolcs bound 
within the rigidity of contrasted forms of life, with its 
Tuaregs. its nomadic Whites, its coloured folk, its cattle- 
raising and sheep rearing Fellatas» and its Negroes, origin- 
ally peasants, but now also traders and artisans. A country 
of many races and tribes, refugee peoples cut off one from 
the other and between whom the roads and the French 
language and adniiui.^tration are at la.st establishing con- 
tacts. The babel of tongues is illustrated bv the existence 
of something like 200 languages and dialects in French West 
Africa alone. 

Such is tiie human and natural environment in which 
the natives of French AVe.v^t Africa pass their social, econo- 
nuc and cultural lives. What. then, are the main charac- 
teristics of those lives ? 

Fcononiically. French We.st Africa, is still in an elemen- 
tary, often primiti\e state, life being conlined to the district 
and limited to the effort to sati.sfy essential requirements 
still iuadecpiately served. An exchange economy has re- 
sulted from colonisation, fiom the opening up of communi- 
cations and the introduction of new exportable products. 
But when it conie.s to the native economy, there is a W(»alth 
of traditional (diMuents the utilization of which depends on 
education and practit-al mea.sures. Agriculture and cattle- 
breeding are l\)r the most part divorced, the Negroes being 
the tillers of the soil and the Fellatas the graziers. Agri- 
cultural implements are archaic. Trof)ical Africa cultivates 
with the hoe. and the plough, even in the form of the swing, 
plough, is little used. Harvesting is still by hand, ami 
it is in this way that the products of the forest'are gathered 
in. The Negro has no machinery ; often be has no draught 
animals, no mill to grind his millet, no press to extract his 
oil. ITe works with his hands as in the earliest times. Ffe 
has little or no money; he works for the communitv, the 
village. Cultivation is of the extensive Ivpe : the area of bush 
exceeds that of culfivated laud, and fields are abandoned a« 
soon as they are exhausted. Production is primarily for 
local consumption, and the principal products are inillet, 
rice, maize, bananas and manioc. 



I!o\v shall wc define the various native conunuuities of 
French West Africa from the social point of view ? First 
there are rural coninumilics, scattered families living on 
their own soil and upon their own resources* wrth their 
patriarchs* their eustouis, their work in common and their 
domestic institutions, iu which the woman is a lahour hand, 
a chattel. Xext, then* is a hierarchy of in? titutious, of petty 
local authorities with village chiefs. coniMiunal heads and 
sometimes, alonj; t\\o >'ii:er and amonir the Moissis ^ of 
the Ivovv Coast, certain traditional rej^ional and ))rovincial 
authorities, who have inherited power and lawful authority. 
Lastly, there are relijrious communities divided into two 
large groups, the Moslem group and the animistic group, 
with the marabouts and the brotherhoods and also with the 
communities of elders, fetishist leaders, and customs to 
regulate marriage, family life, hunting, fishing and labour. 

Culturally, troi)ieal Africa is not the (dean slate, the 
tabula rasa so often descril)(»d by Africans themselves who 
repudiate their past. There are Negro civilizations which 
impart a general style to African life, which comprise ele- 
ments of original culture, Negro civilisations with their own 
ft)lkdore and mythology', their art, which has a. genius of its 
own. and, lastly, \vith their own general rea<?tions to the 
problem of civilisation. There are, however, enormous gaps 
iu this all too elementary culture; there is no educational 
system fit to assimilate and transmit the a-clsievements of 
progress to future generations; there is hardly any litera- 
ture or written language, an enormous dispersal, and closed 
cultural communities thrown back upon themselves and 
seeking no kind of unity or association with their neigh- 
bours and kinsfolk. 

At the same time new classes are emerging upon this 
ancient and seemingly static baekgroinid ; fre.sli forces are 
Jictivi?. thrown up by the school or religion, by economic 
pressure or colonisation. Among the new clas.S(?s is a land- 
owning middle-class, peasants who have got on and grown 
rich by economic exchange, through the siile of their cocoa, 
coffee and ground-nuts. There is also ^^n intellectual 
or evolved class who know French, officials and em- 
ployees who have entered the administration or the new 
business com miuii ty which has ari.sen from industrial ex- 
ploitation, especially in the coastal settlements like Senegal 
and the Ivory Coast. Higher uj) are .sections of an older 
bourgeoisie, cou.solidated as in Senegal by French culture 
and partieii»ation in political life. 

In the next .place, there has been a more or 
less raj)id development affecting religious beliefs, a- 
twofold movement. In the Sudan, in Senegal and in 
the Futa Djallon, Mohammedanism in its simplest form 
has made gr^at strides in French West Africa-, diiv- 
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iiig out till* old nuinustic beliefs, SVcoudly. convendou to 
(!hiistianity, mostly Catholic, has (akcMi placo as Uie re- 
sult of uiissioiiary work in th<* southmi colonies and areas 
ill which animism still snrvi\c<l. Thns French West Africa 
is a sort of borderline between Islam and Christianity, 
Ihider this twofold pressure animistic beliefs are vanishinj;* 
as well as nnder the indncnce of Enropean penetration and 
modern tea(diinjr: all the sanu'. they still possess a stran<re 
power over the connuon num. 

8neh are the conditions which have from the befrinnin*? 
governed the problen) of educaticm, e8i>ecially elementary 
teachinji. There can ho no cpi(»slion here of bnilding npon 
a <;ennine native cnlture capable of maiiitainin<j a complete 
system of teaching; and edneation. What is needed in all 
parts of Africa is a reinforc(»ment from outside, French su|>- 
port, cultural and spiritual nourishment which will liberate 
and enrich the country. The big and formidable question of 
the cultural develoi>uient and transfonuation of the African 
races as entities does not at present arise. We need cadres, 
a stair of administrative and economic assist^mts, teachers, 
employees, doctors, secretaries, arti.sans and skilled work- 
ers. These are being trained in French schools, which teach 
in French, for the service of the New Africa that France 
is cremating. Elementary teaching really started in 1004. 
Although it has spread all over the country, to the borders 
of the deserts and great forests, although then* is now a 
French school in evcsry district and French teachers are 
carrying the teaching of French into the villages, while 
then* are French-speaking groups and enclaves in every 
province, elementary teaching is not a genuine popular edu- 
cation, a fundamental education aiming at the development 
of the whole mass of the f eople and at the raising of their 
standard of living and eco» « mic level. Rather it is the teach- 
ing of a snmll minority, a means of picking out that band 
of evolved " auxiliaries, of whom tlie country and its 
(Ktonomy are in need. For this reason the educational system 
follows the su(;ce.ssiv(» stages of a pyramid : at the base are 
the elementary schools, urban and rural, the nurseries of a 
central or regional .school : then comes a higher grade school, 
each stiige being recruited from the previous one. Owing 
to the dearth of trained staff, the Innublest diploma is at a 
pr'^jninm and the certificate of elementary studies is not a 
meic recognition of a mininnnn education, but a diploma 
which opc»ns the door to jobs and to the new way of life. 
Xaturalh. this general and utilitarian teaching is given in 
Frenrh and according to French syllabus^»s. lint they are 
adafitcd to local requirements and to the occupations and 
af)titudes of pupils. 

The real problem of fundamental education and the 
teaching of the masses has arisen .since the first World War 
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and more especially (hiring the W&. Edncation, hitherto dis* 
pei*8:»(l. exclndes th(» j^reater part of Uu; population. There 
IS a j;nir hctw(^en the j;en(M'ati()ns, hetwcMMi the evolved 
who lea\(^ (heii- village or locality because they cannot turn 
their edneati(ni to account, and the mass of the mainly rnnxl 
population, which remains sunk in its traditions and its 
ignorance. There is the s;inie disparity within the 
family, between husband and wife. th(» teacdnug of girls 
lagging far behind that of the boys. Although a few regions, 
rik(» th(» coast of Sen(»gal and Lower Pahcmiey, already have 
an e.stabllshed educational tradition and a .substantial num- 
ber of schools, the greatiM* part of the interior know.s only 
of the .school coucentratc^l in th(» capital, a wmv annex to 
the admini.st ration, a blench affair, existing for the Whites 
and not yet a naturalised African institution. 

Education, after life itself, is the African's first and 
most urgent need. Side by side with the education of staffs, 
which leads on to an acquisition of general culture, to voca« 
tional training and the training of a class of intellectuals 
and technicians, there must be (Hlucatioi. of the Africans 
themselves, useful, concrete teaching to constitute a libera- 
tion and a practical tool. The two tasks, far from being 
mutually exclusive, are supplementary, for, if we are to 
mobilise the mute and passive millions of tropical Africa 
and to procure for then) the satisfaction of their primary 
needs in the way of food, lodging and clothing, everything 
boils down to education. Some help, of course, comes from 
the forces of example, from emulation and the creation 
of new needs through the development of roads and rail- 
ways, the arrival of new settlers and contiict betw(»en tlie 
races. But Africa remains a country of' natives, and its 
colonisation is to some extent the work of the natives then- 
selves. Th(» settler, the plant(»r — and this is his excuse — 
is in most cases a witness, a model, an experimenter, in 
a word, a guide and educator. It is for education to com- 
bat scourges and epidendcs and, especially in th(» cas(i of 
women, to wage the campaign auaiust stillbirths and on 
behalf of child welfare and elementary hygiene in the home. 
It is for education to transform everyday life, to extend 
food production, improve the standard of nutrition and 
housing, to secure a water-supply. The whole transformation 
and modernisation of rural Africa is a question of educa- 
tion : the use of the plough and of draught animals: the in- 
dependent farm working for its own account and selling ita 
surplus; the introduction of new and productive crops; the 
utilisation of the palm-gi-oves instead of their destructive 
exploitation ; even bee-keeping. It is for education to create 
a civic discipline, to apprentice a new society by co-opera- 
tion and mutual insurance, to secure the social develop- 
ment of the family by prohibiting child marriages and re- 
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duciujr pol.vpimy. Piually, it is for e<lucation to breed a 
kind of political ni:d national conscience, to foster regard 
for a broader notioa of soeiety, to introdnee the idea of 
eouutry, of ^:iMHlanty with France, theconntry of a<loption. 
KdneaHou numt provide Africans with experience in the ad- 
ministration of the afFairg of the. villa^re or ])rovince, with 
their (irst apprenticeahip in the exeirise of political ri<rhti?. 

The whole French policy of the educational C(donisation 
of tro|)ical Africa, a policy that aims at creating: an jui- 
vanein^: Africa *\ postnlat^^s a vast prop:raninie of popnlar 
edncation thronpjii the school, aide by side with the school, 
beyond/it and aft<ir it. The task is enonuons, almost snper- 
human, if it. is to be accomplished in a few decades. We 
ivre only at the bep^inninj; of thinjrs. The schools of French 
West Africa have less than 100.000 pnpils. thon<i:h this is 
already :t rciuarkalde achievement Aviien W(» consider the 
need for selecting* and training? staffs, for est^iblishing 
centres of cultnre in the most divei*se repjions. Very little 
has been d(me in relation to the whole problem. If we Lake 
the pro|)ortion of the j^opnlation of .s«'*hool aj^e to th<» total 
population as 1 : 10, Ihere are in French West Africa- 
1,500.000 children of .schoobajre : aliont :{r)0.000 a year. 
Assiuuin<r the averajre s(*hool period to be three years, we 
mi*;ht therefore provide for 10% of the totnl. In any event 
it leaves a bijr mar<j:in ; the effort required is considerable. 
Unices spread over several pen(»rations and ba.'^ed upon the 
developin*; resources of the country, this effort is beyond the 
power of tropical Africa and requires the aid of the mother 
country. 

Well, th'^re is the picudeui. W^hai is the solution ? 
What view are we to take of Fundameufcil Education in 
FrcMich West Afi'ica ? The obstacles are nmuy. First there 
was 1m» need of accustomiujr ihe country to the idea of 
scjiools. Not lonj: a<;o there were cct;:::!: Tanrej; tribes and 
a certain district inlinbitc^d by the Fellatas. \n which the 
school was an obje<-t of fear, an alien element. Children, 
e.<!pecially small jrirls. are needed for work in tne home or 
fields. Until twenty years ajro Sudanese chiefs did not send 
their own children to si liool, but oidy their serv/tnts' child- 
ren. The recruitius of pupils for the scho<ds <vas an act 
of the administration, an order from above*. Since then, 
however, nnicb proj^ress has been nmde, p.irticularly in 
Seuejral and the coastal areas of the South. There the vil- 
lajrers are bnildin*; schools with their os'u hands or with 
their own money: no sooner opened, they become over- 
crowded and (m all sides arises the deaiand for schools, a. 
demand that umy he naive, confident cr even imperious. 

What form of school really meets the p^eds of the 
people ? That briu<rs us to the question of the use )f French 
or of the vernacular for popular teachin,<2:. Tiiis ;s really a 
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theoretical and political question rather than a practical 
one, since French official policy has remained consistently 
faithful to teaching in French. 

Nevertheless, there are strong objections to the prac- 
tice. If mass edncation is to reach grown-np people and 
girls, the task heconies impossible. It wonid call for thon- 
sands of non-existent teachers, thonsand.s of schools; and 
Inindreds of millions in money. It wonid be a dangerons 
enterprise, opcni to serious criticism. In a Uwv years or 
montlis you wonId nndertake to impart lb hnndreds of thon- 
s;inds of schoolchildren instniction in a foreign langnage; 
a formal, bookish instrncti(m out of tcmch with the environ- 
ment and practical life, and the resnlts of whicb for the 
great majority of those* who remain in their village ami home 
will Ik* nseless and ephemeral. Popniar teaching mnst l>e 
in the nH)ther tongne; the lattjPr alone allows of a concrete 
ami positive edncation having that social and moral value 
wliich is the African's first recpiirement. 

Tin* answers to these arguments are umny. To begin 
with, the choice is political. France has deliberately pnr- 
sued li(»r edncational policy by means of the French lan- 
gnage. th(» oflicial language of administration and teaching. 
On the part of France, this is no doubt one aspect of moral 
concpiest, the stamp of .spiritual rule; but it is also a symbol 
of emancipation, a gift of her culture and her medium of 
expression, a freedom of th(» <'ity. as it were, granting access 
to French cultural life. It is \\ policy of equality between 
the races, of close as.<;ociation with the colonised peoples, 
just as conversion to Christianity is not an act of religions 
imperialism, l)nt a sharing of the Truth and the Faith 
among equals. More than that, this policy of French 
schools accords with the wishes of the population in tropic- 
al Africa, the wishes not only of the ^' evolved " and the 
Kchoolchildron themselves, but even of their families and 
the ol(l(»r folk. It is tin* Fr(»n(»h school they want: t(»achiug 
in the native tongne is looked ni)on as an obstacle to pro- 
gress and emancipation. 

S(K:ondly, modern-language teaching, -teaching in 
French, is a necessity imposed by th(» facis. Tropical 
Africa does not, like Indo-China and Xorrh Africa, possess 
a powerful civilisation, inspiring culture, religions beliefs, 
customs and everyday life. On the contrary, tropical 
Africa, though far from uuiMdtivated, is th(» home of cul- 
tures that are embryonic, incomplete and without unity. It 
is, as we have said, a lingul»tic chaos. In French West 
Africa alone more than 120 different languages are spoken. 
Some of these are confined to small areas and are threatened 
with extinction by expanding languages. Others inter- 
mingle without any distinctive frontier or domain of their 
own. In Tx)wer Dahomey, which is hardly larger than a 
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French department, the number of hmguages is astonish- 
ing. ThoHc differeut peoples with their many tongues requii*e 
a nnifying link, a hnignagc for tlieir expression, a federat- 
ing ideal. Some African lanj,Miages like Haussa, Penhl, Bam- 
bara, Wolof, are of course widely spoken and could serve 
lis a lingua franca '\ But if there must be an auxiliary 
tongue, a major language for current use, in fact a language 
for t(»aching, that language must French, because of its 
general character, the progress it has made and its political 
and cultural value. Schools are not ethnographical 
museums. Moreover, Africans are naturally bilingual. The 
expansion and use of h^rench by the Africans as a live and 
current tongue are no chimera. Lfitin America, the West 
Ii^^ies and Central America furnish us with notable ex- 
amples in this* field. 

It is said that the French school is not indigenous, that 
it tears up roots, goes its way and builds notluLg. Ex- 
perience contradicts such stiitemeuts. In the first place 
French teachers and, after them, African teachers have 
worked out the teaching of French by the direct method, 
with speedy and notable results. Every attempt is made to 
avoid a purely bookish method, wiiich exercises oniy the 
memory and provides an over-learned vocabulary, resulting 
in parrot-learning, the use of an academic and inflated 
speech, sometimes without the ability to write the language 
at all. Fn»nch is taught pictorially,' by practical examples, 
" learning by doing '\ a teaching of French by the use of 
objects, gestures, based on life and the environment, a 
" utility French, a method of communication, a language 
that is talked and understood. ** Pidgin " French has long' 
disappeariMl in tropical Africa, and so has that verbosity 
of speech whi(rh has amused so many critics. After a few 
years at school Negroes are perfectly capable of speaking a 
correct, clear and serviceable French. 

In addition, the French school is more than a purely 
foimal school of books and language; it is a positive school 
making a definite effort to educate tlie people. All African 
schools, besides teaching the French language and the three 
R's, also tea<^h ethics, a study of the locality and district, 
the care of children. The popular village school, a thrilling 
experiment fifteen years old, is a school for a new kind of 
hygiene, local agriculture, domestic economy and, to girls, 
life. In it, in their own environment, the natives learn 
and live in French. It is an African school translated into 
French, it is the focus, the centre of practice and experi- 
ment for everything that needs doing in the village or the 
locality to improve conditions of life. In it the children 
learn the French tongue, how to manage a small estate, 
cultivate a garden, plant an orchard, lay out a plantation. 
In addition to manual labour, the school buildings are kept 
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Ill repair, furnished and decorated ; the school uccnstonis its 
pupils to new forms of cnltivation and new methods of feed- 
ing snitable for imitation bv others; there they learn to tend 
animals, keep potdtry and also to know and stndy the coun- 
try, its legends and customs. Gaines are organised, there 
may be a cinema, possibly a radio set: the school organises 
palavers for the older folks: fetes and- school meals 
are held in coinniou: the school is the store house for all 
the educational material needed by the village and district 
for young and old alike. Such a school, multiplied by hun- 
dreds, is in need of qualified teachers, educated men devoted 
to their Uxsk, Africans who love their country and are 
zealous for its edncaiion and transformation. Their train- 
ing is given them in training colleges, in the first place at 
the Ton ty College. t!ie principal school in French West 
Africa, and also in rural training colleges like that at Kati- 
bugu in the Sudan, at Dabu on the Ivory Coast, and at the 
Girls' Training College of Rufisque. 

Nor does the French school neglect the study of the 
country and of the environment or contact with the facts of 
social life. Africa is the subject taught: French — in its 
elementary forms, of course — is the in.stvunient, the key 
that opens the door upon life and the outside world. Lan 
gunge teadiiug goi^s along with factual instruction, general 
teaching goes side l)\ side with praj.tieal education, and the 
element.^: of a simf>le cnlture are acquired at the same time 
as the habits and customs of a new life. Nothing in this 
education is directed against the environment, nothing pre 
vents the local tongue from playing its part in the whole 
scheme or from being taught in regions where it is alive and 
lasting, where it involves a true culture, or where it can 
rapidly create a popular education and a movement against 
illiteracy and ignorance. For tln^ teaching of adults or 
when holding educational palavers for the instruction of a 
whole village by the modern means of wireless and the 
cinema, it is the local language to which recourse must 
be had. It is thus that the way must he prepar'^d and the 
French popular school he maintained in order to establi.sh 
a Fundamental Education. 

That, then is what is being done in French Tropical 
Africa. The fonndatious are laid, the doctrine is agreed 
upon, aims and piirpo.sof: are clear, but the work is still in 
its beginnings. Its instruments are now being trained in 
tht tr.Jniug colleges and other inwleru institutes of higher 
education. But in order to accomplish this enorinous edu- 
cational task, to bring the school to all the villages of the 
African bush, to attack ignorance and illiteracy from every 
quarter, to ccmvert the wliole country and increase the niuii- 
ber of schocdchildiTu from 120,000* to 3,000.000 and also 
attack the pi-ohlem of adult and female education, there is 
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need of mono training collegfte, more teachers. Enthusiasm 
mnst Iw kindled, ;t hig educational Hiovement set on foot and 
«ui>i)ort found for teachers by an appeal to all of good will 
to join in the crusade for vohmt^iry education. The French 
Government realises the importance of the problem and the 
tremendous effort necrded to solve it. Plans are laid to ex- 
pand elementary education, ten-year plans, twenty-year 
plans. Out of its overseas funds the home country wiil con- 
tribute to African education and to the buildiug of training 
colleges for teadiers. It will t-ike its part in the teaching 
and will hear the initial cost. The French colonisation of 
troi)ical Africa is a great educational work, and this work, 
the outlines of which already exist, will be carried out by 
collaboration between the mother-country and the African 
peoples. 

As to South Africa fRellinan and Whyte 1. pp. 1-22) the 
story is as follows : 

UNION OF SOUTn AFRICA. An evaluation of South 
Africa's educational system and of the complex problems 
confronting!: it must be set within the framework of the 
totiility of the South African situation. 

Porrir„\Tio.v. The population of the Union when the last 
comi)lete census was taken in comprised ten million 
peoi)le. forming what has been defined as a racial caste 
society 

The 2\ million Kurofieans .... are the dominant min- 
ority enjoying almost exclusive political and military con- 
tr(d. and very marked economic, educational, and social 
privileges. Next in this scale come the Asiatics, numbering 
some I million people, the bulk of whom were originally 
brought to South At'ricji in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century as indentmed labourers to work on the sugar-cane 
fields of Natal. The vast majority of Indians live in Natal, 
and although necessarily affected by oonfcict^with We.st<irn 
civilisiition. they retain much of their original cultural and 
social herUag(^ The Cape Coloiu'ed or Coloured group of } 
million. Iwrated chiefly in the Cape Province, are of mixed 
ancestry, mingling the strains of early colonists. European 
sailors, Malay slaves. Hottentots, and other groups. The 
Coloured have no distinctive language of their own. but 
speak one or l>oth of the ouicial South Africran languages — 
English and Afrikaans. 

Ranking lowest in the racial hierarchy are the mil- 
lion Rantiu generally referred to as " Natives or,'niore 
rarely as Africans ^\ who form the majority of the f)opu- 
lation. Before the a^lvent of the white man, the Bantu- 
speaking tribes of .South Africa had attained a reasonable 
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equilibrium with their environment. Theirs was a subsis- 
tence economy based on cattle-raisinjr and primitive agri- 
culture. The impact of Western civilisation has convulsed 
their culture and their economy but the reaction has not 
been miitorm. To-day, the Bantii are a people in transition, 
ranging from comparatively unaffected tribal units in the 
Keserves. which are areas of land set aside for exclusive 
Native occupation, through farm labourers on European 
farms, to nr!)an Natives with their own diversification of 
culture, education and occupation, varying from . . . . 
miueworker or municipal labourer to tea<iher and trade 
union organiser. Roughly one-half of the total Native popu- 
lation lives in the Keserves. which will, when certain addi- 
tional laud has been acquired (to the purchase of which 
the Government has committed itself), amount to some 13 
per cent of the total area of the Union's 472,550 square miles. 
Some two million live on crown lands or on European farms 
as labour tenants or farm labourers. Approximately one- 
fifth are in urban areas. But it must be borne in mind that 
South African economy is based largely on a migratoi^ 
labour system and that accordingly these three groups are 
not static, but in a constant process of flux. In certain Re- 
serves, up to 60 pei- cent of the able-bodied males are found 
to be outside the Reserves engaged on some wage-earaing 
activity. This population instability and the effects of 
frequently changing enviroumentai influences add further 
complications to an already complex situation 

As in other countries, so too in South Africa, the ten- 
dency towards urbanisation has been assuming increasing 

proportions At the last census, 65 per cent of the 

Euro])eau group were living in urban areas. 66 per cent of 
the Asiatics. 54 per cent of the Coloureds. and 17 per cent 
of the Natives 

As in other countries . ... there has been a growing 
tendency towards self-analysis and assessment of the econo- 
mic realities and potentialities of the country. Because of the 
high standard of living enjoyed by a small section of the white 
population and because of the steady output of the coun- 
try's chief export, gold, it was long possible for the Union's 
actual economic position to be obscured. But the country 
is now becoming increasingly aware of the fact that its nat- 
ional income .... av(»rnges some £50 per annum per head 
of the population and is far below that of the other Domin- 
ions, ranking among the lowest in the world scale. Chiefly 
this is due to the tardiness of industrialisation, the fact that 
the country's natural resources (particularly base metals) 
have by no means been fully exploited and that its potential 
labour force has not Ixjcn harnessed into full productivity. 
The Social and Econonxic Planning Council, a body set up 
by the Government during the war, put the matter succinctly 
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\vlieu it .said tirat " the Union is doomed to a losing competi- 
tive stiujr^'le ajjainst the mentnlly developed la])Our of the 
Western Countries, against the awakening Eastern races 
and even against other part« of Africa, unlesi; the educa- 
tional facilities for the Non-European are improved 
Growhiii: awai-eness of these basic economic realities will be 
of ini[H)rtance in detennininff the extent to which educa- 
tional facilities will in the future be provided for the large, 
comparatively untrained and undeveloped, Non-European 
group. 

PmcsKNT Static op Scuooi. Education : Euuopkan. Edu- 
cation in respect of European children aged 7 to IG years 
inclusive, in all Provinces except Natal, where the age is 
7 to If) years, is compulsory iinless the child has passed 
Standard VI (Standard VIII in the Transvaal). According 
to the last South African Y;;ar Book, published in 19^1:1, 
94 per cent of the European children attend the state public 
schools, which are the schools which everybody attends 
whatever may be his rank or economic position 

Non-Europban, The position is completely different in 
regard to the Non-European gro\ip. Af)art from Natal, 
where the attendance of Coloured children is compulsory, 
and the Cape, where a similar provision has recently been 
introduced for Coloured and Asiatic children and will grad- 
ually become operative as facilities become available, there 
is no compulsory education for Non-Europeans in South 
Africa. Furthermore, European education is mainly public 
or state education, i.e., administered and financed by the 
State, private or local enterprise playing a very diminutive 
role; while Non-European education is mainly state-aided 
education — i.e., it is partly supported and controlled by 
mission enterprise. The relative contribution of the State, 
therefore, for non-European education is very small in 
coniparisoji with that for European education. European 
and non-European children do not attend the same schools. 
While segregation is difficult in other respects, in education 
it is complete 

The early history of education for Non-Europeans, and 
particularly for Africans, is one of missionary endeavour. 
. . . . Tt was only in 1941 that regulations defining the con- 
ditions for grants, which were very meagre, for " Mission 
Schools " were laid down. The Report further states " as 
in other parts of Africa, the history of Native education in 
the Orange Free State is practically synonymous with the 
history of the Missions ^\ This was the general pattern in 
all four Provinces, and the public was well content tc leave 
the responsibility for Native education to the Missions 

The pressure for greater governmental responsibility 
has been cumulative, clamantly voiced by the Africans them- 
selves and the liberal European element, and is now being 
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increasingly supported by intelligent public opinion, which 
is coming to understand that industrial development de- 
mands an efficient and trained labour force. 

There is a growing demand, particularly on the p«art of 
Africans, not only for greater governmental financial re« 
sponsibility, but also governmeuSil in place of the present 
mission control of education. The development of this atti- 
tude might possibly be termed " ingratitude for it is 
abundantly clear that the Mission Societies have been the 
generating force in developing Native eilucation. That their 
own primary purpose could not be promoted without liter- 
acy and that there was an external pressure directing this 
development is immaterial. It in no way lessens the great 
value of the Missions' crucial role in Native education. But 
acknowledgment of this debt to the Missions cannot be ex- 
pected to obligate the future of Native education to Mis- 
sion control. ^ With the need for planned and rapid expan- 
sion, the Missions will find themselves increasingly unable 
to provide the necessary personnel. This is the natural 
course of development in all countries. In South Africa, 
too, the Government must eventually take over complete re- 
sponsibility for Native education, while making grants to 
denominational schools. 

A number of government schools have already been 
established. Amalgamated schools, undenominational in 
form, are showing considerable increase in a number of 
centres. 

The Government's response to this pressure is reflected 
in the increasing amounts being made available for Native 
education. Formerly Native education was dependent for 
its finance on the S.A. Native Trust Fund, which received 
the bulk of its revenue from the 25^ative general tax. This 
system was abolished in 1945 when the Union Government 
took over financial responsibility for Native education. 
Under the Act of Union in 1910, education other than 
higher was relegated to the Provinces, but .... the 
Union Government has since taken over certain educational 
function.^ at that time not visualised and hence not allo- 
cated, such as technical industrial and vocationjil educa- 
tion, agricultural training, and child welfare The 

Provincial Councils are therefore the legislative authorities 
in regard to Native education. The administration is in the 
hands of the head of each provincial education department, 
who is assisted by a specialist officer with the title of Chief 
Inspector of Native Education. Each Province has an ad- 
visory board representative chiefly of the missions con- 
trolling the schools. In addition there has been set up since 
1945, when the Act was passed defining the new financial 
provision, a Union Advisory Board on Native Education. 
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Whcrea* the Provinces have always ina<le substautial 
contributions to European education, expenditure from 
their own resources on Niftive education has beeu*uegli|?ible. 
The total expenditure on Native education by the Provinces 
— chiefly for inspection — amounted to £r)8,07l in 1939. 
Until a short time ajro» when zUq financial relationship be- 
tween Central and Provincial authorities was placed on a 
new basis, the Government contrihutinjr 50 per cent of all 
provincial expenditure on services, the Governnumt paid a 
subsidy for each European child in average attendance. In 
this way, it paid for some 70 per cent, of Provincial expeudi- 
ture on European education. Subsidies were also paid for 
Coloured and Indian children, but obviously, in the absence 
of compulsory education, these subsidies, even though they 
wore on a per capita basis, could not be compared with those 
paid for European pupils. The subsidy for Coloured child- 
ren was £5 ns. Od. per annum, and, with the exception of 
the O.F.S., provincial expenditure exceeded this figure in 
other Provinces. With the new financial basis established 
between the Central Government and the Provinces, there 
is now no reason why the Provinces should not cover the 
hole field of Coloured and Asiatic education falling under 
their jurisdiction. 

There has never been, nor is there now, a per capita 
subsidy basis for Native education grants. Assistance is 
given by the payment of teachers' salaries, certain grant« 
for equipment, a number of maintenance grants for certain 
students, paymeiit of rent in specified cases, etc. Hence, 
although there !ias been a nuirked increase in the total allo- 
cations for Native- education, it "hears no relationship to 

increased needs or demands 

Enrolment of N.\tivk Ciiilduicn in 1941 



Standard 




Median A 


Sub-standards 


... 140,000 




Standard I 


(56,000 




Standard TI 


45.000 




Standard III 


.^^.ooo 


in.94 


Standard IV 


2,*?, 000 


14.72 


Standard V 


16,000 


15.54 


Standard VI 


11.000 


10,52 


Standard VII 


8.500 


17.19 


Standard VIII 


1,000 


18.35 


Standard TX 


:m 


19.13 


Suindard X 


200 


19.39 



Total 347,050 



Up-to-date figures relating to the number of school-age 
children for whom educational facilities are not available 
cannot be given until the census figures have been tabulated. 



The report of the Provincial Financial Uesonrccs Committee 
published ia 1944 gives calcnlations regarding the number 
of Non-Kun^pcau school ^ai^c (children of 7 to 14 years not in 
school. According to these estimates, 71 per cent of Bantu 
children (1,129,129) were not enrolled : 23.3% (14,175) of 
CJoloured and Asiatic children were not enrolled in all Pro- 
vinces excluding Xatal ; and in Natal 55 pov cent (23,451) 
Asiatic* children were not enrolled. 

The Committee drew up a rough budget of the addi- 
tional expenditure that would be involved if 90 per cent of 
Coloured and Asiatic and 80 per cent of Native children 
were to l)e given school facilities, allowing £10 p.a. for each 
Coloured and Asiatic child and £5 10s. Od. for each Native 
child to cover a reasonable cost of education ^\ This addi- 
tional expenditure, which makee allowance for teachers' 
salarie^i based on the existing median of salary scales, a 
teaching load of 30 pupils per teacher and an allowance 
of 5/- per annum for books, an allowance for medical in- 
spection, and an allowance of £1 p.a. for cost of accommoda- 
tion, would amount to a further seven million pounds. It 
seems elear that this budget errs on the side of conservatism 
and does not make sufficient provision for the payment of 
teacherfj* salaries on a scale which is commensurate with 
their responsibilities and will not therefore help to stem the 
present tendency of Natives teachers to leave the teaching 
profession in order to obtain employment assuring them 
greater economic reward 

The fact remains, however, that no plan for the future 
has b(»en formulated by either government or provincial 
authorities. The estimates are framed each year in a man- 
ner that ai)i)ears to be largely fortuitous. The four Pro- 
vinces put in their estimates, each Province attempting to 
get the maximum possible increase in order to expand edu- 
cational facilities. It is hoped that the Union Advisory 
Board on Native Education, only recently established, Will 
act not only as a co-ordinating body but will serve as an 
instrument for the development of long-term, national 
policy. 

The position obtaining in regard to Non-European 
primary education has been dealt with at this length not 
because of any belief that primary education is the sole edu- 
catioiml provi.sion that should be made for a backward popu- 
lation, but in the conviction that an adequate system of 
primary edncation is the strategic liase for future progress. 
Acknowledgment of this principle is implicit in many of the 
findings of the Report of the Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion (1940) and explicit in its recommendation that, with 
a view to the success of the programme of adult education, 
provision be made for the school instruction of all children 
of school-age on the basis of a long* term policy as suggested 
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by the Social niid Etjouomic Planning Council '\ It cannot 
be Kufti(^iently stressed that the greatest single immediate 
(^anse of educational backwardness and illiteracy in the 
Union of Wouth Afriea is the lack of facilities for the 
primary edneation of Non-Europeans and the inadequacy 
of the present existing facilities. To some extent conditions 
arisinj5 out of the war were responsible for accentuating 
difficulties: building pra^Uieally ceased during the war 
owing to shortage of man-power and materials, and a num- 
ber of school-buildings, the plans for which have been 
passed, have not been erected. Uut the over-riding reason 
for the lack of primary school provision for Non-Europeans 
is linancial strangulation. Although to-day there is a grow- 
iag public recognition that the white Trustees of the Non- 
European people must , if only in their own interests, make 
a^leqnato fuuincial provision for Non-European advance, in 
the past it was generally held that the Non-European must 
pay for Iuk own services. This has now appeared impos- 
sible, and most sections of the European population are 
prepared, however grudgingly, to accept their financial re 
sponsibility in the matter. While this represents a con- 
siderable advance in attitude, it must be remembered that 
in a caste society, such m South Africa is, it is unlikely that 
the services provided for Non-Europeans will approximate 
in quality to those for Europeans, at least for many years. 
If the country were prepared to make the money available, 
the children woidd be ixi school, the teachers could be trained 
and the buildings erected 

The Non-European population does not have to be 

begged to go to school. It wants to go to school 

Education represents to most Africans the open sesame to 
t!ie world of progress and advancement. This is the basic 
attitude, and the long waiting lists at the majority of 
schools, the larjre attendances which unregistered schools 
enjoy, the periodic instructions from the Departments limit- 
ing attendance to not more than fifty children per teacher^ 
all testify to this large and unsatisfied desire for 'education. 

The number of school buildings provided by Africans 
in Native areas and financed by the voluntary imposition 
of a special tribal levy is further testimony to the eager de- 
sire for schooling. A frequent reason for the departure of 
Native farm labourers from a European farm is the absence 
of schools and the desire to live where schools are available 
for the children. Despite this prevalent desire for educa- 
tion, a- large number of^parents have not yet coine to under- 
stand that school-attendance must be regular and continu- 
ous. Children drift back days and sometimes weoks after 
term begins. They are absent from school on the most 
trivial pretexts, such as trifling physical ailments^ 
inclement weather, or some domestic need African 
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imreiits have still to Ix; tauglit that the Western system of 
formal education cannot function effectively on an inter- 
mittent basis. 

But despite these (iifltculties the importajit point is that 
the Bantu have a i)Ositive attitude towards education. It 
has an element of faith which at times verges on the 
pathetic. On the other hand, the rebuffs and shocks to which 
this faith has been subjected must not Ik; overlooked. Th'^ss 
are the residt both of the quality of the schools and the 
instruction given in them, and of the general economic 
structiu'e of the country. Non-Eiu'opean ])riniary schools in 
existence are too often over-crowded, poorly built and in- 
adequately equipped, and the teachers, themselves with an 
inadequate cultural and educational background, must 
teach children whose homo circumstances and home life are 
inadequate for the form of education they desire. Ideals 
and ambitions formed in school turn too often to frustra- 
tion on contact with the realities of the outside world. 

That a similar desire for educatiori <^xists amongst the 
Indian population of Nat«al is proved by tbe number of vol- 
untary schools established by the people themselves. The 
vast majority of Asiatic schools in Natal are not owned or 
built by the Government , 

Particularly in the urban areas is the school need great? 
and the longest waiting lists and most niunerous refusals 
to would-be school'goers are found in those areas. There, 
too, the consequences of inadequate primary school facilities 
are most serious, for in the absence of schools and in view 
of the break-down of parental discipline and the necessity 
for the mother to work because of the low earning i)Ower of 
Natives, the cliild is forced on to the street and frequently 
develops undesirable tendencies which cannot be counter- 
acted in later life. In the country, where tribal structure 
and disciidine survive to a great(;r extent, the social con- 
sequences of non-school-going are not as marked as in the 
towns, Bui in the rural areas a new set of difficulties have 
to be overcome. The children are required to carry out a 
Kuniber of activities, such as herding, which keeps them out 
of the schools. Apart from certain Sotho tribes, the mem- 
bers of which reside in small hamlets or villages, the maj- 
ority of rural Bantu live in small family units scattered 
over a wide area. Placement of schools to overcome these 
difficulties of distance will have to be extremely carefully 
planned if children are to be safeguarded from having, to 
walk five miles or more to school. The introduction of com- 
pulsory education in the rnral areas will eventnally have 
to synchronise with a concerted effort to rehabilitite the Re- 
serves, which will involve, together with a number of other 
measures, extensive fencing. This would release large num- 
bers of youths at present occupied in hciniag. 
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It is of significance to note that although the number 
of Native chihlren inore than doubled in the fifteen yearw 
between 1925 and iOJiU, the nund)er of children in Sub«stand« 
ards A and B taken as a percentage of the total primary 
and secondary school enrolment (]ecrea8e(l only from 68 t4» 
60 per cent. The comparative European figure is 17 per 
cent. The percentage of educands in post-primary classes 
(i.e., above Standard VI) increased only from 1.79 to 2.24 
per cent, which must be compared with the European fig- 
ures, which rose from .to 19.4 per cent. The implica- 
tion of these bald figures is that much of the education that 
is given is sheer waste and of no lasting or permanent value 
to the pupils. The majority of school-leavers leave before* 
reaching Standard I, and even if they have at that stage, 
as so frequently occurs, spent several years in school, they 
cannot be said to have had any education. Even if they 
reach Standard III and leave school, many of them do not 
use the education received and so, in eflfect, lapse into 
illiteracy. 

An investigation carried out in Johannesburg showed 
that while poverty was the greatest single cause of school- 
lejiving, 25 per cent of Native children left school of their 
own accord, which is a direct indication of the lack of 
holding power of schools, a holding power which cannot be 
increased until both accommodation and tuition are made 
to approximate mon» closely to requisite standards of 
efficiency 

In view of the great incidence of early school-leaving 
among Africans, the need for agencies which can exercise a 
healthy influence on the young boys and girls in the dan- 
gerous period between school-leaving and taking up employ- 
ment is particularly marked Greater attention has, 

indeed, been paid of late to the recreational needs of Non- 
Europeans 

But of no less,, and probably greater, importance 
is the fact that the economy of the country has been so de- 
veloped that there is very little correspondence between 
educational attainment and economic reward. South Africa 
is the country of the industrial colour bar. While this col- 
our bar is legislatively operative only in the mining in- 
dustry, it operates without the necessity of legislative sanc- 
tion but through the force of customary usage in the over* 
whelming majority of the country's industries. This mcins 
that the great bulk of Non*Europeans is in effect restricted 
to unskilled occupational levels, while the skilled occupa- 
tions are reserved for the white workers. The disparity be- 
tween skilled and unskilled wages is very great, the un- 
skilled wage in South Africa being 16 per cent of the skilled 
wage, as against f>0 in Britain. in Canada and 75 in 
Australia. The increas(i in industrialisation, particularlf 
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during the war years, has brought about some modification 
in industrial structure and an increasing number of Non- 
Europeans are wiid to have found occupations in semi- 
skilled or operative ranks. Hut in general, it is still true to 
say that for the va«t majority, unskilled labour is the one 
occupation open to them, and this form of occupation does 
not differentiate between literate and illiterate, educated 
and uneducated. 

One of the most pressing needs is to find occupational 
outlets for educated Non-European youths. Reference has 
repeatedly been made to the eager desire of Non-Europeans 
for education, and what is thought of as education is school- 
ing, passing examinations and obtiiining certificates. 
Families make heroic sacrifices to keep their children at 
school : older sisters and brothers grind at some occupa- 
tion in order to financp the education of the younger child- 
ren in the family. The number of young men who obtain a 
Junior Certificate (8 to 9 years' schooling after the sub- 
standards) or the matriculation certificate is increasing, and 
80, too, is the number of such young men who can find no 
occupational outlet. 

In regard to technical training, cause and effect are so 
inter-related that it is impossible to separate them. On the 
one hand, thei^e is the appalling inadequacy of technical 
training facilities. In the Cape, for instjince* out of 218,000 
Native pupils in various schools in 1948, 924 were in in- 
dustrial schools. Total State expenditure on technical, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural training for Natives in the whole 
country amounted to £23,552 in 1939. The Social and Eco- 
nomic Planning Council states that a bare 250 children are 
enrolled at the Capetown Technical College and that some 
750 Native youths and 875 Native girls go to trade schools. 
On the otlier hand, there is no occupational outlet for the 
majority of Non-Europeans even if they are fully trained 
and skilled unless they set up their own enterprises to 
serve their own people. Th'> Apprenticeship Act contains no 
explicit colour-bar clause, but the manner in which it hafl 
operated — through a system of Apprenticeship Committees 
composed of representatives of the employers and the white 
employees — has given no entry to Africans and has, accord- 
ing to such evidence as is available, increasingly tended to 
exchule Colon reds. It is claimed that less than 1% of 
Coloured youths who leave school have any hope of enter- 
ing a skilled job through apprenticeship. 

Despite the restricted work-opportunities open to edu- 
cated and skilled Non-Europeans, the demand for additional 

instruction, whole or part time, is growing The 

Union Government has agreed to the training of Non- 
European veterinary assistants and has plans completed 
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for the necessary efitablishmont. Nursing provides an cut- 
lot foiv Non-Kuropeans not anxious to touch or enter 
domestic service It is hoped to open up opportuni- 
ties for Non-Euroi)eans as dentists and pharnuicists and 
there is evidence that more Africans are turning: to hiw. 

There are denuiads for ni<rht-sdiooI vocational training 
which are nowhere ssitisfied. A specific demand of this 
nature is for instruction in uuMv car mechanics from the 
huge body of African drivers of private ami conuuercial 
cars and lorries. This group has been swelled by demobil- 
ised African soldiers who were largely trained and used as 
drivers in Mechanical Transport units of the army. 

TmaTivUACv. Hut even if — by some miracle — formal 
education wore over«nigl)t to become available to every 
school -age Xon -European , it would not, although represent- 
ing an innuense step forward and an incalculable easing of 
the problems of the future, dispose of the problem of illiter- 
acy. There are no reliable figures available to show the 
exact e.Ktent of illiteracy anH)ng the various Non -European 
groups. A survey of African residents in Johannesburg 
showed that appro.ximately one half of the sample group 
were illiterate. As this is a study of a highly selective urban 
group, the assmnption that the proportion of literacy is 
much higher than in the general poj)ulation is justified. At 
a military camj) in the Transkei it was found that out of 
2,000 Native recruits, 10 per cent were able to read. 

Bearing in mind the inadequacies of primary schooling 
and the great turnover in enrolment, it does not seem that 
the proportion of illiterates can be appreciably reduced un- 
less ra<lical alterations in the present system are effected. 
This applies particularly to Africans. The introduction of 
compulsory education for Coloured should lessen the illi- 
teracy proportion among them as the system becomes opera- 
tive. The Adult Education Committee states " if we were 
to fix literacy at the attainment of Standard III. it would, 
among other things, be evident from this to what extent 
the numbers of early school leavers and youths not attend* 
ing school add to the number of illiterates As only lb'% 
of Native school-goers reach Standard III, the fact that tho 
present education.al structure is not adequate to solve the 
|)roblem or even t-o ease the path of the future, requires no 
further emphasis 

Africans do not restrict their desire for education to^ 
their children. There is abundant testimony to the demand 
of adult Africans, particularly in urban areas, for literacy. 
In all the Mine Compounds, there are groups of workers 
receiving instruction from their fellow-workers or Mission 
workers. These efforts are si)ontaneous and. surprisingly 
enough in view of the Mining Industry's interests in pro- 
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nioting the henltli and recmition of Wh African workers, in 
no way orj^aniscd by it. The number of night schools in 
various urban centres has iniireased considerably during re- 
cent 3*ears. There is as yet no organisation to stiniuhite 
the demand for or to initiate the establishment of night 
schools, nor is there any connection between them, except 
in Natal where the education department supervises them, 
lu Durban, where the niuuicipality subsidises to the ex- 
tent of £1,000 p.a., there are 80 night schools with an enrol- 
ment of about 850. In the Transvaal, the Education De- 
partment assistr. a few night schools with grants. Classes 
are organised by missions, private individuals. mend)ers of 
the Transvaal Teachers' Association, and pnpiLi of certain 
European high schools. Ueeently the Transvaal Teachers' 
Association set up / Federal Committee on Adult Kduo^- 
tion to eo-' rdinate ine.se activites and to extend night school 
facilities in the Witwatersrand area. It is expected that 
soon, with fhiancial help fmm the Union Education De- 
partment and ctl)er assistance, a strong co-ordinating Com- 
mittoe for night school work will take over the function of 
the Federal Committee. 

At this stage, then, the problem in South Africa is not 
so much to stimulate the demand for education eitlier for 
children or for adults", but to devise ways and nieans of 
meeting existing denmnds. But expansion by it.self will 
not eliminate the high proportion of what might be termed 
*^ educational wastage " now being incurred. Increased 
provision of prinniry school facilities must go hand in hand 
with a radical alteration of present educational methods and 
approaches 

It would be diflicult .... to adjudicate as between 
rival needs. There does, however, seem to be general agree* 
ment that the most clamant need is to introduce compulsory 
primary education for Non-Europeans in the urban areas if 
the growing generation in the towns is to be safeguarded 
from the dangers which at present threaten its development. 
Next in importance would probably rank the education of 
Natives both in Native areas and on European farms, speci- 
fically in regard to agriculture and health. The soil re- 
sources of the Union, at no time lavish, are deteriorating 
at an alarming rate due chiefly to primitive agricultural 
techniques and wasteful and reckless exploitation of the 
soil. A process no less costly in the final reckoning is 
what has been termed hunnin erosion which is under- 
mining the Union's population. As compulsory registration 
of births and deatiis has not been introduced for Non- 
Europeans, vital statistics which would accurately reflect 
the position are lacking. But enough data have been accu- 
mulated to point to an alarming incidence of gastro-in- 
testinal and deficiency diseases, a mounting tuberculosis 
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rate, and an alsirmingly and abnormally high infant 

mortality rate 

Tliea* are a nuinber of vohint;iry agencies at present 
dealing with one or other aspects of the broad field covered 
hy adult education. The Red Cross Society and St. John's 
Ambnlanc<; Society, the Child Welfare Society, the Public 
Health Departuient, partticniarly where ITealth Centres 
have been established, the clinics established by certain 
local authorities, are all active in the field of health edu- 
cation. The Red Cross Society, in particular, has made 
significant contributions through its pamphlets published 
in as many as four different Native languages, its posters 
designed particularly to assist illiterates, its reference and 
lending library, and above all, its production of lilms. Two 
of these films, one dealing with venereal disease an<l the 
other with typhus, were especially arranged for Natives. 

In other fields of adult education for Non-Europeans 
are agricultural societies, co«operatives, women's associa- 
tions for the betterment of home life, boys' and girls' clubs. 
Wayfarers, Pathfinders, sports clubs and leagues, art ex- 
hibitions, child welfare societies, cripple care committees, 
association for the blind, deaf and dumb, Y.M.C.A. work, 
churches, and missions which carry on a number of activi- 
ties in both rnrni and urban areas. Those activities along 
with social welfare are subsidised by the government, but 
there is a great lack of co-ordination in the work. What 
has been significant in the past four years is the increasing 
willingness on the part of organisations estahli.shed to 
benefit the lower class European to include in their work 
provision for Nou*r]uropeans. Advances, too, have Injen 
mad(i in the attitude of the government towards the Non- 
European peoples who are now brought within the scope 

of most, if not all, social welfare legislation 

(The article here discusses the radio, the press and 
libra ries.) 

But no plan, no matter how excellently devised, c;in 
exist in a vacuum. Kduration is not an end in itself; it is 
a means to an end. The aim of edncaticm is to enable the 
individual to improve his skills and his knowledge and to 
widen the horizons of bis iut(*rest in order to live a happier, 
fuller and more constructive life and to utilise to their 
maximum the potentialities which his particular society 
provides. To educate aiL individual to certain skills and 
then to deny him the opportunity of practising them : to 
widen his intellectual horizon to an onjoynieut of a variety 
of cultural pnrsuiti. which an? no longer available after 
the conclusion of the educative process : such education 
must of necessity breed frustration and seething resent- 
ment, if not open revolt. 
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lit iitluM- words. ;i sueccsst'iil ediu-itioiial .systttiii can 
only he evDived once ;i society has (leci(l(»(l ba^sic questions : 
namely, what occnpations its members ai-e to follow and 
what shall In; their social and political statns. To the first 
qnestion 'South Africa has as yet {jiven no defmitci answer; 
to the second it has given an answer which is not accept^ible 
to the Non-Europeans to whom it applies. 

Hitherto it has been generally a<:cepted that the great 
bulk of Africans shall be unskilled labourers. The theory 
i.s that they shall live in tlie Reserves, that the men shall 
periodically leave the Reserves to sell their labour, which 
is the only marketabh^ commodity of which they can dis- 
pose, and that by a combination of money wages paid on 
the assumption tliat the faniily^s subsistence is in part pro- 
vided for by the products froiu the hind, subsidised by the 
man*s earnings outside the Reserves, a workable economy 
will be attained. This is the theory. The pnictice La's 
already been broken down in part and is increasingly doing 
so. It is estimated that in certain areas, such* as the 
Tran^ikei with its population of IJ million Natives, one 
third of the population is landless. The process of urbanisa- 
tit)n is heconiiiig nu^re marked, revealing itself particularlv 
in the townward drift of women. But as yet the bulk of 
the population in this tnin.sition stage is a " part-time " 
population : part-tinu* farmer and part-time industrial lab- 
ourer, educated for neither occupation and lacking in the 
.skills requi.site for both. 

An efficient educational sy.stem for Soutli Africa can 
only be evolved once it has been decided to what extent the 
popiihition is to be .stabilised and to what extent a full- 
timu Native pea>simtry and a permanent industrial labour 
force is to be developed. At present, primary education in 
town and country differs little in content. Africans them- 
selves are vehemently opposed to any deviation from the 
European system and tend to regard only book-learning as 
wlucation in the truest .sense. Even the most enlightened 
and liberal educationists theni.selves have their hands tied 
by reason of the fact that they do not know what they are 
educating their pupils for. Are the Native youths attend- 
ing a school in a remote Native area going to be agricul- 
turists, or are they going to leave the area and work and 

live in a town 

(A promising Farm School experiment in the Cape Pro- 
vince. Olen Grey district, is here Ijrieily described.) 

While adult educaticm lags far behind i)rinmry educa- 
tirm in the extent of the f;icilities provided, the perplexity 
as to purf)ose is a far lesser one. Adult education for Non^ 
Europeans is a necessity not only for the benefit of the in- 
dividuals concerned but in order to make possible the im- 
plemenfcition of such j)rogre.ss5ve health and agricultural 
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sclieiiu'S us are boing sponsored by state autliorititts. It 
is JV truism t«> st^ite that the j^iMieral health of the whole 
coiniuiiiiit y can only !m» secured and maintained if the whole 
mass of tile people has a real share in education and has 
some understandinjc of its mejiniujr and purpose". This 
is particularly true oi a segregationalist society like the 
South Afriean one. where the less privilejjed raeial <rroups 
tend to rejyard all governuient-sponsored measures with an- 
tagonism. This is the present situation in some of the Native 
areas — where the s;ilvation of the l»nd and of the people is 
endangered by hostility to nu^asures intended for their ad- 
vancement. Without the oo-operation of the people, which 
cannot be secured while they are lacking in understanding, 
soil reclamation scljemes will fail as singly as will health 
campaigns. Only co-ordinated efforts in which the educa- 
tional apparatus* is geared to the total project can halt de- 
terioration of national and hinnan resources and set the 
signal for future progress. 

IV. ASIA 

Continuing to the east, the immense areas and great 
populations of China and India claim immediate attention. 

CHINA. Fundamentally democratic, with a deep rever- 
ence foi^ scholarship, relatively homogeneous, without the con- 
tinuous burdens of foreign domination, productive in philo- 
sophy and the arts, and creative of cidtural forms understood, 
enjoyed, and followed by a vast population, the Chinese 
have vet only recently initiated a. successful national 
attack on the tasks of Fuiulamental Education. Perhaps the 
language iliflTiculty may lie largely aeeountable; and there are 
other reasons to be sought in the politicaK economic, and social 
historv of the country. There is now an;ple evidence, in any 
case, that China, as a Repuldic. has In^en setting about the 
problem with a new national determination. 

The devoted and enthusiastic work of Mr. James Yen has 
been reported in the volume from which a quotiition is given 
at the beginning of this Chapter. Many other workers, fired 
with religious or humanitarian zeal, have taken part in the 
vast endeavour to bring education to a total population of 
450 millions. 

The following statement is taken from an authoritative 
Chinese source: 

Since the introduction of the modern educational system 
in China it has been the prinu; object of the National Gov* 
ernment, especially since 1027, to push f(u-ward elementary 
edncatiim and to combat illiteracy. Several attempts were 
made to accomplish this long-desired result in limited 
periods of time. Progress in different provinces has differed 



aiicording to local conditions, but unfortunateiv all such 
efforts were interrupted by the outbreak of the Sino-Japau. 
ese war iii VJM. 

Meanwhile, however, the National Government did not 
abandon itk purpose to reform the system of local govern- 
ment in order to give it a democratic character. After 
a number of experiments the new Statute on local govera- 
ment wa.s promulgated in the summer of 1939. Within 
this new system of local government education i)lavs a very 
important pnrt. The essence of the system is to give people 
the opportunity of self-government and the i)ractice of demo- 
cracy by el(!ction. The system is based on the old tradition 
of the family as the unit in the formation of soriety. As 
a rule, the primary unit is one fa mil v. About ten families 
form a Chia, ten Chias a Pao. ten Paos a Shiang (with st 
variation of between six to fifteen). Each family is (loiinted 
on a basis of tive persons. 

It was intended to have the local educational svstem 
called " People's Education (or Universal Education). 
One People\s School was to be established in a Pao (roughly 
100 families) and one Central People's School was to be 
estHhlished in a Shiang. This project wa.s to be carried out in 
a period of five years for all the provinces, with the e.vcep. 
tion of Szechwan, where three years was the period. 

In the first ycjar all the existing schools were to Im 
reorganised starting on the 1st August, 1940. In the 
tirst year each Shiang was to have a Central People's 
School and three Paos, on an average* were to have one 
Peo[>Ie's SchooL During the second year three Paos were 
to have two People's Schools and during the third vear each 
Pao was to have a Peoi)le's School, with the exception of 
the Paos in the Shiang where the Central People's School 
existed. 

Despite the difficult times, this project has been car- 
ried through very successfully in Free China. Taking the 
Province of Sxechwan, prior to the introduction of this 
project in 1939, among the 4,640,301 children between (> and 
12 years old, only 1,490,639 were in school. In the your 
1039 there were altogether, including kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, primary, and elementary schools with higher grades, 
25.984 .^Jchools. which is o::ly 32.12% of the number planned. 
In the year 1944 the number of People's Schotds and Central 
People's Schools reached 47.341. Among 4.689.378 child- 
ren of school are 3.516.916 wore already in school, an in- 
crease from 32.12% to 75%. 

tn this local reform. People's Kdncation " differs 
from former prinuiry education in this resi)ect', namely, that 
it includes adult education in the People's Schools ami Cen- 
tral People's Schools. This adult education is carried out 
in separate schools or classes. Since the introduction of 
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the new system each People's School has two divisions, ot 
for children botwoeu the ages of six and twelve, the other 
for adiiitK between the ages of fifteen and forty-five, sub- 
divided for men and women. The nsnal period of the elenien- 
tivry oonrses for adnlts is four niO-iths, devoted to civics, 
Chinese, ''elementary knowledge'^, mathematics and music; 
further advances! courses in Central People's Schools 
are given to adnlts who have finished the elementary 
courses. This advanced Course of six months will emphasise 
vocational training. This part of the work ha« not ad- 
vanced as fast as prinuiry education because of the shortage 
of labour during the war and also ^he difficult economic 
condition of the i>eoi)ie, which did not give them time to 
attend adults' classes. But it is very encouraging to see 
that the ordinary people realise the importance of educa- 
tion and are willing to contribute either in money or in 
building nuiterials, such as bricks, tiles and timbers, for 
building a new school. Everywhere there has been enthusi- 
astic support for People's Education The result is 
the rapid development of schools on the primary level, and 
there have been rapid increases in the middle schools in the 
same province. 

The aim of this People's Education is to give one tenth 
of the population free elementary education and to liquidate 
illiteracy in the first period for about 35% of the popula- 
tion. As to the number of graduates who are attending 
secondary schools, about one out of a hundred reach this 
goal. 

There were great difficulties in getting trained teach- 
ers for the rapidly growing number of schools, and the 
standard had to be somewhat reduced to meet the situation 
after the introduction of this reform ; but the Normal 
Schools have increased in numbers and the educational ex- 
penditure has also increased. Taking, for example, the 
same Province of Szechwan, the educational expenditure in 
the provincial budget in the year 1939 was 8.37%, increas- 
ing to 14.44% in 1945. The expenditure in the budget of 
the district governments was between 31.90% and 39.89% of 
the total biulgot. without counting voluntary contributions 
in money and in kind, including building materials and rice 
for the teachers. 

The People^s School and Central People's School are 
the centres of the Pao and of country life; teachers are 
taking part in the administration of their respective Pao 
and Shiangand they exercise quite a marked influence on the 
political life of the qommnnity. 

This is a- fine accomplishment during China's eiglit- 
.year-long struggle against Japanese aggression; and the 
rapid progress in edmration in general, and People's Educa- 
tion in particular, mnst be recognised as a remarkable 
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adiieveiuent in modern Ciiiiia. In time to come, side by side 
with the practice of the .self-governing? system, it is essen- 
tial that China as a modern State shonld develop in the 
right direction, while education and Fnndamental Educa* 
tion ar6 pursued along the best lines. 
The heroic efforts of Chinese teachers and students during 
the war are well known, and the formal governmental effort 
is proceeding in the face of economic and political diflicnlties 
the coarse of which is anxiously followed by the world. 

Language difficulties are acute in China, especially be* 
ca\ise of the form of the traditional expression of the language 
in writing and in print. These difficulties are of such a special 
kind that they will be dealt with more fully in a later section 
of this volume. The general nature of the problem in China 
exhibits very sharply also the difficulties which arise in a well 
established culture when Fundamental Education is under- 
taken with aims which diverge markedly from those that have 
been consciously or unconsciously set in the older tradition. 

, Concerning these latter, difficulties, quotations are pre* 
sented from a printed contribution submitted to the Editorial 
Committee (Hsu 1) : 

Education in contemporary China is a problem which 
belongs to ... . a society which is in a state of rapid 

change Here the problem involves not only cultural 

transition from the older to the younger generation but also 
the change from old to new standards for all, as well as the 
. ability of the society to assimilate the products of the new 
standards .... it is a situation in which family, school, 
and the society fail, at least temporarily, to conform to each 
others' standards. 

In order to understand education in contempoi-ary 
China* it is necessary to grasp its basic features in tradi- 
tional China .... that is, China before 1842, when Chinese 
society was free from significant western influences and was 
more or less a self*contained whole. In that China, in- 
formal education had three objects .... livelihood . . . . 
social adequacy .... and ritual adequacy In tradi- 
tional China formal education was a part of informal edu- 
cation A livelihood was to be made studying the 

cLissics and working to pass a number of successive exam- 
inations. Succe.*;sful candidates would enjoy opportunities 

of becoming members of the official hierarchy 

Officialdom, which absorbed the more energetic elements of 
the society, was practically an industry under the circum- 
stances. In relation to social adequacy .... a learned 
person was expected to show greater adlierence to classical 
rules in matter^ of filial piety, sex behaviour, etc. Theor- 
etically. Chineses scholars were not supposed to take too 

much notice of the spiritual world Nevertheless, 

as most ritual matters were communal matters and all 
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5>(:holai-s wcro Uiw^hx to be hannonioiis with the eonnnunities 
in which they lived .... this theoretical diffei-ence was of 
no MuUerinl ronse(|nenee. 

Since 1SI2 and especially after Iftll. when China be- 
came a He|)ul)lic and when all traditional institutions of 

education and examination were formally abolished 

Western influence becanio definitely more fashionable 

luforinal education i-(»maincd. however, the .same as before 
for the vast umjority of the Chinese. As a result formal 
education, as ^iven in schools, and informal education, as 
given in homes and neighbourhoods, were often conflicting. 
- . . . The abolition of the old imperial examination system, 
the fact that the new schools taught new subjects anil were 
no longer under the control of the family .... that more 
schools were established through government, missionary, 
and commercial efforts .... that schools became more ex- 
pensive* .... led to the loss by the literati as a grouf) of 

sonu» of their old prestige Also a series of social 

conflicts resulted. 

One category of social conflict appears in connection 
with sanitation and health. School children are taught not 
to spit on the floor, to take baths regularly, to have injec- 
tions when there is a cliolera epidemic, etc. When they go 
home, they find the barrier of age-old habits, deeply in- 
trenched in the minds of their parents and senior relatives, 
practically insurmountable. 

The second category of social conflict .... involves 

the (piestion of sex mores There have been many 

tragedies in which a man's educational level and that of his 
wife were vastly different. 

A third category of social conflict concerns family 
bonds. Parental antiiority is being broken more and more 
by a gn?ater expression of exclusive intimacy between nmn 

and wife Many parents find this experience very 

latter. 

The fourth category of social conflict may be called un- 
employment among the educated Among Chinese 

literati there has never been any tradition of experience in 
organisation for active purposes. Non-offlcial organisations 
even on a vast scale have always existed in the country but 
th(\v were organised along established lines for tlie purposes 

of maintaining the statm quo The application of 

most of the newly wcipiired techniques in such fields as agri- 
culture . co-operatives, and industries requires .... mod- 
ern ty[)es of organisation. Furthermore, nuiny educated 
persons in the new situation are finding themselves unable 
to tak(» advantage of sonu? of tlie newer opf)Ortnnities be- 
cause they involve a certain loss of the literati status. Also 
there is a vast difference in standards of living between the 
educated classes on tlie one hand, and the majority of the 
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population on the otluM-. Hefore the presiMit war, the aver- 
age salary of a university graduate, if he secured a job, 
would be about eight to teu times the salary of a waiter 

in a restaurant or of a shoj) assistant The vast 

majority of industrial and commercial establishments had 
needs but were \mable to offer rewards which would be 
equivalent to the standard of living of the educated. 

Another difficulty is a most fundamental one. 
That is the lack of industrial development in China as a 
whole. We may say that China is overpopulated or we may 
say that she is suffering from under-production. 

Without considering these fundamentiil points, some 
enthusiastic reformers have stiirted the so-called college- 
student-gO'back'to-village movement. These people and 
others exhorted products of modern education to go back 
to their rural districts with the intention of improving the 
life and conditions of millions of farmers while, at the 
«ame time, they would Imve to live, more or less, under the 
same conditions that they were trying to improve. This 
movement has two drawbacks : The first is tliat, without 
some sort of religious or other type of fanaticism, it has 
never been [mssible, throughout the known years of human 
history, to get i)eople who are used to a higher level of com- 
fort and have been t;iught the necessity of such comfort 
voluntarily to give this up in favour of a life which is liter* 
ally a fraction of their customary standard. The second 
drawback is more fnnda mental. These reformers have failed 
to recognise that reformation of rural conditions must be 
sustained by im])rovement of urban production, for the dis- 
astrous conditions of many Chinese villages are the result 
of forces beyond the control of local comnnmities and their 
inhabitants. 

A second contribution (Laubach G, pages 1-8) draws upon 
the experience of. a veteran teacher of Chinese illiterates. This 
contribution emphasises the importance for China, as for all 
other lands, of high speed printing presses producing cheap 
reading matter. It asserts that the attack on illiteracy **can be- 
come a mass movement oidy through a number of organisa- 
tions, institutions, and individuals working simultaneously 
from different angles in order to bring i)ressure on the life 
of the people ^\ It speaks of the fact that the financial sup- 
port for education tends to be shifted frou: the central gov- 
ern meni to provincial governments and from them to muni- 
cipalities, which ** in some cases hold up the whole project 
for lack of funds It speaks also of the danger of political 
interference when the enterprise is made entirely govern- 
mental. 

After reporting on the favourable residts of certain mis- 
sionary activities^ this contribution goes onr to say, " two dif* 
ficiilties naturally arise in connection with projects sponsored 




by nmall J^roups, iustitutions, or individuals The first 

18 tlir^tthe wide ranj^e of experiments which .... are neces- 
sary tend to become so wide that they cannot secnre adequate 

results or Jea(i to accurate findings The second is that 

thosa interested are so very largely persons who have . . . . 
becoK\e devoted to a certain method .... and are absolutely 
impervious to the vahie of other methods ^\ There are at least 
a score of schemes in use in various parts of China for the 
attack on the linguistic problem and this circumstance makes 
a mass movement on a large scale, almost an impossibility *\ 
It also obstructs the production of follow-up materials, pro* 
duced cheaply in adequate quantities 

The contribution ends by pointing out that the Chinese 
common people have a culture, quite regardless of literacy, 
which is ** so developed that they can, in drama, needlework, 
ceramics, and architecture, display a form of art that pre- 
serves the traditions of the past and reveals initiative in the 

present The development of economic life should have 

its place, but not to the exclusion of the traditional culture- 
life, nor to the exclusion of the spiritual and moral life essen- 
tial to a fully developed personality 

INDIA, In the sub-continent of India, Fundamental 
Education faces a task not less immense, in terms of the num- 
bers concerned, than the task in China, hardly less diflScult 
in the matter of language, and profoundly complicated by 
historic tensions and present political uncertainties. A com- 
prehensive contribution on the situation in India (Chetsingh 
1, pp. 8-11) is here presented in part. The portion of this state- 
ment which describes the situation largely in factual terms 
reads as follows : 

Less than 15% of the people in -India live in towns and 
cities a« compared with 79% in England and Wales, 51% in 
the United Stiites of America and 42% in Prance. In British 
India nearly 74% of the population is dependant on agri- 
cultural or pastoral pursints. India's problem of mass edu- 
cation is therefore largely a rural problem. Of the total 
villajxe population about 179,000,000 live in villages with 
less than 2,000 inhabitants. Nearly 70,000,000 people live 
in villages which have a population of less than 500 inhabi- 
tants. The Auxiliary Education Committee of the Indian 
Statutory Commission wrote as follows in 1929 : 

** Primary education in towns is comparatively easy 
to provide, organise and make efficient. Schools and staffs 
are larger, good teachers are easier to secure, and ade- 
quate supervision and inspection can be more easily pro- 
vided. It js less diflicult to cater for the needs of par- 
ticular communities or classes. On the other hand, sites 
and proper * elbow-room ^ for schools cost more/' 
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In considering the financial aspects of employing trained 
teachers a Committee appointed hy the Government of Ben- 
gal to consider the probhiui of i)ri*niary and adtilt education 
wrote as follows in 1939, ten years later : 

Happily there are several factors inherent in the 
present situation which minimise considerably the 
amount required to allow an effective start. 

Although the 'total number of children of the ages 
()-9 in the province approximates 5.500,000, many of these 
reside in places or under conditions which make difficult, 
if not impossible, their attendance at a school. It will 
only be economically possible to create schools where at 
least 25-80 children can be gathered from within a radius 
of at most 2 miles. The population of Bengal is scattered 
over a very wide area and many children even with a 
properly distributed system of schools will be unable to 
attend." Communications are bad and for many years to 
come transport of children ^rom outlying areas to cen- 
tralised schools will be out of the question. There will 
be a certain number of children, also, who for other 
reasons such as infirmities, or attendance at private 
schools, will not attend the ordinary publicly provided 
primary school. We estimate that 20 per cent of the 
children will not for the above reasons have to be provided 
for, and the necessary expense is correspondingly re- 
duced. This brings the financial requirements down to 
4 crores/' (Lakh =100,000 units; crore=100 lakhs). 
The following will help us further to appreciate both the 
magnitude and the complexity of the problem : 

In many provinces large areas have a population density 
of no less than 150 persons to the square mile. The follow- 



ing Table illustrates this point: 

Percentaf^e of total Percentage of total 

area of province having population of pro^ 

a population of under vince living in ^uch 

Province 150 per square mile areas 

Baluchistan 100.0 * 100-0 

N.W.F. Province ... 88.6 71.6 

Coorg 86.0 77.9 

Assam 73.1 30.0 

Central Provinces ... 70.5 49.6 

Bombav 60.4 29.0 



It is interesting to note also the average area served 
by a boys' primary school. The figures were arrived at by 
the Indian Statutory Commission's Auxiliary Committee 
in 1929 and doubtless the average area served by a school has 
tended to shrink during the following years. Nevertheless, 
the fact that during the war years, 1939-1945, there was 
little expansion is so vital that in the main the figures con- 
tinue to be an effective guide. 
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AVKIIAGK AUKA SKltVlCI) IIV BoYS' PttlMAUV SCHOOI. 

Sq, Miles 

Madras 3,07 

Bombay ],[ 30.05 

Benga: 2.01 

United Provinces 5.65 

P^»UJil> 16.89 

Bihar and OrisKa :^.03 

Central Provinces 23.8i 

As^am 12!lO 

British India ,. ... 6.73 

It slionid he renienihered tlnit in the Punjab there is an 
exceptionally large number of middle vernacular schools 
which are really enlarged primary schools, and that in the 
Central Provinces and A^;sam there are large forest tracts 
which are very thinly populated. 

A remarkable feature of educational administration and 
policy in India has been the narrowness of its aim in the 
field both of primary and adult education. Literacy and 
little else has been the criterion of success. For instance, 
even in that most progressive government educational docu- 
ment, the Report of the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion on Post War Educational Development in India (popu- 
larly known as the Sargent Report) we read the following 
(in Chapter I) : ^ 

In 103{)-37 there were 11,985,986 pupils on the 
registers of some school or other as compared with ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 children in the 5-14 age group. 
Of these children 5,188,601 were in Class I, 2,355,418 in 
Class f], 1,722,292 in Class III, 1,214,504 in Class IV 
and only 703,628 in Class V. The balance were in Middle 
Schools, including the middle sections of high schools. 
Figures for previous years record a similar falling oflf. 
This means that less than one out of every four children 
stayed long enough at school to reach the earliest stage. 
Class IV, at which permanent literacy is likely to be at- 
tained. The result is that money spent on the others 
{nearly 80%) may he regarded as largely wasted/' 
(Italics not in the original.) 
One or two observations on this extract from the re- 
port of the most weighty official body of educational admin- 
istrators are called for. They seem to think of literacy 
rather than in terms of the co ordination of the child^s 
powers of observation, thinking and action. They do not 
seem to attach much value to the training in social habits 
that a. school gives. Modern parents and teachers know 
that other things being equal a child of six who has gone 
to some sort of modern infants' class and l*ns barely 
secured an acquaintance with the first primer is on the 
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whole better educated and more socialised than a child of 
the same age who has, under a coach, learnt to read fluently. 
The board go on to my : There is only one way to stop 
this wastage and that is to make education compulsory. In 
addition to attendance officers who know their duty and 
courts which are ready to do theirs .... etc., etc.'^ Their 
minds are set on the view traditionally held in India that 
it takes four years in a primary school to att^iin literacy. 
Upon analysis it is found that the evidence of facts is dif- 
ferent. In his painstaking study of the problem of literacy 
in India, Mr. R. V. Parulekar has established that three 
years schooling enables the Indian child to become a 
literate. 

A second observation is that in reckoning wastage^' 
those who are responsible for the present school system in 
India tend to pronounce judgments condemnatory of the 
poor primary school teacher and the ignorant village parent 
and omit to take into consideration all the facts — of 
which their own administrative arrangements form the main 
part. 

A reference to the Report of the Bengal Government 
Committee (1939) on Problems of Primary and Adult Edu- 
cation already referred to will illustrate my point. There 
were 90,000 teachers teaching in 65,000 primary schools in 
Bengal. Of these, 53,000 primary schools were only two- 
class schools. 

From what has been said above it will be seen what a 
colossal ta.sk India has before her if she is to secure for her 
adolescent population alone the most potent tool of acquir- 
ing knowledge in the modern world — the ability to read 
with compreficnsion and pleasure. 

The problem of wastage and stagnation has an- 
other aspect to which attention nnistbe drawn. The schools 
must carry the blame for continuing to make a good many 
children spend at least two years in the I Class. In 1927, 
the percentage of failures in Bombay in Class I was 54; 
in 1937, it was 50. Tu the Philippines it was 23 in 1934, 
while in the Dutch East Indies in 1935, it was 19. 

The low percentage of literacy recorded by the popu- 
lation censu.ses writes Mr. Parulekar in his Literacy 
in India, is attributable to yet another cause which is 
that the high birth and death rates prevailing in this coun- 
try take away nearly three fourths of the literate products 
of the schools, leaving only one fourth to add to the actual 
iucrease in the percentage of literacy from decade to de- 
cade. In dealing with the Indian literacy problem this 
fundamental fact is often ignored and conclusions are drawn 
belittling the results of the educational system 

The brief statement of facts above makes it clear that 
for any rejil advance in fundamental education in this 
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country throe things are indispensable. They are : (a) very 
ninch larger funds: (I)) better traincnl teachers; (c) a boldoV 
and more eqnalitarian. educational policy. 

Concerning adult education in India, this contvilmtor 
writes, in part, (Chctsingh 1, pp. 17-18) as follows: 

To most people in India, adult education signifies lit- 
eracy. One of the weakest s(»ctions in the nol)le effort at 
creative educational thinking wliich th(i Sargent Report has 
given us is that which (l(»als with adult education. We may 
recall what an official si)okesnKin has said in sumnni rising 
it: 

The number of adults to be nnide literate will be 
approximately 1,270 lakhs, (lakh = 100,000). It is proposed 
to make literate all these numbers within a period of 25 
years, of which the first 5 years will have to be devoted 
to rocmlti/ig and training suitable teachers. During the 
period of 25 years, a number of persons Avill inevitably pa«s 
out of the 10-40 range, and the anticipated decrease will be 
about .'^05 lakhs. This leaves 90.5 lakh persons to be ma<le 
literate. Assuming that one teacher can make 25 pupils 
literate in a course of instruction lasting for 100 hours, 
the totiil number of teachers required will be 36.2 lakhs. It 
is prof)osed to pay Ks. 1 per hour per teacher, and the total 
expenditure on teachers' salaries will amount to Rs. 36.2 
crores. (crore ~ "00 lakhs or 10 million.) To this must be 
added 15% to c .ver thcj exf)enditnre on books, equipment, 
administration, etc. The total expenditure will therefore 
amount to Rs. 41.G crores spread over 25 years. This is 
the cost of a well-organised literacy <lrivo, and 10% of this 
should be added towards adult education. Thus the total 
on both literacy an<l education will amount to Rs. 59.7 
crores (about £4 billion, 447 million). In the process of 
working out this scheme, liquidation of illiteracy will be so 
telescoped with the real adult education .scheme, that funds 
budgeted for the latter purpose will be whollv spent on 
those who are already literate, '''he estimated total annual 
cost will be approximately Rs. 3 crores.'' 

While the proposjils vaguely refer to a<hilt educa- 
tion " they fail to give an indication of the larger concep- 
tion of education which i.s needed. One misses in planning 
to-day evidence of preparation for creating the right type 
of machinery for wc -king out what adult education proper 
will involve. Indeed most plans show a. fatal dependence 
on the primary school teacher as the chief instrument of 
liquidating adult illiteracy. No adequate indication is given 
of either the programme of adult education proper or of the 
agencies to be employed in working out that programme in 
most of the plans which havci seen the light of day. I do 
not for a moment suggest that literacy is not important. 
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Its importance cannot be empliasised too much at this stage 
of our country's (lcveloi)inent. Lenin once said : The 
liquidation of illiteracy i8 not a political problem; it is a 
condition, without which it is impossible to speak of politics. 
An illiterate man is cntside of politics and before he can 
be brought in he must be taught the alphabet. Without this 
there can be no politics — only rumours, gossip, tales, 
supci^stitious.'^ India dare not disagree. 

We must also tell ourselves firnily that no efforts at 
liquidating illiteracy completely can succeed which ignore 
the motto which a Chicago broadcast gave many years ago. 
The speaker said : Education and recreation, united they 
stand, divided they fall.'' 

It needs to 1)'^ said, and said forcibly, that concentra- 
tion on primary education and ill-prepared-for literacy 
drives cannot ^^^ve us a reading population — reading as 
distinct from the ability to read. I am doubtful if it can 
even secure us literacy. Sir Richard Livingstone, in dis- 
cussing the way out of the educational problems of England, 
has said : 

Unless we estiiblisli a coiapulsory part-time continu- 
ation system which will carry on to 18, the education of the 
earlier years of youth of the nation will still be largely 
wasted." 

India must arrange for continuation-education as a part 
of her adult education programme. Fear of heavy expendi- 
ture should not deter us from facing this question squarely. 
A great deal of money which is now spent on ineffective 
measures to safeguard public health, to combat criminal or 
wasteful tendencies such as gambling, drink and \)Qtty 
crimes, would be saved if we offered such facilities. The 
working of the Shop Employees Act provides us with an 
illustration of the way social legislation in India fails to 
achieve its real objects simply because there is no comple- 
mentary educational provision. Most shop employees do 
not make good use of their holidays All they have 
available to tliem are poor-quality cinema shows, card games 
and other more questionable wftys of spending their leisure. 
Expenditure on early education will fail to produce the re- 
sults tec desire unless C07itinuation education is made avail- 
able. 

Charts based on official figures show very gveat quantita- 
tive gains in education in India since 1882: hut both as to the 
extent of education and still more as to its quality and re- 
sults, disturbing questions remain to be answered. 

Two charts are here reproduced, drawn from the Eleventh 
Quinquennial Review of the Bureau of Education, India, Vol. 
1 (1932-37). 
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In 1937, at the Wardha National Education CJonference, a 
plan was (lra\yn up for the approval of the National Congress. 
Three principles already adopted by the Congress were re- 
stated : " (1) free and compulsory education should be pro- 
vided for seven years, on a nation-wide scale; (2) the medium 
of instruction must be the mother tongue; (3) throughout this 
period x:ducation should centre round some form of manual 
and productive work, ami all other activities , . . . should be 
integrally related to the central handicraft chosen with due 
regard to the environment of the child/' To these three prin- 
ciples the Wardha Conference added a fourth : " (4) the Con- 
ference expects that this system ol* education will gradually 
be able to cover the remuneration of the teachers.'' 

Thic " Wardha Scheme -' and other educational proposals 
for India are still under discussion ; there is a constant fer- 
ment of thought and many examples of promising action in 
Indian education. Special difticulties are not minimized in 
the reports at hand : the education of village women is held 
to be indispens;ible to progress ; the totally inadequate pay of 
teachers is a bar to effective work ; religious differences and 
c:u«te distinctions aild special difficidties; and the primitive 
and uneconomic methods of farming in the villages, together 
with the exploitation practised by money lenders and tax col- 
lectors, keef> the people in debt, overwork them, and tend to 
leave them hopeless. The confused political situation over- 
arches the whole situation and the separation of Moslem and 
Hindu consti^ aencies helps to keep the country divided. Yet 
the total impression given by the material on India is that 
there are forces in tniin which iiave all these difficidties clearly 
in view, are attacking them, and will ev^ntimlly make head- 
way against them. 

A further account of the work in India (this time from a 
report to a missionary organisation by Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Higginbottom) is provided in the following" excerpts (Liiubach 
7, pp. 1-13) : 

During the last decade there have been many campaigns 
stiirted to rid India of illiteracy. Volunteer workers have 
started off with real enthusiasm hut to a large extent have 
lost ambition before they came in sight of the goal. Credit 
must be given to housewives who taught their ser\*ant8, 
social service groups in colleges and universities, and vil- 
lage teachers who volunteered to teach adidts in the even- 
ings. 

Congress Party volunteers tried to he specticidar and 
hasty but didn't teach at frequent enough intervals, so 
students lapsed and grew discouraged. 

The National Christian Council and other Christian 
organisations did the most serious work in limited areas. 
The army did a gigantic task in teaching soldiers in most 
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camps. Their success was largely attained by using Koman 
script. 

Among the chief causes of educational backwardness 
and illiteracy in India are : (a) physical poverty, (b) mental 
poverty (the* consequence of (a))* (c) spiritual poverty (the 
consequence of (a) and (b) ). A higher standard of living is 
reqiiiretl. Among villages and small towns something must 
be done to raise the standard of living, (There live over 75% 
of the people.) Villages cannot be improved until homes are 
improved. Therefore some such plan as Kenyon Butterfield^s 
Rural Reconstruction Centres to cater for eight or ten conti- 
guous villages is a necessity. 

The inferior social status of women and girls is one of 
the greatest bars to educational progress. Until the wonian^s 
status can be raised she suffers from an inferiority complex. 
She becomes hopeless because she has been taught that in 
this incarnation she cannot rise; she must wait for a sub- 
sequent one. The ignorant, illiterate, superstition-ridden 
woman, who lives by her fears and her doubts, whose world 
is peoplcil with gods and goddesses who wi.sh to work her 
harm, can pass on to her children only what she herself 
believes and possesses. Many of these traditional ideas are 
not religion and can he overcome by the enlightenment of 
experience as e<lucatiou is received. 

Therefore a drive for the education of village women is 
one of the indispensables of progress. The senior women 
keep the younger women bound to the home, therefore until 
some way is devised to get the grandmother and mother-in- 
law interested in getting the younger women and girls at 
work on small village industries sponsored by the rnnvl 
social worker, which carry reading and writing as a require- 
ment, there is little chance of getting improvements into 
the homes. Men can do little to overcome the tniditions of 
the home without help from outside. This is a difficult task 
but should not be avoided because of its difficulty. A scheme 
for the education of women through the Village CJcntre Pro- 
ject was drawn up by Hie Home Ecbnomics Department of 
the Agricultural Institute at Allahabad for the Post War 
Economic Planning of -the United- Provinces, based on ex- 
perience in such a- centre. This was accepted and given prior 
claim to funds, but has been deferred due to the dislike of 
tackling such a large project and the great cost. 

There are too few qualified women teachers in Indian 
villages to-day. The pay is too low to attract i)roperly quali- 
fie<l teachers to work in the villages. Then there is the 
problem of the per-sonal safety of the woman teacher or 
other social worker in the Indian village, one of the most 
difficult and baffling with which we have to contend. A 
single woman, unmarried or widowed, has great difficulty 
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in protectinii: herself. So tlient should b(; two women work- 
ers put to;;ether to live in the .same house anil thus protect 
eack nthrr. One .should he the .sehool teacher, the other a 
.social worker: known in the United States as the ruml ex- 
ten.sion worker in Home Kconomics-. Marrie.l women who 
have thiMr liushand.s at work hi the centre to protect them 
could teach in the average village. Also the wife would have 
her family and home to care for. Therefore k^c pay should 
he sueh as to enable her to have domestic servants to re- 
lievr her of .*?onie of the hou.sekeeping so as to give her time 
for her teaehing or soeial work. 

The few women teacher.s for the Indian village are 
often not .^uniciently edncated and trained or properly paid. 
This also holds for a great nmjority of the men teachers. 
Few ran live on tlieir pay. .so engage in other activities, not 
always helpful educationally. Far too many village teachers 
are teachers because of nepotism. It is a job on a i)ublic 
f>ay roll, a form of in.surance. and .sometimes the necessary 
ipialilications for a teacher are lacking. Under such cir- 
cunistance.s, the one-tracher village, where usimlly only the 
four primary classes are taught, is not likely to raise the lit- 
erary rate of India. Two thirds of the pupils who attend 
these schocds have lapsed into illiteracy withir. five years of 
leaving .school. (See \Veir\'; report on village education in 
the r.l*J .Another handicap is suitable liteititnre for the 
chilli attending .school and the adult who has learned to 
irad and write. 

Little literature is availabhj for the village that relates 
it tO our modern worhl or explains the changes that the 
railway, electricity, telephone and telegraph have brought 
about. 

Suitable firinier.s are needed and other readers adapted 
especially to the whole family if women are to be taught 
through readers; simple lessons in hygiene and home nurs- 
ing ; a better diet and better cooking ; greater variety of food ; 
beautification of the home in simple ways, such as ho\v to 
nmke a. mud fircfdace with chinuie\'; how to stencil arti.stic 
])atterns on the walls instead of the crud" hand and finger 
marks; how to put in .small windows and where; how to 
make beds ami bedding look attractive. Planned training 
of children instead of the capriciou.s .scolding and knocking 
about the\' usually get; with .some ethical standards upheld. 
Some vegetable gardens cr..i be u.seful within the small .space 
in a courtyard. This also provides u use for the waste water. 
The value of a household latrine. How to overcome pests. 
Neighbourhood get-togethers on other occa.sions than wed- 
dings; games, exhibit.s, .sing-songs, competitions. It .seems 
easy to provide such literature but the fact is it is not yet 
available. If it were available thei-e would be little market 
for it, because of the lack of purchasing power in the village. 
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But without suitaI>lL» literature in the IuuhIs of the villager, 
little progre.s.s can lie made. This could be provided uiore 
easily were Kouuiu ^ici ipt u^^(^d as the army has used it dur- 
iug the war. Many of these thiugs could be put into action 
— sougs. plays, dramas, cinema, which the villager loves. 

But even with Rural Reconstruction Centres, there nuist 
be a- shift froui farming on the present uiieeono.mic scale to 
industry and the uu)re highly paid service professions that 
would follow from the use of labour saving umchinery. Agri- 
culture must be nujcbanized in order to release adequate 
population for industry and auxiliary occupations. India 
uuist incre;i.^(f production per worker in order to provide 
funds to pay for the education (literary, mechanical and 
technical) which India umst have in order to raise its stan- 
dard of living. It is only out of the surplus of production 
per worker that the necessities and amenities of life can be 
provided and thus the standard of liviug raise<l. That is, 
education in the long run uiust be paid for by those who 
receh *> it. The present pi-oduetion per worker in India pro- 
vides little surplus. Poverty is in direct proportion to the 
aniouut of hand labour u.sed ; the obverse is also true. The 
rise in the .<ta ud a rd of liviug is in direct proportion to the 
amount of power coutroHed by each individual worker. 

The average villag(»r cannot yet sec what gain or ad- 
vantage there is in education either for hinuself or "his child- 
reu. They are afraid of their children becoming educated, 
because tliey may then look down upon their parents. The 
aim of Knoch Arden, to give his children a better bringing 
up than he had received, needs to be inculcated into the 
ludian villager, lie a.sks. does it increase the income of the 
family ? If his sou is educate<l, does it mean he must leave 
home iu order to make use of his education ? If so he is 
lost to his family and village, which they do z^nt Vikv. As 
yet the village it.self does not provide adecpnite .scope for 
such of its members as become cdncatcil And the average 
Indian student generally thinks one funetiou of education 
should be to relieve him of phy.sical toil ;ind that he should 
not have to do uianu:*^ labour; but the parents need the 
help of the child iu the home or fields. It takes too long 
with the present .scripts before a child is literate enough 
to rcjad to the father or to save the father from loss of nioncjy 
due to !i)S inability to voiui or keep accounts. This delay 
and inability to help his family with bis literary attain- 
ments can be overeori:e by the more rapid pace of learning 
to read which the Roman .script f)rovides. But the villager 
will have to be sln)wn before he will acccipt literary educa- 
tion. Another fre(pn»nt dilliculty has been the employment 
of teaj:hers who insist secretly on being f)aid privately by 
parents ff)r teaching cbildreu in Government schools. One 
often sees ca.ses of the child being neglected or even tortured 




by the teacher nntil they either leave scliool or bring the 
desiriMl present" to the teacher. So a system of prizes 
lo the tenoher who had the <rreate.st number of children pass 
examinations might be helpfni. Poor parents cannot a^ord 
the treqnent ilennimls of the tonchers in addition to the loss 
of tin? work of the cdiild. S?o the child if? kept at home. 
Also in many rdaces chiblren of untouchables are discrim- 
inate*! a^irainsi. especially by the hijrh caste teacher. 

Ajrain. lack of modern medicine reduces the vitality of 
the worker and thus reduces ids i)rodnction. The self-con- 
tained village can |)rodnce only n fraction of the desirable 
things for an abundant i)hy.<ical life. It may produce some 
things that can be more cheajdy produced somewhere else, 
and may not be producing to capacity the things it is best 
fitted to f)rodnce but cannot consume ami therefore must 
exchange, flence the self-contained village stiindard of life 
is much lower than in a village that brings in what it needs 
and sends out its surplus of what it is best adapted to 
produce. 

Tn the United Provinces village education received a 
.set-bark when it was turned over to the r^ocal Boards and 
all supervision by the educational authorities t<aken oiY. 
Sch«>ol houses unfit for human habitation are often used, 
iintraiued and barely literate teachers are in charge, pay 
is usually inadequate. The teacher is sonu»tiiues an indi- 
gent relative of a nieni!)er (>f the Board. Not enough of 
tin* Local Board's finance goes into viUage education, hence 
village education must be related to and super\ised by a 
qualified body. 

The Government should sot up training schools with 
short courses as well as long courses ancl with refresher 
roni'ses largely given in the Held,, as has been dcme in 
.Mexiro. Travelling inspectors with libraries, exhibits, 
denmustrations in motor vehicles and oxcarts: con.stant 
checks on and .stimulation io inspectors as well as to teach- 
ers. A helpful .^'upervisiu^ should be so trained that he o m 
inspire and teach the willing but i)oorly trained t«;ach(!r. 
In any village, where any enlightened and up-to-date body 
maintains a school that seeks to meet the needs of the vib 
lage, it is usually handicapped by incompetent inspectors 
who have little knowledge of modern education which pro- 
vides work for the hands as well as the mind and the eye. 
The educational authorities now practice little of experi- 
metitation in education and try to squash anv attempt to 
try new apf»roachis. AH through the Tndiau' educational 
system, text boi>ks are chosen year.^ ahead: it is at least 
thn.-e years beffur a modern tpxt-bo^k can be used ])v 
students: thu*^ most Indian education is years behind the 
new-found knowledge. Again far too much emphasis is 
placed on literary education and not enough on band-work 
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and skills; yet it it; these latter that will be of value to the 
avenige pupil, few of whom will follow literary pursuits; 
most will engage in the ordinary work of supplj'ing the 
physical needs of the village. In the last analysis village 
education must be frankly dollar education. It must pay 
for itself, it nuist pay the one who receives it. The way 
to mke village education popular is to demonstrate that 
it is |)rofitabIe, Let the culturnl and aesthetic values wait 
on the economic. 

The Laubach method had proved the most successful at 
the Allahabad Agricultural Institute where teachers.as weU 
as the Student Social Service League have used it for illit- 
era«te workers on the farm. These farm labourers in turn 
have heloed their neighbours in the villages. Hindi was the 
language and Devnagri the character. Urdu with the Per- 
sian script \H too difficult and takes too long for the ordin- 
ary adult illiterate to get much out of it. He becomes dis- 
couraged before he gets a working grasp. Roman script 
TTould shorten the time of the adult illiterate, but there is 
prejudice in India against anything smacking of being 
Briti.sh, India is very much like some other places I know; 
the noble art of cutting off one's nose to spite one's face 
is very highly developed. 

Dr. Laubach gave a demonstration of how to teach vil- 
lage women to read by using one of their common antiphonal 
songs. The verses of the song contain oft' repeated lines. 
Th^re is so much repetition of the same words that before 
long several of the group of women could identify these 
words on the blackboard. Continuing this method the best 
women in the class got on well, but there was no suitable 
literature to continue the lessons. Petrol rationing limited 
the classes to one a week. The lapse iu time between lessons 
soon discouraged us all. 

Reformers in India cry to high heaven iot free, com- 
pulsory, primary education. They forget that when they 
get this, ihey will have to tax themselves to pay for it. They 
fa?.l to realise that any worth«while education costs some- 
body, it must be paid for, whether by parents or guardians, 
or by tax-raised money or a combination of these. But 
nnViLthe parents of the vilk^ge child can afford to let their 
chill! go to school even though there are no fees, little pro* 
gress can be made. In the average village home each child 
as it becomes old enough has work to do : — watching the live 
stock, gathering fuel, watching crops, driving off birds. The 
family cannot afford to dispense with this work. Therefore 
we come back to the problem of increased income for the 
pa rents. 

The right incentive is the certainty that the villager 
will 'ap the reward for any extra toil he puts forth. At 
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pivseiit he is genenilly robbed of this and so becomes dis- 
i^ouraj^ed and ho|)eh?S8, 1 know of no jj:oveinuient depart- 
nuMit (hat has dealings with the vina<jer that does not re- 
gard hiui as fair game* to be i)reye(l npon to the liniiu The 
revenue, the police, the irrigation, the agricultural, the edu- 
cational, the public health, the sanitary, the justice^ through 
illegal exactions chietly by petty officials, take unfair, un- 
just advantage of the villager. This contributes to his fatal- 
ism, whicii effectively cuts the nerve of all effort. Govern- 
ment has a Corruption Department ; whether to find out and 
prevent corruption, or to further it, is not alwnys clear. 
Of course there are honesty ellicient ollicials in every de- 
partment, but they are greatly outnumbered. 

• A change of heart to*^ borrow Mr. Gandhi's phrase, 
is needed in India. As long as the majority of the high 
caste, educated Indi; !i officials follow their present course, 
government can do little to help. T know of no village low 
caste who believes he can get justice in the courts against 
a high caste, or educated person. This leads to frustration 
and despair on the part of the common man in India to- 
day. Yes, government in India can do much, first of all 
clean house and control its own officers. 

The Graiit-in-Ald system for education in India has 
been of great value in extending education and maintaining 
and improving its standards. This gives to any individual 
or organised !)ody, that will teach the prescribed courses, in 
buildings of an approved [dan, with equipment laid down, 
and teachers with specific qualifications, a grant-in-aid up 
to one half of the cost of buildings and equipment and 
up to one half the running expenses of the school. Where 
government has availed itself of this policy, there has been 
more education and better quality education. But unfor- 
tunately government has had some narrow martinet type 
of oflicer who found it easier to start schools, government 
owned and managed. Such government-owned schools cost 
ten times the cost of an aided school. (See Meston's Re- 
port on an Educational Policy for India, Christian Litera- 
ture Socnety, Madras.) According to Meston, with whom 
I agn^e, the Government should prescribe courses, lay down 
requirements for buildings, equipment and teachers. Its 
oflicers should spend their time in seeing that Government 
intentions are carried out. Government is at a great dis- 
advantage compared to a- private body in dealing with iii- 
compefent. lazy and unsatisfactory teachers. Once they are 
on a govei'iimeut payroll as government servants, it is al- 
most impossible to remove them. Once a government ser- 
vant and confirmed in his appointment, a teacher frequently 
loses all aml)ition to excel or to keep up in his subject. This 
is one reascu for the inferior quality of education given in a 
government iufctitution as compared to a well run non»gov- 
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eriuuont school or collejic. Ono of the best things for edn- 
eatioii in liHiia would be for Gowruinent to revert to its 
own ])orK v of ji'rant in aid and get out of the educatioual 
bnsiuess. leave it to wwni competeut bodies. 

Pay the teacher a liviug wage, eueourage hiui to con- 
tinue to study in his own line, and give increments for im- 
provement . Get as inspeetors. men and women, profession- 
ally capable but with a plus vision to urge on the slothful 
teacher, and further spur on the andritious to .succeed as a 
teatdier. Encourage a spirit of eucpiiry in the teacher, let 
him try and te.st lii.^ ideas for improving the education he 
is engaged in. 

There are qualified people in India who could prepare 
the needed literature hut ir.any of them cannot stand the 
c:;pJ?;iSJ} of giving the Tnue for writing and typing and other 
costs. These cpuilified uumi and wonuMi should be sought 
out ami giv(?u grants-in-aid, according to the quality and 
quantity of work turned out. 

.Mso the moving picture has great possibilities for re- 
moving illiteracy from Indian villages. Most of such 
schemes in India, have failed because the one chosen for the 
work did not have his heart in it. Again too often the 
authorities baidk at the cost of doing the job properly, they 
want it to be done on the cheap and it will not work. 

Any method of teaching that interests and inspires the 
pupil, and awakens his curiosity to such an extent that he 
continues to work when the teacher is not looking is justi- 
fied. Teaeher training does good in many cases. It also 
cramps the stylo of anyone with originality, the training 
teacher in ludir is often stilted and mechanical in his ap- 
proach to the village school. 

Mass education in India shoidd aim at meeting all the 
needs of the individual : through better training for his 
vocation he should bo taught that better health is a duty; 
that at least thirty per cent of the disease within a village 
is preventable, using means within his physical, mental and 
financial reach, i.e.. malaria, dysentry, hookworm, 
eholora. etc. lie should be taught the food. requirements 
of his body to enable it to work efliciently. There is no 
place in the world where a greater variety of fruits and 
vegetables, tropical, sub-tropical and temperatCj can be 
grown throughout the seasons than mo.st parts of India. 

The villager should be taught to stand up for his rights. 
One of the most discouraging things I know of in India is to 
try \o help low caste village folk who have been forced to 
lal)onr without pay. who have been Ixjaten and had their 
bones broken. In several cases I have offered to provide a 
lawyer to take the case to court, hut the villager begs me 
to desist, says all [ do for him v/ould lead to further oppres- 
sion, extending to members of his family. The law is there 





to help him, but he has no confidence that it will protect 
hhu if he asserts his rights. Unfortunately, experience 
proves he is correct. The costliness of law, the perjury, the 
bribery of witnesses all go to discourage him. 

To turn a prinuiry school passed pupil adrift does not 
help to lift the educational level of the community. The 
Rural Kecon.struetion Centre might well have a vocational 
adviser, except that in India most vocations are determined 
by caste, but science and labour-saving machinery are bring- 
ing new occupations to India that can only secure the 
necessary labour by releasing enough workers from the caste 
callings. 

It is fimdaniental to recognise the villagers as human 
beinpjs, to let them have sympathy and understanding from 
above, to listen to their ideas and help them to carry them 
out. 

SOUTH EAST ASIA. An extensive contribution from 
which excerpts are here given (Van Diffelen 1, pp. 1-5) con- 
cerns conditions in the Philippines, Siam, Imlo-China, the 
States of Malacca and Singapore, and Indonesia : 

With the exception — and that only in part — of the 
large Western cities, we see in these coimtries a very large 
number of genealogically and socially separate communi- 
ties, rooted in thousands of more or less isolated centres, 
a.s independent imits — almost complete in themselves — 
of religious, social, political and economic life. The place 
of the individual in these communities is determined by 
tradition, not by natural ability and in principle is capable 
of little or no alteration. The community and the land 
are bound by sacred ties. The exercise of the right of 
ownership is a social function, corresponding with duties 
towards society. Economically the community is a unit, 
which with its poorly developed division of labour is de- 
pendent upon a slow exchange of goods, while money 
changes hands only when a few articles are concerned which 
must be obtained from outside and for the few payments 
to the authorities in settlement of taxes. These communi- 
ties live by the day. without the consciousness of or the 
care for to-morrow: they feel the measures of the authori- 
ties, destined gradually to convert the static community 
into a dynamic state, as an unwarranted interference with 
their lives; the school — a.s has frequently been proved — 
is surrounded by hostile feelings. The result is that, gen- 
erally speaking, the community itself does not determine the 
nature of the education, as regards quality, quantity, or 
intensity. 

A sound basis for primary education is the economic 
progress of the population, but such progress cannot be 
realised without primary education. This vicious circle can 
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only l)e broken through b^- the combined action of a num- 
ber of goveriiuientiil niea^suies in various spheres, by pat- 
ting an end to the isolation of remote districts by con- 
structing roads and railways, by spreading the gospel of 
hygiene, by agricultural ami economic instruction and 
assistance, by helping to establish and develop co-operative 
societies, by regularising the credit system, by opening 
schools^ etc. 

In all the countries discussed here the authorities have 
broken through the vicious circle, to a greater or less ex^ 
tent, and a spontaneous run on the primary schools has 
taken place, though in many cases this movement is still 
local and though there are in each of the countries in ques- 
tion districts where the situation described above is the 
order of the day. 

In the Philippines 1,400,000 children attended the pri- 
mary schools in 1939 (population 16,000,000), in Tndo-China 
700,000 (population 23,000,000), in Siam 1,050,000 (popula- 
tion 14,400,000), in Indonesia 2,000,000 (population 
70,000,000). 

Prom the scliool year 1934-35 till the school year 1938-39 
the number of pupils in the primary schools in tbe Philip- 
pines increased from 950,000 to 1,400,000. In Indo-China 
the increase in the whole school population in the last few 
years before the second World War amounted to 10% per 
annum ; in 1919 the total number of pupils attending the 
various schools in Siam (not only the primary schools) was 
160,000, while ten years later it'was 610,000; in Singapore 
all the primary schools are full and it has become necessary 
to use some school buildings in two shifts. 

In Indonesia this latter phenomenon is practically uni- 
versal ; nevertheless in 1939 nearly 50,000 children had to 
be turned away who wished to attend the first classes of 
the primary schools, because there was no room for them, 
while in the country as a wholi^ the number of pupils of 
the primary schools from tie school year 1933-34 till the 
school year 1938-39 rose from 1,400.000 to 2,000,000. 

These figures show clerirly that in the countries dealt 
with in this report the demand for education is beginning 
to develop on a large scale. Yet there are also districts in 
which, as a result of the gradual cbange-over from a barter 
to a money system, the development of industry and closer 
mtercou'^se with strangei^s, and somewhat greater pros- 
perity, the appreciation of the value of education has been 
arousod and in many cases has become very great but in 
which owing to a variety of causes this urge for education 
can only partly be met. Of all these cauf'^s, the economic 
factor plays the main part. ' 

The labour value of a young lad or a young girl is 
so great even at an early age that attendance at school 




moans a finau(;ial sarritiee for tins family which, in the 
ocononiic ciirnni.stancos under which it lives, is liot war- 
ranted. The result is that in districts whore attendance at 
the primary scdiools is satisfa<'tory or very pood, only a 
small proportion of the pupils passes throujrh all the 
classes: at six years of ape, when they attend school for the 
first rime, the children can still he spared from the prod'.jc* 
tion process of the family, hut one or two years later they 
are taken away from school to play their part in that 
process. 

In Indonesia in j040, forty-two per cent of all the child- 
ren of six years attended the first cla.ss of a ])rimary school ; 
not more than twenty-four per cent of each year's proup, 
however, tinislied the whole three-year course in 19^9. In 
the Philippines the school population of the first and second 
grades is more than double that of the third and fourth 
grades. In Indo-Ghina the number of pupils decreases from 
grade to grade by 50%, i.e., the number of pupils in all the 
first grades together is double the total of all the .second 
grades and four times that of the third grade. 

This falling off results in the education which is im- 
parted in the primary schools being acquired in its entirety 
by only a. very restricted lunuber of pupils. It also makes 
it inopportune for the authorities charged with education 
to increase the number of grades of the primary school, now 
amounting to three (in a few cases four) in Indonesia, four 
in the States of Malacca and Singapore, four In the Philip- 
pines, three in Indo-China and four in Siani. 

It goes without saying that .schools with a three or four 
year course are really too short to combat illiteracy efFec- 
tiv(dy, even in the '^ase of pupils who take the whole course, 
and that in the long rjn a school with a six-year course 
will have to be the minimum as the basis for fundamental 
education. 

The great increase in the numbers of pupils attending 
the primary schools has led to a concentric system of edu- 
cation being built up in many of the countries discilssed, 
whereby an attempt is made to provide as far a.^ possible 
a rounded'off progrannne in each school year. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the cycle 6l6mentaire " in Indo- 
China. While the falling off at the primary school is very 
considerable, the nund)er of pupils who have passed through 
the primary school an<l who proceed to the (three year) sec- 
ondary schools (intermediate education) in the Philippines, 
the (three year) cycle 6himentaire " in Indo-China, the 
(four year) middle school in Malacca and the Straits and 
the (two or three year) secondary school in Indonesia; is 
much smaller still. Thus in the Philippines the school f opu- 
lation of the secondary schools is 250.000 as compsxred with 
1,400.000 at the primary schools, in Siani 170,000 a-xainst 
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1,2:^0,000, ill Indonesia 270,000 against 2,000.000; thus in 
all three cases percentages injtween Itl and 18. 
This oontrihntion deals also with school leavers and 
their needs; adult illiteriicv; the education of girls; the school 
curricuhun: the language problem; the place of the school m 
the comnuuiity; and the training and functions of teachers. 

A more detailed study (Charton pp. 1-9) of conditions 
in Indo-China completes our presentation of Fundamental 
Education in Asia. 

INDO-wilTNA. Of all the countries for which France 
is responsible, Indo^China is the one where popular educa* 
tion has achieved the greatest residts and has acquired, as 
it were, freedom of the city, both in the Government's policy 
and in the eyes of the public. It has therefore obtained 
a firm and definite status and an original and national 
character which really make it a- forerunner of Unesco's pro- 
granmu;. 

The position and the progress of fundamental educa- 
tion in* TndO'Cbina can be accounted for by the size of the 
po|)ulation, the part played in the country by ancient civili- 
sations that have guided its history and by the effects of 
French policy. 

Indo^Chi'na is a territorial group, a union with a popu- 
hition of at lea.st 2^1 millions. It consists of several coun- 
tries, .several nations combincid since the Protectorate and 
the arrival of th(i French, in a- Federation. First come 
the Annamites, who inhabit Tonking, Annam and Cochin- 
China, an Annainite b(n*der province colonised by Annam- 
e.se rulers. There are some IT to 18 million Annamites. Next 
comes the Cambodian group, a state with a king at its head. 
This group numbers 4 million people. Lao, on the higher 
reaches of the Mekong, is populated by Laoans, who are of 
the same family as the Siamese Tha'is and are a million 
strong. Lastly, on t!ie Indo-Chinese central plateaus in 
Upper Tonking there ai-e people.*^ of very diverse types, of 
Indonesian or Slav origin coming from China, who have 
heciu driven into the mountains and high fcible-lands by the 
expansion of other Indo-Chinese races. These are the MoTs, 
Thos, ThaVs, Meos and othei' ethnical minorities. 

In this medley of populations, two 'ucient civilisations 
confront each other. On the one hand, wo find the Chinese 
civilisation, which has left a very deep mark upon the An- 
nainese population. It brought it Confucian ethics and an- 
ce.stor^worship. the seiKse of law and the State, the man- 
darin and the scholar, Chinese charactei'S and parables. In 
its habits, politics, and village life, old Annam is the heir^ 
of ancient Chinese civilisation. On the other hand, the 
Cambodians, descendants of the ancient Khmers, aiul the 
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Laonns are still under the Jntlnence of Biuldlnsm and Indian 
civilisation, whicl gave tlntni their writing: and their re* 
ligion — the Buddhism of tho Little Vehicle — their 
bonzes and pagodas^ the rnles of their social and personal 
life. In Cambodia and Lao, as in Viet-yam and Cochin- 
China, we find elements of a nation and stat'j; a complete 
but immobilised civilisation, conscious of its impotence in 
the face of modern life, Imt eajrer to be revitalised !)y the 
contact with the West. 

Such civi1is;itions have their own cultural and educa- 
tional sj'stem. Traditional teaching is an irstitution 
greatly respected among the Annamese. In many villages 
a learned master teaches the children the most iniporhint 
Chinese characters, the elements of ethics and good man- 
ners. Reverence for the teacher and scholar is one of the 
main features of Annamese character. With the Cambo- 
dians, education remains religious. Children receive their 
reli^ous and moral instruction from the bonzes in the 
pagodas. In the mountainous regions inhabited by the MoTs 
we meet with primitive conditions of life, out of contact 
with any organised or iiniOed culture. 

Fnjnch policy worked upon this agglomeration of 
rations and peoples, this complex association of tniditional 
and living, immobilised and static, civilisations, by creating 
an administrative and economic unity, by importing the 
cultural iulluences, political ideas and technical improve- 
ments of the West and by huuichiug a campaign for modern- 
ising intellectual, economic and social life, which very soon 
siitislied the country^s aspirations, especially; amongst the 
Annamese educated classes and the old and new mandarin 
and business bourgeoisie. Hence the dual character ef 
French policy in cultural and intellectual matters : on one 
hand, respect for the living civilisations of Indo-China, their 
culture and their language, and for national institutions 
and habits, a.s shown by the Protectorate's f)olitiral regime, 
particularly in Annaui and Cambodia; on the ocher hand, 
vigorous action to bring about the country's progress and 
development and its introduction to modern and Western 
life, by introducing the French language, creating schools 
and universities, forming new cadres and elites taught in 
Western schools. The opposition of these two tendencies 
and the reactions of the people themselves, who naturally 
cling to their national feeling and their traditional culture, 
but who are also eager for progress and instruction and 
an.vions to assimilate modern culture and its technique^ 
have led to a sort of compromise, a synthesis between the 
contribution of the West through the medium of French 
culture, and the spirit and tradition of Far-Eastern cul* 
ture, which is not assimilated, but on the contrary assimil- 
ates and utilises French Western influences. 
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The solutions of the problem of fundariental educa- 
tiou and popular teaching in Indo-China are due to this 
synthesis. To be sure, in the early stages af the French 
occupation of Indo-China, under the influence of the pre- 
vailing ideas in favour of assimilation and under the pres- 
sure of urban populations, who saw in the French school 
a means of attaining modem life and also offices and situ- 
ations, the French Government established, above the tradi- 
tional educational system which prevailed especially in An- 
nam and Ton king, French or Franco-Aunamese schools, 
where the teaching, freed of Chinese characters and the 
traditional organisation, assumed a modern and French 
aspect. The French schools led on to colleges and lycees. 
But it soon became apparent that popular education conld 
not be based on direct opposition between the traditional 
and the French educational systems. Already in 1885, and 
morv 80 in 1906, endeavours were made to broaden the scope 
of traditional education and to include in it the teaching 
of the Annamese tongue and local history and geography. 
It was soon found impossible, however, to introduce suf- 
ficient new life and modern elements into the rigidity of 
this school system to make it a popular educational force. 
The acquisition of knowledge represented by a few hundred 
Chinese characters was no answer to the call for a genuine 
popular education. On the other hand, to reduce the level 
of the French school to that of the village school would have 
been a fanciful, costly and materially impossible undertak- 
ing at variance with the facts of the situation. 

However, the elements of a solution were at hand. The 
Annamese possess a language, the written form of which 
was fixed as far back at the ITth century by missionaries 
who came to preach the Gospel in Indo-China, This is 
" quoc-nghu an original creation by Father Alexander 
of Rhodes. Quoc-nghu is Annamese transcribed in Latin 
chanicters. In the early days of the French occupation of 
Cochin-China, in the absence of educated men capable of 
teaching the Chinese charaljters, local schools, were estab- 
lished where Annamese and its transcription into quoc- 
nghu " were used. Quoc-nghu schools became more and 
more numerous. The experiment was conclusive. Hence- 
forth, quoc-nghu became the exj)ression of the national lan- 
guage, the means and instrument of teaching and of popu- 
lar literature. 

The 11)17 educational code and the 1924 reforms fix the 
main lines of organised popular education in Indo-China. 
This organisation determined all progress and achievement 
in fundamental education until 1944. What are the gen- 
eral features of this system of popular education ? In the 
first place,. it is a srv-stem of teaching that aims at being 
really popular, a system that admits no limit or obstacle to 
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school entry. The corollary of this definition of education 
has been accepted, and primary education is in principle 
recognised as being compulsory and free. The Emperor of 
Annam and the King of Cambodia have decreed the prin- 
ciple of compulsory education. In Cochin-Chiua, where 
French law is in force, education has been compulsory since 
1027. Children must attend school for at least three yeai-s. 
Compulsory attendance exists in 1,105 otit of the 1,410 com- 
munes of Cochin-China. Inclined to become more and more 
compulsory, primary cilucation, which the citizen considers 
his duty, is also free. In Indo-China, families pay no school- 
fees. Only private ttiition has to be paid for. In fact, edu- 
cation is a heavy burden upon the regional and provincial 
finances, amounting to 13% of the budgets. To reduce this 
burden, the creation and upkeep of many rural schools are 
the responsibilitV' of the local communities and villages. It 
soon became evident* however, that the local budget would 
also have to bear a share of the expenses of the district. 

Elementary education in Indo-China is both a national 
and a regional undertaking. Instruction is given in the lan- 
guage of the region, that is, in quoc-nghu for the Annamite 
regions, in Cambodian and Laoan for Cambodia and Lao, 
and even in the ethnical minority tongues for the Mois 
(Rh:wles, Bahnars), the Thais and the Thos. As it is given 
iu the mother tongue, it is not foreign to the life of the 
region, of which it recognises and teaches the traditional 
ethics and religion. 

Elementary education is also modern. It is designed 
not only to combat illiteracy, but also includes in its sylla- 
buses hygiene and physical training, geography and the 
usual branches of science. Finally, where there are teachers 
able to teach elementary French, such instruction is given 
as a preparation for supplementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 

For elementary teaching in the mother tongue leads up 
to a second elementary stage comprising three years* .study, 
which is conducted in the French language. -Schools whose 
curriculum includes both stages, are known as full-course 
schools ; in lOll they numbered 545. The continnatior stage 
is not of a markedly poptilar character; it is a selected 
course ahsorbiiig about 30% of the pupils receiving elemen- 
tary instruction of the first stage. 

Flence, a i-emarkable variety of ty|#es of lilementary in- 
struction is to be found in Indo-China. The different types 
of study are adapted to the tongues spoken in a given region, 
to its social conditions, its financial resources and its stage 
of development. The elementary school is modelled on the 
region and, where there are young Anna mites, young Cam- 
bodians, young Laoans and young MoTs, there are Annam- 
ite, Cambodian, T>aoan and Mois schools. Similarly, the 
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system of teaeltinj,^ varies with the type of school and the 
length of the school periocL There are conimnnal schools, 
rnral sclu)ols, or rather vilhige schools, whoso main func- 
tion is to combat ignorance, where the school period is 
short and teachers are nntraine<l. There are " pioneer 
schools with a niode.'it curriculum, where the teaching is 
merely a preparation, an introduction to modern life. Fin- 
ally, there are French schools with a. full seven-year sylla- 
J)us. which have been thrown open liberally to any Indo- 
Chinese who are ca])ab!e. by reason of a ]»ractical knowledge 
of French, of bene ii ting from such instruction. 

Three of these types of school are si)ecially interesting 
and should be described in their original character: elemen- 
tary schools, pioneer schools and the new kind of pagoda 
school. 

The whole Indo-Chinese system of popidar ediuration is 
based on the elementary schocd with it^ three; classes and 
three years of study. The language used is the mother 
tongue. A groundwork of nu)dern language is, however, 
given. Jive or six hours a week being devoted to French 
wherever a qualified teacher can be found. The curricula 
are definitely and purposely Indo-Chinese. They are at the 
same time a beginning and a whole. Their essentird object 
is to enal>le the child to re»ad. write and count in his nu)ther 
tongue. They aim at teaching him and making him practise 
the elementary rules of hygiene. They include the teaching 
and practice of the trpditional ethical precej)ts : Confucian 
for the Annaiuites. Buddhist for the Cambodians. Finally, 
they teach the elements of geography, history, agricultm'e, 
ami of the economy of the region. Some elementary schools 
have retained the o])tional teaching of the usual Chinese 
characters. Instruction is given by an Indo-Chinese teach- 
er, sometimes merely an assistiint. who is supposed to have 
been trained in a teachers' college. The curricidum ends Avith 
an elementary examination, the Indo-Chinese Elementary 
School Certificate. G3,048 candidates passed this examina- 
tion in 1944. 

The schools known as " pioneer study schools, which 
differ in type in Annam, in Tonking and in the Mois regions, 
are much simpler, more elastic, but also rougher and cheap- 
er. In Central Annam, for example, there are regions in- 
habited by Mois speaking different dialects, refugee com- 
munities isolated in a modern comitry. whose racial char- 
acteristics can be preserved with the help of the school. The 
RhadCs of Ran Afothuat are an exam])le. A school has been 
established to meet their needs, and they are also taught 
French by the direct method — this is the only language 
which can put them in touch with modern life without sub- 
jecting them to Anna mite influence. In these Sf)arKely popn- 
lated regions free boarding schools are established; these 
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schools have a simplified curriculum maiuly devoted to 
manual work, practical agriculture and an initiation into 
the modern way of life. These schools are a means of salva- 
tion for the racial minorities of Indo-China. 

Another kind of popular school is the communal school 
of Tonking and the village school which is its complement. 
The village itself is responsible for the school, including 
teacher and building. The curriculum is simplified ; it aims 
at giving the child as early as possible the elementary know- 
ledge necessary to raise him above the illiterate level. In 
Tonking the campaign against illiteracy resulted in two 
years in the establishment of more than 1,300 schools. More- 
over, this form of village school is provisional, and, a« soon 
as it can be changed into an elementary school with two or 
three classes, the work already done will be consolidated 
and quick schooling will develop into lasting and solid 
schooling. 

Lastly, there is a new kind of pagoda school, estab- 
lished first in Cambodia and then in Lao. As we have seen, 
the Cambodians, down to the lowest strata- of the popula- 
tion, are imbued with the intensely religious spirt of Bud- 
dhism. The pagodas, which are to be seen everywhere, are 
at once a feature of the landscape and a centre of life and 
education ; the bonzes in their yellow robes are still the 
priests and teachers of Cambodia, In this religious atmo- 
sphere, the official elementary school could have little in- 
fluence on the common people. It remained for a long time 
the schorl of a minority, a preparation for secondary e<lu- 
cation and for official posts. The idea of the new kind of 
pagoda scliool arose in these conditions; it conibiitCS the 
traditional and religious education of the bonzes with the 
essential requirements of a basic education. The main fea- 
ture of this type of school is that it will be run by the 
bonzes. Nothing will be done without them. The bonzes 
will be responsible for the greater part of popular and ele- 
mentary teaching. The school will thus renrain faithful to 
tradition, but will endow that tradition with its 'lew spirit. 
The bonzes who become teachers are trained for their pro- 
fession in " schools of instruction a kind of training col- 
lege where they finish their education and learn how to 
teach. Instruction is given entirely in the mother tongue, 
Khmer. It is essentially simple and practical, and is limited 
to writing, reading and arithmetic. The pagoda school takes 
children from the rice-fields and returns them to the rice- 
fields,. furnishing them after two or three years with a new 
ecjuipment for life and work. The school remains faithful 
to the pagoda, how(»ver; the morning is still d(ivoted to re- 
ligious exercises. The new kind of jjagoda school may spread 
widely in Cambodia, and afterwards in Cochin-China and 
Lao. 
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Tn 1944 Cambodia had 1,028 new-type pagoda schools. 
The tea<5hing in them has attained a level which allows 65% 
of the pupils "to gain the elementary school certificate. Nor 
has the pagoda school been confined within its strict limits, 
for in Cambodia as throughout Indo-China there is urgent 
need of a wider and fuller modern and elementary educa- 
tion. Plans are laid for uniting the pagoda school with the 
official elementary school, the object being to provide in 
the pagoda school a preparatory teaching which will be car- 
ried farther in the popular schools. 

In order to build and vitalise these different school 
establishments, they have had to be provided with the mam- 
springs of Uieir activity — schoolbooks and teachers. There 
is no concealing the inadequacy of this material and the 
difficult problems connected with teachers and their train- 
ing, education, and payment. Here we are up against bud- 
getary and financial facts. Nevertheless, the results achieved 
emphasise the magnitude of the efforts made. The French 
administration has undertaken to provide the popular 
schools with the necessary school classics. School editions 
include books on all educational subjects, books on ethics, 
readers, arithmetic books, textbooks for object lessons, geo- 
graphy, history, hygiene and agriculture. More than 25 
manuals have been published in the Annamite language and 
others in Cambodian, Lao, Tho, Rhad6, Bahnar, these lat- 
ter for the Mois regions. Further textbooks have been pub- 
lished for teaching French and for the use of teachers. 
School equipment has been suplemented by publication of 
maps and mural charts. These efforts of official publishers 
have been supported and extended by private initiative. 
Schoolbooks have been issued at low prices and sold for a 
few pence with astonishingly successful results. They are' 
used not only in schools but also by grown-ups and are an 
indispensable weapon in the campaign against illiteracy 
During 1944, 10,000,000 copies of different schoolbooks were 
published and put into use. 

One of the main problems of education is the question 
of teachers. The very conception of the teacher^s function 
has sometimes been difficult to define. The training colleges 
established in Indo-China have failed to furnish the neces- 
sary quotas. Moreover, it has been necessary to look for 
a district or village teacher who belongs to the same en- 
vironment as those whom he has to educate. Only this type 
of rural and regional training college can prepare teachers 
who are not only suited to the district and live in the vil- 
lage itself, but are also capable of ensuring proper develop- 
ment of the local population. All the same, Indo-China in 
1944 employed in its different schools more than 19,000 ele- 
mentary teacherS; all of them Indo-Chinese. 
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The spread of popular education in Indo-China applies 
to all parts of the country. It has been aided by private 
teaching, by local initiative, by groups like the association 
for the spread of quoc-nglm ^% by adult courses and also 
by means of an ever-increasing volume of popular litera- 
ture. In 1944 there were in Indo-China 5,400 schools of 
various types, and elementary education comprised 854,792 
pupils* of whom 100,630 were girls. These general figures 
represent already a fairly high percentage of the school 
population, which should amount to 40%, if we reckon three 
years as the normal school period. It may also be noted 
that the distribution of schools varies greatly with the 
region; it is comparatively thick in the Annamite districts, 
where the population is densest, v/here education is com- 
pulsory and where economic development is rapid, that is 
to say, in the deltas of Cochin-China and Tonking, in the 
rich Annamite plains and along the Cambodian Mekong. 
On the other hand, Upper Tonking, the Annamite plateaus, 
the coast of Southern Annam and Lao still contain areas 
with a sparse distribution of schools. 

Such was the state of poptilar education in Indo-China 
under French administration in 1944. The work is well 
launched, its methods have been tested and its material 
means decided upon. What a national and modern popular 
school should be has been definitely laid down. There are, of 
course, large gai)s to be filled : the school age must be 
raised and zones of illiteracy must be reduced; more girls 
must be sent to school and there must he a system of collec- 
tive adult education. This will all be work for the Indo- 
Chinese themselves, who throughout have been associated 
in the responsibilities of popular education. In Annam 
and Cambodia a native administration, under the control 
of the Minister of National Education, has for a long time 
been in charge of elementary teaching. The new responsi- 
bilities will lie, within the Indo-Chinese Federation, with 
local authorities whom 20 years of 6.xperience have pre. 
pared for this arduous task. 

To the uninformed western mind it may seem as if the 
task of Fundamental Education in the immense reaches of 
the Asiatic continent and among the diverse peoples is nearly 
hopeless. But the accomplishments here recorded and the 
plans reported belie such a pessimistic attitude. Fundamental 
Education is just beginning to be tried. Those who know it 
best have most faith in it. 



In this area, where the political and economic situation 
is varied and confusing, the material at hand is incomplete 
yet in cWtain respects very enlightening. 



V. THE MIDDLE EAST 
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EGYPT. The full story of modern educational effort in 
Egypt would go back to Napoleon's invasion of the country, 
and the background would extend, of course, to the rise of 
Mohammed in the 7th century and on into ancient times. Since 
our presentation can do no justice to histojJc development in 
any of the areas on which we touch in this account, we must 
be content with the statement that there were strong influences 
after 1882 which tended toward a sharp sepai'ation of the 
native (village) schools from the primary and secondary 
schools for the more privileged classes — a bar to Fundamental 
Education which is always hard to overcome. Since 1025 
Egyi)tian nationalism and educational reform have been parts 
of one general movement. The difficulties due to over-popula- 
tion, small land holdings, lack of industrialisation, disease, 
and peasant apathy are reported (Kabbani 1) to be appalling- 
yet they are being attacked in various ways by national leaders. 

Kotes from the source just named add certain interesting 
details concerning the present situation. 

In 1025 a .scheme of compulsory ed\ication was elabor- 
ated, and a programme drawn up \o get all children into 
elementiiry schools by 1948. Great impetus for some time 
— in 3925 alone aboiJt 700 schools were established. But 
in the thirties the programme lagged, chiefly because of 
political instability and financial difficulties. 

At present there are schools for about 1| million child- 
ren from seven to twelve years of age, approximately half 
of whom are girls. 

Keconsideration of educational philosophy and policy 
since 1939. Principle of one school for all children up to 
the age of 12 has been accepted. Curricula of the elemen- 
tary schools have been gradually brought up to the level 
of those of primary schoolw. Fees were abolished in the 
modern primary schools in 1043. 

This year a new programme for educational expansion 
ha« been laid down and approved by the Supreme Council 
of Education, aiming at getting enough schools for all child- 
ren from 6 to 12 within the next 20 years. Problems of 
buildings, training of teachers, and finance, have been fully 
considered. 

Further, the new philosophy of education looks upon the 
primary or elementary school not merely as a place for 
instruction, but as a social agency to improve the life of the 
masses from all points of view. 

Physical education and health improvement receive 
great attention. The schools now give a substantial daily 
meal to the children at the expense of the State, and ade* 
quate medical service is provided for the children. 

In the villages experimentation in community centres 
5s being carried on. 
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EtTorts are not coiifnied to children. Adult education 
has received a great impetus recently. A systematic cam- 
paigti is developing against illiteracy. Evening classes for 
illiterates are spreading rapidly, giving instruction in 
healtli, in addition to the three R's. A law ha'j been parsed 
making attendance at these classes compulsory for julults 
of both sexes, and enforcing upon big landowners and em- 
ployers the duty of providing the necessary instruction, or 
paying the costs to the State, which itself organizes it. 

^ A People's University has been estiiblished, providing 
courses in a large range of fields at different levels, suited 
to the need of various groups of individuals who desire to 
attend them. 

A strikingly concrete example of what Fundamental Edu- 
cation means under certiiin conditions appears in an article 
to which we have been referred by a correspondent. It was 
written by Edwin Muller for The Rotarian and condensed in 
The Headers Digest for July 1946, under the title Allah 
helps thos(» The article shows what patience, tact, 

and sympathy, are required if the mistrust of the very poorest 
and niost ignorant village people are to be overcome. It may 
he commended to anyone who would like to read a realistic 
if somewhat highly dramatized account of what can be accom- 
plished by skill and insight in lifting a commimity ridden by 
disease and poverty to the level of constructive self-improve- 
ment. 

IRAQ. A contribution general in character and hence 
not specifically suited for inclusion in the pi-esent chapter, 
may be cited as giving certiiin insights into the dilTicnlties of 
fundamental education among peoples largely the inhabi- 
tants of great deserts'' (Salman 3, passitn). The fact that 
many nations of the Middle East have been subject to reptiated 
conquests is instanced as a cause of educational backwardness, 
a« is also the fact that they live a wandering and isolated life, 
lacking easy communication, absorbed in the struggle for 
bare physical existence " ; and that the weaker and poorer 
classes are easily exploited by the richer and more powerful. 
^* Feudalism .... is the most effective element in the back- 
wardness of the Middle East Nations " . . . . and highly 
centralised governments with strong bm-eaucracies [tend] to 
levy taxes mainly to pay innumerable civil servants". The 
degeneration of Christianity and Islam into dogmatism is also 
said to be detrimental to democratic educational achievement. 
Although these factors in the problem are not upfamiliar under 
other circumstiinces* this rontributicm assigns to them the 
major place in Fundamental Education in the desert nations 
of the Middle East. 

Prom the section on Rural Education and Welfare of the 
Scientific Advisory Mission Report (by IT. R. Allen, Director 
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of Education, Near East Foundation), September, 1944, we 
present the following excerpts on basic factors in Fundamental 
Education in the Mi(klle East. 

Tlie gradual development of the rural masses of the 
Middle East through schools of agricultural instruction, 
home betterment and health education is obviously a diffi- 
cult task. Progress is bound to be exceedingly slow. But 
there are signs of awakening and in every area thoughtful 
students of the question and responsible leaders are facing 
the challenge. Directly affecting any com])rehen8ive pro- 
gramme of improvement are several basic factors. Three 
that are considered to be fundamental in most sections of 
the Middle East are mentioned here. 

First of all, before there can be much hope of real pro- 
gress those who are responsible for the affairs of a nation 
must be able to appreciate the relationship of^he rural fac- 
tor to the total economy o'f the state. Extensive areas of the 
Middle East are suffering industrially as well as socially 
from the lack of such understanding. A country which is 
predominantly agricultural and which derives a high pro« 
portion of. its national income from the productions of its 
rural workers cannot afford to neglect such a valuable asset. 
On the contrary, every action of the government should 
represent a policy which definitely includes that of protect- 
ing and developing this great national resource. 

Such a policy would be reflected in the choice of the 
officials who are to administer governmental affairs: in 
adopting forms of taxation that do not tend to dry up the 
wealth of the country at its source; in the budgeting of all 
moneys that are annually appropriated for the well-being 
and general advancement of the people. In other words, 
the first requisite in any effective programme of village im- 
provement in the Middle East is for the state to become 
thoroughly rural conscious. In prjictically every country of 
this area the make-up of the population and the main source 
of wealth justify this point of view. 

Another item that directly affects this whole problem 
is the system of land tenure which prevails throughout a 
large part of that region. There must be a radical change 
in this system before there can be much hope of social or 
economic improvement. It is futile to expect educational 
progress, agricultural im])rovement or a higher level of liv,- 
ing, so long as the ancient feudal system is permitted to 
remain. The very security of a nation and of every indi- 
vidual citizen within the commonwealth, however well en- 
trenched he m«iy consider himself to be, i^ seriously 
threatened hy this long outmoded form of land tenure. Mid- 
dle East countries which could profitably give serious con- 
sideration to this important matter need not be designated 
by n<ime. The intelligent leaders in such areas, including 
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many of tho landlords themselves, arc well aware of the 
serious handicap which this form of land tenure imposes on 
all social progress. They are seeking ;t method which will 
insure an orderly chan<;e. Just how such a reform is to be 
effected is not within the scope of this report to discuss. 

Still another factor that frequentlv limits pro^jress over 
wide stretches of the Middle East is' that of water. The 
area- properly farmed by one individual can be no larjrer 
and the yields no greater than the amount of water peimits. 
No amount of education or improved management can have 
any considerable effect where water is seriously limited. 
Several of the countries covered by this survey Once sup. 
I>orted populations which were nianV times greater than the 
numbers found to-day, and they ai)pear to have maintained 
standards of living that were actually letter sometimes 
than prevail at present. One of the reascms is water. A 
nund)er of these regions, for instance Iran, Iraq, parts of 
Syri:L and Arabia, have ancient but well-proven systems of 
supplying water that are highly effective when' properly 
maintained But in nnniy places maintenance has slif)pe(l 
and the waters have decreased. One of the several import- 
ant causes of this is the fact that the feudal system is no 
longer able, under present-day conditions, to cope with this 
situation. * 

Competent engineers have informed the writer that the 
water supplies of many of these areas can bo tremendously 
increased through measures that are entirely within local 
means. One of these measures, they point out, is the restora- 
tion and proper maintenance of these old underground chan- 
nels; even the utilisation of this method, with certain im- 
provement^, for the watering of new districts. Supplying 
this basic element in maximmn qimntity is to-day a i)rimary 
responsibility, not of the wealthy land-owning group, but 
of the government. Tn the Middle East water for j^nrposcs 
of i)i^duction has come to be a public utility. Tn many areas 
of this region water determines how far* the nation is to 
go in educating and uplifting its people. 

We of the West should not attenjpt to impose our form 
of government or our way of life on the East; nor should 
we measure their standards of liviijg by our chosen yard- 
.sticks. Tn fact, there are certain realms in which the slow- 
plodding peasant or the freedom-loving nomad has much to 
offer to the hurried ^Vesterner. At the same time we be- 
lieve, and they know when they have an opportimitv to ex- 
press themselves freely^ that a. degree of literacy is t!:e 
riglit of every man and the beginning of general enlighten- 
ment; that the tilling of one's own soil is a powerful moti- 
vating force: that widespread suffering from preventable 
disease is not an inseparable part of human existence. Tt 
should be the combined responsibility of the more i)rivileged 
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powers of the world, during the next era of pea<;e, to give 
unfailing support to these basic concepts. If this can be 
done there is detinite hope of lUjhieving some of the goals 
that Are suggested in this report. 



This chapter has dealt ia turn with sample areas on 
three continents — Africa, the American Ileniisphere, Ama 
— and in the Middle East. We now turn to an 
account of Puudanieutal Education in a single nation, one 
of the Great Powers of our time. The full story of what has 
been done to lift the inunense and varied population of the 
U,S.S.U. from illiteracy to active and literate participation 
in a great, revolutionary, social experiment commands the ad- 
miring attention of scholars and statesmen throughout the 
world. We cannot do full justice to that story here. In out- 
line, however, we may set forth the main features of the amaz- 
ing accomplishments of the Russian State in Fundamentrj 
Education. Our quotations (King 1, pp. 1*18) admittedly 
touch mainly the e.Kternals of what was attempted, although 
its spirit and aims are also brought into prominence. The 
metliods employed, here briefly indicated, will be taken into 
account in a later section of this document. 

The world is fortunate in that the Soviet Union pro- 
vides a rich field of experience in dealing with problems of 
fundamental education. We are no longer working in the 
dark. Many questions of social anthropology have been suc- 
cessfully solved, while many problems in educational 
psychology for primitive or backward peoples are on the 
way to solution. 

Soviet educationists hr.d to deal with every type of 
illiterate community. There were tribes that ha<l not yet 
emerged from primitive devil*worshin. There were peoples 
who had hoa«ted civilisation in ancient days but whom his- 
toric circumstances such as invasions and conquests had re» 
duced to almost total illiteracy and destitution, and there 
were peoples, small sections of >vhom were highly educated, 
while the masses wei^e illiteratf:. There was the problem 
of the position of women among Mohammedan nations. 
There was the problem of the small national groups of 
distinct nationality PumlHiring sometimes less than 2,000, 
such as those found in the Russinn North or in the moun- 
tainous Daghestan region. Thus Soviet experience in funda- 
mental education can he said to be all-embracing. 

The policy of the Tsars may be summed up under the 
term ^ russification \ As the empire expanded and embraced 
new areas, officials were sent to carry out this policy. Edu- 
cation in the national or native language was prohibited; 
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though the question hardly arose, as no schools were pro- 
vi(l(»(l. As popular education anywhere was held to con- 
flict with the interests of the Tsarist autocincy, there wa« 
certiiinly no intention of providing schools for such peoples 
as the Kirghiz or Kazakhs. Language was therefore not a 
problem that emerged for attention. The non-Russian 
peoples without a. written alphabet were left to remain in 
that state, in spite ot the fact that they numbered, even 
if one excludes small national groups, well over a hundred 
nations. 

Missionaries opened a few schools in .the far north 
where teaching was in Russian, while in the southern 
Asiatic provinces there were some uiedrasseh, where 
Imams and Mullahs taught children to recite Icag extracts 
from the Koran in an alien tongue. 

The background for this educational void was extreme 
poverty and wretchedness, religious superstitions and ens- 
toms having their origin far back in history, and isolation 
of villages or hamlets owing to lack of roads and other 
means of communication. The native peoples were used hs 
sources of cheap labour, for the exploitation of the local 
rich. Not only did they have to provide labour, but the 
Tsarist government augmented its income considerably by 
levying taxes on the wretched people. 

The first World War greatly impoverished the country 
and the chaos resulting from it was seriously aggravated 
by the civil war, supported by foreign intervention and by 
widespread famine. Thus at the time the Bolsheviks assumed 
power their government was not in a position to spend 
much time over the preliminary study and preparation re- 
quired for solution of the problem of education for its 
backward and primitive peoples. Because some aspects of 
the problem were urgent and bore a relation to the ultimate 
success of the new government, it was tackled as soon as 
conditions made the first attempts feasible. 

The problem which faced the Bolshevik Government, and 
conditioned the approach and methods used, may be 
reduced simply to the statement " Building Socialism in 
Russia Its implications, however, were far-reaching. 
The Bolshevik Government could not build socialism in a 
poverty-stricken country, and they could not develop the 
country's economy without widespread industrialisation 
and without a change in the methods of agriculture. This in 
its turn could not be achieved without education, both 
technical and cultural, of all the workers. It was not suf- 
ficient to obtain the support of the people because they were 
poor and had nothing to lose by the change. Support had 
also to come from a reasoned conviction that what was be- 
ing offered would ih the end be good. The mind must be 
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brought to support the emotions. This again leads inevit- 
ably to education. 

These immediate pra^'tical considerations had as their 
foundation the politico-moral faith of the Bolsheviks, that 
all peoples, irrespective of I'ace, creed, nationality, or stiige 
of development ha^l equal rights as human beings to all that 
life could offer. They argued that the existing inequality of 
peoples was due to environmental factors which, acting on 
the individual throughout genonitions and sometimes cen- 
turies, had produced a lower mentality; that this lower 
mentality was not a stable or permanent characteristic. 

* Different environmental factors would produce differ- 
ent characteristics and if this envii-onment were consciously 
and deliberately planned and modern techniques applied, 
the process of raising the mental level would be accelerated, 
and in a comparatively short period glaring and apparently 
fundamental differences between highly developed communi- 
ties and backward and even primitive peoples would disap- 
pear. These theories received little support from anthro- 
pologists outside Russia, but this did not deter Soviet edu- 
cationists and Soviet political thinkers. The Bolsheviks 
were convinced that the effort must be mad^ to put their 
principles into immediate practice. 

For the Soviet Government education of the primitive 
and backward people wa.s indivisible from the whole politi- 
cal task, the building of a socialist state. They could not 
tolerate the existence of industrially undeveloped areas to 
serve either as markets for the highly, industrialised nations 
or as sources of cheap raw materials or cheap labour. They 
were convinced that if education were to succeed among 
primitive and backward peoples it must lead to an obvioxis 
improvement both in tlieir standard of living and in their 
status as citizens, and that in the reasonably near future 
the lands inhabited by these people must become as ad- 
vanced ei'ononiically, in so far as size and geography per- 
mitted, as the Russian lands. The feeling of dependence 
with its consequent feeling of inferiority must disappear, to 
be replaced by a voluntary co-operation of free peoples 
which would only come about when these peoples were in 
very deed masters of their fate. These principles formed 
the outline within which the pattern of Fund.'imental Educa- 
tion was to take shape in that vast territory. 

All principles, whether educational or political, were 
subject to the stringencies of the immediate situation. It 
wa.*; not till .some years after the revolution, between 1029 
and 1024, according to the establishment of the Soviet 
regime in the particular state, that a .serious attack was 
made on illiteracy among the; backward peoples. In the 
Fe<lerated Ru.ssiati Republic the campaign for literacy among 
the Russians hogan almost with the revolution. One of 
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the {jrojitest obstacles in the early period was the absence 
of a written langnajre among so many of the people. Num- 
bers of ethno'ci-uphers and ethnologists were sent to the 
different regions. For many of these the first task was to 
learn the native language before they could even proceed 
with recommendations for an alfdiabet. 

As an example of the complexity and difliculty of the 
ta^k one may cite the peoples inhabitinjj the Russian north 
— the tundra, and taiga, which covers about 40% of Soviet 
territory. In that region, in addition to such large nations 
as the Yakuts, there were listed in 1920. 26 nationalities 
speaking distinct languages., with different customs, none ' 
of whom had a- written alphabet. 

Missionaries had produced a dictionary and transla- 
tions of the scriptures, using Russian characters, for such 
peoples as the Goldi. the Lopari and the Voguls. 

Tln^ whole 2C nationalities numbered that vear no more 
than i;{5.237 people, the population of the ^nationalities 
ranging from ;^S.804 for the Evenki ^Tungussi) inhabiting 
the taiga, belt or Asiatic U.S.S.R.. from the Yenisei in the 
west to the Okhotsk sea in the east, to 229 for the Tubi 
(Soyoty), a mongolised tribe living in Buryat Mongolia. 
To add to the educational difTiculties^ nearly all these 
peoples were nomads (some still are). 

To the purely linguistic diflicidties were added political 
difliculties when the question of education of these primitive 
peoples was lirst broached. Both in the Archangel Province 
and in the Urals a number of comrades infected with 
great-power chauvinism suggested a very simple solution to 
the (language) problem; to strengthen and develop penetra- 
tion of the Russian language which will eliminate .the pro- 
blem of nationality in the North and with it the problem 
of creating alphabets. In the autonomous territories and 
republics of the major nationalities, as Komi, Yakutsk, 
BuryatO'Mongolia. a form of local chauvinism was found 
which demanded the Komisation of Samoyeds, the Yaku- 
tisatioii or Buryatisation of the Tungussi.''*^ 

This attitude was met with in other parts of the Union, 
too. It was fiercely combated by all those who followed 
Jawix closely, who had from the very beginning opposed any 
kind of Russification, and ipso facto of the domination of 
any larger group over a- smaller one, and who wcrQ con- 
vinced that education must first be given in the native 
tongue. In ii socialist country there are not and there 
cannot be peoples of inferior .status, this irresf)cctive of 
their level of social flevelopment. To every nationality in 
the I'.S.S.R. is given the right to use its own language and ' 
its own written form for the purpose of raising its national 
culture.'' 
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The research into native languages; which had been car- 
ried on for the northern peoples in a somewhat unsystematic 
fashion* was org-anised centrally in 1920 when a Northern 
Faculty was? opened in the Leningrad Eastern Institute. 
The status and the quality of this research was further im- 
proved after 19:50 when the Northern Faculty was trans- 
ferred into an indei)endent Institute for the peoples of the 
north. 

In tlie school year 1926/27 it was already possible to 
carry on education in the native Tunguss language, while 
in 19:i«> it Avas carried on in the native language of all the 
otimr peoples. In the first stage it was possible to give 
education in the native tongue for the Northern Peoples 
only in classes 1 and 2. owing to the lack of teachers Avith 
a knowledge of the native language. As these increased, 
the native language replaced Russian a.s a medium of learn- 
ing until to-day it is used throughout the period covering 
secondary education. This includes the pedagogic schools 
for teacher training. In the universities most subjects are 
taken in Russian while the native language is a compulsory 
subject. 

To sum up the problem of language, the principle of 
education in the native language, which the Russians con- 
sider fundamental, was applied from the beginning. It in- 
volved the organisation of a number of special institutes 
for the study of the different languages. It involved study 
of the native, language on the spot and it involved finance 
to make possible printing and publication. Finally, it wa« 
found essential to have a centralised body for the whole 
Union to guide all the varied research on languages being 
carried on by the different republics. This step was recom- 
mended by the Conference on the Cultural Development of 
Native Languages held in April 1935. The Institute of 
Language and Thought of the Academy of Kciences ha« now 
disappeared. To-day research is being carried on in nat- 
ional institutes in the different union and autonomous re- 
publics. 

The problem of language was not purely an educational 
one in the Soviet Union. Any attempt to give education in 
an alien languagOj however simplificHl,. to a people that 
was conscious of its own nationality would have classed the 
Soviet Government with the Tsarist Government and made 
the road to socialism infinitely more difficult. The offering 
of education in their native tongue, with often the actual 
creation of a written language for a people, was a power- 
ful weapon in the Bolshevik armoury. That was certainly 
a consideration, though second to their political conviction 
of the inherent right of peoples to learning and living fully 
through their native language. 
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Soviet theory is, however, integrated both with realitr 
as it is and with the reality that it is hoped to achieve. The 
attempt on the part of a few to consider every dialect 
wortliy of develoi)ment into a language failed. There are 
something like two hnndred languages and dialects spoken 
in the Soviet Union and education is carried on in ninety 
languages. A language had to show some evidence of a 
culture, however far back and simple, some evidence that 
it would grov into a» creative tool, that it was cai)a!)le of 
expressing thought processes. Thus for small groups lin- 
guistically or ethnically akin, where there was no marked 
boundary of separation, a common language was arrived 
at. 

The question will doubtless be put, does not this in- 
sistence on dilSferent languages prevent the unity of which 
the world is so greatly in need ? Is, for example, Bashkiria 
hkely to feel unfriendly to Oirotia on any pretext, because 
the one speaks Bashkir and the other Oirot ? Would it 
not have made for greater unity in the U.S.S.R. if all 
education had been in Russian ? These questions tend to 
Ignore the fact that language in itself is neither a cohesive 
nor :v dissolving agent, that a common language follows 
rather than precedes common interests. The barriers to 
unity are to be found in attitudes and outlooks arising 
from a different historical development and from conflict- 
ing economic interests and. in modern times from different 
ideologies. Let us suppose (a not unlikely premise) a Ger- 
man fascist and an English communist who both spoke 
Esperanto or Basic English. No one would suggest that the 
common language would unite them. One has only to think 
of the bitter hostility of the anti-fascist Frenchman to the 
Vichyite, or of the anti-Nazi Germans who fought the Nazis, 
their own flesh and blood, to realise that a common lan- 
guages greatly as it may aid understanding, will not of 
it.self bring unity. 

Russian is compulsory in all non-Russian schools as 
the first foreign language. All the different nations can at 
conferences and congresses speak one language, at least in 
theory it not yet fully in practice. Under the Tsars, Russian 
was the official language in all administration and in all 
forms of government. Yet under the Tsars the Russian Em- 
pire was not united, while under the Soviets the same 
peoples covering the same territory are united, as wa« made 
obvious during the war. 

There is always a danger of unity leading to uniformity 
jiist as there is danger of diversity leading to disintegration. 
The Russian experience is valuable where it shows how they 
have encouraged the development of the particular individu- 
ality of a nation so that it falls into the pattern of the 
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whole and by its own individual contribution enriches the 
whole. 

When local chauvinism and hostility to the Soviets 
ceased to be a danger, then attontion was directed to the 
. past history of the different republics and territories. Re- 
search into their culture, literature, art, crafts, music wa« 
set on foot by the Soviet authorities. Peoples were en- 
couraged to feel a i)ri(le in whatever was worthy in their 
history. Their literature was translated into Russian. Dif- 
ferent nations each had and continue to have their ten days 
arts festival in Mo.scow, when their native plays, oi)eras and 
ballets are stjiged and performed by their own people, when 
their -arts and crafts are exhibited to the world. 

Later still, serious research was begun into the folk- 
lore of the different peoples, into their ancient music and 
dances. National costumes are encouraged, particularly for 
'festive occasions. Their modern architecture still expresses 
native idiom. There is no attempt, however, to keep them 
arty-crafty There is an exchange of art and artists. 
The best Russian theatre companies and musicians tour the 
capitals and settlements of other republics. They not only 
perform, they also teach and advise. So far, therefore, the 
Soviet Union has succeeded in avoiding both the disintegrat- 
ing effects of a nndtitude of tongues, and the dangers of 
uniformity. The other aspect of language, as a precision 
instrument for thought and intercourse, has had some atten- 
tion but not sufficient. As is to be expected in so short 
a period of development, the word as word has still great 
power, it is still insufficiently challenged; but the word has 
opened the door to the proper conception of thinking and 
to the imderstanding of the idea. 

In Russia proper, in the Ukraine, in Belorussia, there 
was an army of young teachers, who made lists of illiterates, 
produced cut-out alphabets and even text books, and 
organised play-rooms for the children while mothers were 
being taught. They helped the adults in carrying out a 
vast propaganda for literacy among their people, who often 
included their own parents and nearly always their grand- 
parents. The opposition to e<lucation here arose from in- 
ertia, from an objection to changing one's habits and often 
from scepticism about its value. Though it took time, this 
opposition presented no such serious difficidties as were met 
with among the illiterate Mohammedan peoples, or among 
primitive peoples with their ancient customs and liabits-and 
their primitive religion. 

Here the approach was quite different. It was essential 
to obtain the confidence of some of the native inhabitants, 
who would themselves spread the idea of the desirability 
of education. These had to be people who would also be 
attracted by the Soviet way of life. This ruled out the rich 
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beys, the Mullahs and the Imams for the Muslim peoples, 
ami the Shahmans for the peoples of the Soviet ^^rth, all 
of whom wore oi)pose(l to education for the common herds- 
man, or silk-weaver, or huntor, and all of whom were op- 
posed to Soviet ideas. 

The iconoclastic approach was ruled out as being nega- 
tive. There was no attack in the first stage on their taboos 
or religious customs. 

An abided complication was the attitude to women. 
There were the religious customs in the East that forbade 
women to go unveiled or to mix with men apart from their 
husbands, thcat forbade a woman to sing or dance in public, 
unless she was ca prostitute ; the belief that women had no 
souls, cand so on. There was the economic factor. For prac- 
tical purposes married women provided a source of mipaid 
hiboiu' and service to the family, a very weighty factor with 
Mohammedan husbands. 

It required a very careful approach to the women, and 
centres for women only were organised in the first place. 
Co-operative societies for women only were organised in 
Uzbekistan. Out of them grew a Central Asiatic Co-opera- 
tive school for women in Tashkent. The co-operatives 
played a great role in the emancipation of the women of 
the Soviet East, and the emancipated women joined the 
army of educators. 

It was easier to get at the women than at the men 
for though they went in awe of their husbands and their 
men folk generally, they loved their children and were pre- 
pared to take the consequences if a child's life or health 
were saved by their action. 

All this pointed to a clinic or health station as the 
centre from which educational work was to radiate. Well- 
trained young Russian women with an excellent knowledge of 
the language were sent down to selected area« to start the 
work. They met with bitter opposition, particularly from the 
section of the male population which feared the loss of the 
almost enslaved women. They were known in Russian as 
Kultarmeitsi — soldiers of the education army and they 
took the risks of soldiers. Many of them paid with their 
lives — they would be foimd murdered in the street or their 
home. Native women were threatened with all kinds of 
horroi-s. Sometimes a native woman» discovered attending 
the clinic or classes, was caught, murdered » and her body 
cut up in pieces and sent in a basket to her aM as a warning 
to others. 

While Russian women worked among the women, and 
sick babies restored to health gave coiu'age to many who 
hesitated, Russian men worked among the poorest men. who 
had nothing to lose by listening to ihc new v/ords. Side by 
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side with classes in literacy went on classes in the organisa- 
tion of Soviets foi' local government, and teaching of the 
strength that would come from unity. Then when the local 
Soviets were strong enough to benefit by the support of the 
Russian authorities, very severe punishment was meted out 
to those found guilty of violence to the natives or the Rus- 
sians in the discharge of their duty. As soon as conditions 
permitted, co-operatives or collectives were organised with 
considerable aid from the Russians. In the native Soviets 
and in the collectives the imf)OVtance of education was 
emphasised in practice. Printed circulars and instructions 
were' issued by a Region Soviet to local Soviets. At first 
they had to be read by a Russian. Then came the day when 
the native chairman, hitherto illiterate, read the instruc- 
tions himself to his people. That was a great day. The news 
spread that Mahmud Ali could read the words on paper 
sent to him from a long way off, and it had its effect on 
others. The day typewriters in the native 4ang\iage arrived 
was another historic occasion. 

For the women the health centres were the literacy 
centres. From these, quite early, grew courses for the 
training of native teachers To work both with adults and 
children, for whom schools were opened as soon as the native 
teachers had become proficient in the elements of the three 
R's. 

Simultaneously with the spread of education the stan- 
dard of living for the poor masses began to improve. Thus 
for the mass of the people education was linked from the 
beginning with a better life. 

Such were the first steps in the campaign for the 
abolition of illiteracy in the Asian territories, the emphasis 
all the time being on the new way of life. 

It had been accepted in the beginning a« a fundamental 
principle that the technical level both in industry and agri- 
culture of the most backward people must be raised to that 
of the most advanced. It was part of the Soviet politico- 
sociology that the economy of every people must be de- 
veloped "to the utmost limits, as the only basis on which 
their society could be built. They argued that there must 
be a very close correlation between education and the en- 
compassing of wider perspectives, that education must lead 
to a wider and deeper economic development, wliich in its 
turn would lead to a wider and deeper cultural develop- 
ment. 

This was the underlying principle of the education car- 
ried on among the child population too* for among the back- 
ward peoples as among the Russian masses in Tsjirist days, 
the young began their economic contribution to the family 
very early, and it had to be proved to them that education 
woidd be of practical benefit. 
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Every effort was made not to lower the educational st^in- 
(lard for the schools attended by these children. Schools in 
the Far North or in r(»niote Asian villa<res were expected to 
cover the same syllahuses as thos(» in Moscow or l-rcnin^rrad 
or Kiev, but they were ^Mven an additional year in which to 
complete the nornuxl four-year course and their school day 
was an hour longer. 

By 1032, when the First Five y^.-.r Plan had been car- 
ried out, tho general r(»or<ranisati()n of education included 
the development of secondary schools (8 — ^18 years) in the 
capitals of the diffeivnt national territories and in district 
centres. This was a great step in advance. Henceforth 
there would be increasing facilities for secondary education 
in their own national territory, less and less,woidd it be 
necessary to take a hmg jom-ney, sometimes lasting a month, 
to sit in a school in Moscow or Leningrad or Kiev. This 
step had great publicity value anlong native peoples, and 
was an incentive to greater interest and greater t»fforts 
locally on behalf of education. Side by side with the secon- 
dary schools, technical .^^ehools. at iir.^t polytechnical in 
character and later nionotechnical, were opened in the Far 
North, schools which trained skilled cadres of young work- 
ers for reindeer breeding, for fishing and hunting, for the 
breeding of fur-bearing animals and for the work of runnwig 
local Soviets and local co*operatives. Later, as agriculture 
spread north, they were trained in agriculture. 

Here again thei-e was no concession to backwardness. 
The common standard was demanded. While the syllabuses 
allowed for variations due to local needs, the es.sen- 
tials were the same for all sirhools in the Soviet Union. The 
secondary school.^ in Fgarka, a Soviet-built port in the Far 
North, or in rian-Ude in Buryat Mongolia, had their science 
laboratories equipped as well as the schools in Moscow. 
Native pride made great contributions. By a decree pub- 
lished in 1080 all children in Soviet schools on reaching the 
age 11-12 were to begin learning a European foreign lan- 
guage — Eng'^sh, French, German — and had not the war 
intervened there is every probability tiiat the decree would 
have been implemented. 

It was difTlcult enough to find teachers to eliminate 
illiteracy among the Russians or Ukranians, states which 
boasted centres of .scholarship and learning long before the 
revolution. When it came to places like Buryat-Mongolia, 
Turkmenistan, Kirghizia or the Far North of' Yakutsk, the 
tfisk seemed insuperable. As already mentioned, for the 
Slav-speaking peoples it was possible to interest the child- 
ren. Quite literally anyone who himself or herself could 
read or write was pressed into the fight for literacy. But 
for tlife other regions the number of people who knew any 
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of the native language was absxinlly insignificant, and be- 
sides they W(M(» foreigners. The first t;isk was to train Rus- 
sians and where [)()ssil)le natives, who could train teachers. 
In the first stage it was au obligation on a Party iaember 
to take up the tight for the enlightenment of the millions 
living in darkness. Special institutes were set np for the 
training of native teachers. The first students who came to 
the Institute of the Peoples of the North were illiterate 
vouug men and women ranging from II) to 25 — Evenki, 
Chukchi. Goldi and others. After 1938 they were not ac- 
cepted unless thev had completed secondary education 
(8-1;-)). 

It was a. step that held nmny risks, to bring these really 
primitive people to live in Leningrad, but. they were in ex- 
cellent hands. Much of the education at first had to be 
education in European habits, such as sleeping in a bed. 
The psychological approach to all primitive or backward 
peoples was the same, a study of the origins of their cus- 
toms :iud practices. Where the origin was fear, fir.st of the 
unknown and then of the individual who made himself the 
intermediary [)etweeu the unknown, as the Shahman or 
witch doctor, a very carefully plannc^d attack on these cus- 
toms and habits was launched after the confidence of the 
students had been won. The same applied to the custom 
of selling children into marriage or the wearing of the 
parandyha. which had an economic origin, but was equally 
a hindrance to progress. Cu.stoms which in their origin 
had a- positive value were treat- i with care and the effort 
Was nuide to transform them or sublimate them so that they 
served the growth and development under the new Soviet 
conditions. The case of the Ingushetiaus may be cited. As 
late as 1027 their children went to school in their clans 
(family^, sat in clans irrespective of ages, would have no- 
thing to do with the children of another clan, would not 
sit on the same bench. Living in clans was still deeply 
rooted, and clan hostility even to vengeance showed itself 
in school. Speaking on national and international culture 
Krupskaya. pointed out that this could not be regarded as 
an altogether harmful feature. A careful observation of 
the childreu*s life showed that side by side with the clan 
characteristic each child has a. definite inner . discipline 
which was developed by this very clan stage. It is im- 
portant that the clan isolation should disappear. The child- 
j'en should be provided as much as possible with common 
vivid e.vperieuees. so that their clan aloofness and hate 
shoidd disappear. In common tasks and common occupa- 
tions we must find elements that will draw the children to- 
gether. At the same time we must make use of their habit 
of inner discipline created by the clan life, for quite a new 
purpose, for the creation of a new kind of self-government.'' 
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The Soviet Union has not j^et wiped out illiteracy over 
its whole territory. There are still thousands attending 
the Adult Primary School, the equivalent of the seven to 
eleven vears^ grade for children, because their literacy has 
not gone beyond simple reading and writing. Even before 
1941, the universal compulsory education for seven years 
— 7 to 14 was not put into effect one hundred per cent. 
In the school year IMOZ-IO. serious truancy was reported in 
a number of towns. The universities do not everywhere 
attain the high academic standard of Moscow or Leningrad. 
The vast amount of research that is being done is not of a 
uniformly high level. Inefficiency and lack of interest is 
still to be found in places. But when one has allowed all 
this, there remains an achievement staggering in its im- 
mensity and profoundly inspiring. 

Surrounded by a hostile world, in a country that had 
been completely disintegrated by war and civil war, lack- 
ing in the beginning money, equipment, and trained person- 
nel, it succeeded within twenty-three years (1917-1940) in 
reducing illiteracy in some areas to about 5%. . Only in 
Ka/,akhstan, that vast land of shifting sands, was illiteracy 
among tht> people over fifty as high as 30%. The Soviet 
Union never stopped at achieving literacy. Step by step, 
always seeking the right methods, it led the primitive and 
backward nations onward, four year school, seven year 
school, ten year school, and technical school, then technical 
institute and university, with reseaixsh facilities, and then 
bmnchos of the Union Academy of Sciences, until the final 
height w*as reached for a number of the more advanced re- 
publics, in the form of native Academies of Science, such as 
the Armenian or Georgian Academy of Science. A few 
figures, for one republic only, will give point to the claims of 
achievimient. In Kirghizia in 1914, there were 70 elementary 
(3 to 3 year) schools with 4,000 pupils, education being car- 
ried on in Russian. There was no Kirghiz alphabet. In 1941, 
there were 2,150 schools with 328,000 pupils. Prior to 1917, 
out of the whole Kirghizian population, only four people 
could boast a secondary education. Already in 1934, out of 
4,200 teachers, 2,159 were Kirghizians, who had received 
secondary education. In 1930, 124 titles, reaching 1,341,000 
books, were published in the native Kirghizian and Dungan 
languages. In 193G, 40 Kirghizian newspapers and maga- 
zmes with a circulation of 34,000 were published. There 
were no theatres in pre-revolutionary Kirghizia. To-day, 
there are 17 theatres, 9 of which plav in the Kirghiz Ian- 
guage and 2 in Uzbek, the rest in Russian. The first re- 
search institute set up was in 1929, the Institute of Regional 
^ Lore. ' By 1941, Kirghizia had nearly seventy research in- 

stitutes and experimental stations. In 1943, the Kirghizian 
Branch of the U.S.S.B. Academy *of Sciences was opened, 
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and it is certainly no wild prophecy if one predicts that the 
Branch will in a few years become a fully-fledgcd Academy 
of Sciences. A similar tale can be told for Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and the others. 

Two questions may be put now. One, are these peoples 
particularly gifted that they can take such educational 
strides and, two, what does all this educational achieve- 
ment mean to the individual, to his community and to the 
world ? The answer to the first is simple. If we take the 
Russians who carried out this Fundamental Education, 
they are no more intellectually gifted than the English or the 
French or any of the other civilised nations. As for the people 
who had to be educated, they are as varied a« the people 
who to-day form the areas of illiteracy in the world. Some 
of them belonged to peoples that had had very high ancient 
civilisation and may be compared to the illiterates in China, 
in India and in Arabian lands. Others were on a level, 
though living under a different clinate, with many of the 
African tribes. The problem that faced the young Soviet 
Union is very similar to that which Unesco is considering. 

Much more is involved in the reply to the second ques- 
tion. It has freed the individual from the grip of irrational 
fears. That does not necessarily mean he has become an 
atheist. A great proportion of the people in any nationality 
worshii^s a God in chinch or chapel, in a mosque or syna- 
gogue, in spite of the fact that all education is secular. 
Having been freed from irrational fears, he has been able 
to take advantage of all the provision for creative self-ex- 
pression, particularly in the ca«e of women. He is develop- 
ing an intellectual cin'iosity, and is learning to experience 
the delight of intellectual achievement. Aristotle and Plato 
are appreciated by the native student in his departments of 
philosophy or history. Homer and Sophocles and Aeschylus 
are understood (in translation) by the student in the Faculty 
of Arts. 

He is learning how to rule, beginning simply in his local 
Soviet and rising to the presidency of his Republic. And 
in learning to rule he is learning to be disciplined. To-day 
all local government and a^lministration is in the hands 
of the people of the locality, and the central government for 
his peojde in the hands of those they elect. The whole of 
the economy of a nationality that is of national importance 
is in the hands of that nationality. Only such enterprises 
as are of All-Uuion significance will be run by men and 
women appointed by an All-Union authority. 

By 1940. shortage still existed, but poverty, i.e., near- 
destitution, had disappeared; for everyone the incidence of 
disease had been greatly reduced, while some diseases had 
almost disappeared. Through development, the individual 
has made considerable contribution to raising the standard 
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of life for hiB whole community and through his community 
to raising that of the whole Union. He has to-day a great 
feeling of brotherhood for all mankind. The Russians, who 
have always possessed this characteristic, and iTor whom 
the word Bratzi — brothers — as a form of address dates far 
back, have carefully nurtured this feeling among the dif- 
ferent nationalities. Because of this strong feeling of 
brotherhood he does not tolerate traitors to mankind. He 
is ready to pay tribute to greatness and achievement any- 
where, in the past or the present, and he is eager to learn 
from others and to share his achievement. I, who know 
the Soviet peoples very well; say this quite deliberately and 
carefully, in spite of impressions being spread to the con- 
trary. He has still a long way to go but he knows how to 
travel. 

The Soviet way is not necessarily the right way in every 
detail for other parts of the world. That is not importi\nt. 
What is important is that Fundamental Education can be 
successful and can bring great benefit to mankind provided 
we set out on the path, with no reservations about the capa- 
city of backward peoples and sat no limitation.s to their de- 
velopment, provided there is a united will to achieve the 
purpose. 

A Concluding Statement 

In seeking to give concrete instances of the realities of 
Fundamental Education in action, the Editorial Ck>mmittee 
is conscious that the samples given may produce an impression 
of confusion and of a variety of circumstances almost impos- 
sible to bring into a unified world perspective. It is our hope 
that the later chapters of this volume* will serve in some 
measure to correct this impression of prevailing difficulty and 
comple.vi ty of circumstances. Fundamental Education is un- 
deniably a world movement. In .spite of local and national dif- 
ferences, it may be attacked by co-operative action on a world 
scale. The insistent requirements are e.vchange of experiences, 
analysis and sifting of plans, and the enlistment of a devoted 
and intelligent personnel at all levels. 
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I know no safe depoBiiory of the ultimate powers of 
society but the people themselves; and if tee think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their control with a wholesome 
direction^ the remedy is not to take it from them, hut to inform 
their discretion through education. 



From a letter written by 
Thomas Jeffebson 
in 1820. 
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CHAPTER III 



GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 



Tlie Place of this Chapter in the Document as a Whole 

The preceding chapter touches all, or nearly all, of the 
problems and issues which chojlenge thought and action in 
Fundamental Education, In Chapter II, however, these chal- 
lenging questions have been set forth in the special terms of 
particular areas. The Editorial Committee thought it desirable 
to deal in this succeeding chapter with the tasks of funda- 
mental education considered in more general terms. Descrip- 
tion, statistics and argument over specific policies in well-de- 
fined situations here give way to analysis and to conclusions 
of a broader character. 

It should not be supposed, however, that the contributors 
to the present chapter speak as armchair philosophers 
All have had contacts which entitle them to discuss questions 
which are general, not because they h<ave been formulated by 
meditation or conjecture, but because they have arisen re- 
peatedly in experience — and in experience which these contri- 
butors themselves have had. 

This recurrence of problems is of special interest in con- 
nection with fundamental education. It marks the common 
character of the enterprise and emphasises the fa<5t that it is 
a general human task, which can be viewed to some purpose 
in a world-wide perspective. The distinguishing differences of 
circumstance from nation to nation, from one colonial area 
to another, or between nation and colony, or in terms of the 
advancement of the peoples concerned — these differences will 
largely determine the course of immediate action, which must 
be primarily and mainly local. But the underlying concep- 
tions of the nature of the work, the reasons for thinking it 
important, the approach that is most likely, all things con- 
sidered, to be successful, and especially the possible assistance 
which can bo reiidered by Unesco — these are all elements of 
Fundamental Education seen as a world-wide problem, and 
in this sense as a problem to which intellectual analysis can 
be profitably applied. 

It may bo diflicult to draw the line between an analytical 
treatment of fundamental education in its entirety and a treat- 
ment of any one of several issues of major policy or of a very 
ba«ic question of method. Some of the contributions included 
in Chapter IV are so penetrating in their analysis that they 
might well have been included in the present chapter. It 
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seemed best, however, to move from description in Chapter II, 
through analysis in this chapter, to policy and method in 
Chapter IV. This urrai^gement has prodnced in the minds 
of the Editorial Committee and its co-workers, and we hope it 
will leave with the readers of this volnme, an ever-deepening 
impression that Fnndaniental Education is in truth a world 
movement, that it may l)e made a factor in human proorress, 
that it calls for the best effort of the best minds and the 
stoutest hearts, and that it must be the constant concern of 
all who seek a lasting peace for the world and a happier and 
worthier life for mankind. 



I. FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION DEFINED 

We begin with excerpts from an article (Charton 4, pp. 
1-5) which deals with the general character and place of Fund- 
amental Education in the total development of civilised life in 
our world. 

We must tirst define the meaning of Fundamental 
Education, it is a basic education, the education of the 
mass of the people. This concept neec's defining extensively 
and comprehensively. On the one ha. d basic education is 
addressed to the largest possible number of persons, with- 
out limitation, differentiation, or discrimination. From this 
point of view it is opposed to any system of teaching founded 
upon the e.xisteneo of privileged minorities, religious or 
social castes, or upon th(» d(»sire to build up a .scholar class 
having a monopoly of knowledge. It is thus one of the com- 
ponents of demoijnxcy and an essential instrument for estab- 
lishing a democratic life in nations. Fundamental Educ- 
ation is therefore essentially popular and universal. 

v'urtherniore, basic education must be defined according 
to its content and its purpose. It is teaching of the people 
for the people, for the people's needs and aspirations. The 
primary purpose of basic education will be to combat ignor- 
ance and illiteracy and to spread elementary knowledge and 
the means of acquiring it. Hence the fundamental iriiport- 
ance of teaching the three " R's '\ reading, writing and 
arithmetic: this teaching is a necessary implement for all 
further instruction. Fundamental education, however, 
nnist have a content that is real and not purely formal; it 
must aim at improving the life of the nation, influencing 
th(! natural and social environment and imparting know- 
ledge of the world. From this point of view basic educ- 
ati(m will be of iucomparabh? social value, a force working 
for progress and evolution, even radical transrormatiou. 

What is the position of the different countries of the 
world from the view|>oint of popular education ? This must 
be established by eiu|uiry. Although the whole problem 
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concerns all countries in the world, even the mightiest, it 
has a special importance in countries where illiterates form 
the majority, either because the country has no e<luca- 
ationai system of its own or because education is a recent 
phenomenon in those countries or, again, because the tradi- 
tional system* of education caters only for a minority or, 
lastly, because these systems are closed, limited" by tradition 
or religion and incapable of granting to the peoples con- 
cerned access to the life of the world in general. 

Although the question of illiteracy and popular educ- 
ation arises even in western and European countries, notably 
in Central Europe and the Balknns, the number of illiterates 
is largest in countries whose civilisation has hitherto been 
static and traditional, in backward countries, wliere the 
great majority of adults and children alike remain illiterate 
and the problem of popular education presents itself in all 
its complexity and urgency. These countries may roughly 
be divided into four zones. 

First, a Par Eastern Zone, countries with an important 
and ancient civilisation, where the problem is to modernise 
and extend popular education. 

Second, the zone comprising the Middle East and 
Islamic countries, where we meet with a religious cirilis- 
ation, which dominates the people and completely encloses 
them, but which is open to penetration by popular teach- 
ing ?)Oth through the example of Europe and, from within, 
through movements of Modlem reform. 

Third, the zone of tropical Africa, where popular educ- 
ation is a condition for obtaining access to the simplest 
forms of civilisation and is also an essential factor in im- 
proving the life Ot the people. To this zone belong certain 
peoples of the Par East, Indonesia and Central Asia, who 
cannot be classified among the great religious and moral 
civilisations of Islam and Asia. 

Fourth, and last, come the countries of Latin America 
and the West Indies, where the popular school is a new 
factor in introducing the people to modern life, but where 
the people themselves are awake to fundamental education 
and want it. 

Thus we see that a large part of mankind is left un- 
touched by evolution through the advancement of human 
knowledf]je or submits to it passively. In all the cases con^ 
cerned, illiteracy is more than au ignorance of fundamental 
and elementary knowledge required by all who receive 
school education ; we are dealing here not only with millions 
of individuals w'ho cannot read or write, hut with societies 
and communities, which are, as a whole, uncultivated or 
encased within rigid and ineffective forms of traditional educ- 
ation. They are ** closed " societies, large areas in which 
human beings are cut off from general communication with 
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the rest of the worhl. But developments in the economic 
life of the world, and still more, political developments 
brought about by World Wars, cannot be arrested on the 
threshold of these countries ; they work and penetrate in all 
directions, into every aspect of the traditional life, with the 
res\dt that responsibility for a popular education that will 
discipline and organise these movements rests upon all 
mankind and upon their governments. 

Accordingly, we are able to define the characteristics of 
basic education :is applied to the big human zones we have 
considered, to state the conditions that must govern it, the 
obstacles it will meet with, and after that we shall be able 
to pose and classify the problems involved, while seeking 
the data for their study and solution. 

To begin with, popular education in these areas is a 
com])lete novelty. In the groups we are concerne<l with, the 
movement-towards mass education is only twenty years old. 
In Russia* popular culture is one of the most active move- 
ments in the whole of the Soviet Union. In China, the cam- 
paign against illiteracy has recorded its first successes and 
ai-oiused its first enthusiasm since the time of Sun Yat ISen 
and especially in the last few years. Latin America adopted 
the popular school little more than twenty year.s ago. Lastly, 
it is only during the twenties and thirties of this century 
that the French and British laid the foundations for the 
eilucation of African peoples. The inauguration of fundam- 
ental education will therefore be a real intellectual and 
spiritual revolution. 

Another feature of basic education, popular and 
elementary, is the mass effort it calls for, and will continue 
to call for. We are dealing with peoples, hundreds of thou- 
sands of individuals, children and grown-ups, among whom 
the number of cultivated and educated persons is only a 
tiny minority, and among whom the proportion of illiter- 
ates exceeds 75% or is even more than 90%, where teach- 
ing is mainly confined to children and to the latest: genera- 
tion. 

This fact is a measure of the urgent need for popular 
education. If the process of evolution is not to be extended 
over many generations, and if we wish to effect «^ rapid 
transformation, the problem must be attacked by concen- 
trating simidtaneously upon successive generations, and 
within a limited time. This is a movement with almost no 
precedent in the past. 

Pojuilar basic education, however, must comply with 
conditions that are embodied deep in the life of 
peoples and that reflect their creeds, needs and aspirations. 
In the first place, popiilar education must be conceived 
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on a national basis. A certain degree of education among 
the people is one of the surest criteria of the existence and. 
consciousness of a nation. The most popular culture must 
respect and maintain national traditions, and teaching 
must not result in denationalising the masses Here, 
however, serious problems arise. In the case of non-national 
populations, where nationalities are reduced to tribes, 
there may be a question of access to a more advanced com- 
munity, to an adopting nation, and this may even be 
the wish of the people themselves. This is the position in 
French tropical Africa. On the other hand, mass educ- 
ation, if reg'arded as a training, a matter of propaganda and 
collectivisation, may be the source and occasion of racial 
conflicts and lead the way to education for war. Both in 
Europe and the Far East, examples of this alarming kind 
of education are too recent to be disregarded. Such, then, 
are the political problems involved in the question of popular 
education. 

Another feature of basic education is that it must rest 
upou the »ocial, human and economic environment which 
it has to transform. In new countries, backward or poorly 
educated countries, as well as in countries with an ancient 
civilisation which have hitherto been shut up within them- 
selves, there is a close inter«dependence between economic 
and social development and education. Economic and social 
progress is not only a consequence but also a condition of 
general education. In a backward, static country, there is 
a risk that education may operate in a void and cause 
confusion by being applied to no real purpose. Popular 
education must be progressive, positive, an introduction to 
a new kind of life. It must be responsible for the whole 
progress of the whole country. 

A process of the same order occurs in intellectual and 
moral life. Even in illiterate areas, certain forms of ancient 
education have preserved much force. This is a fortiori 
the case in countries with an old and religious civilisation, 
countries in which religion is the main teacher of men. 
'Islam, Confucianism and Buddhism possess a Hnng moral 
force, which popular education must take into account. On 
the other hand, the new school, if it is to establish peace 
and awake the ^consciousness of peoples, needs a new form, 
a modern soul, an outlook upon the world, all of which are 
inherent in its definition. The spiritual and moral value 
of Ijasic education depends, therefore, upon a successful 
synthesis between traditional forces and ideas and the 
modern progressive movement through the schools. This is 
a fundamental problem, the solutions for which may be 
studied in the light of experiments carried out in the Far 
East and tropical Africa. 
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Lastly, basic education, by the very fact that it is a 
novelty, a kind of intellectual revolution, a movement that 
seeks to sweep alonj? with it the whole of the national life, 
must be as thorough'going and as continuous as possible. 
There would be serious drawbacks in educating special 
groups and communities within a society and an environ- 
ment which were to remain otherwise unchanged. There 
would also be a danger in leaving thesfe educated groups to 
themselves without providing tliein with the wherewithal 
necessary to put their capacity for teaching into operation. 
Too mpid instruction runs the risk of proving a ^ flash in the 
pan ^ that quickly disappears. Hence the importance of 
educating adults and young girls, and of continuing educa- 
tion after school age ; hence, too, the great importance of 
finding practical solutions to these problems. 



II. FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION AND 
CULTURAL VALUES. 

Our second article (Mead 1, pp. 1-17) is written from the 
standpoint of the social anthropologist. 

Problems of Policy 

When an international body looks at the question of 
education on a world scale, it will inevitably have to answer 
questions of policy which will determine all its future recom- 
mendations, even those which seem comparatively minor 
and technical. I shall therefore sketch in first what seem 
to me to be these largest policy questions^ and then indicate 
those aspects of procedure most likely to implement a con^ 
scientious course. 

The cultures of the world may be conveniently arranged 
in a double hierarchical system : the high cultures of the 
Occident and its dependent areas of less developed civilisa* 
tion ; and the high cultures of the Orient, and its dependent 
areas, with the Middle East standing somewhat between 
these two, looking both ways. When such a schematization 
is made, we are immediately faced with the question of 
whether this double hierarchy is to be dissolved into a single 
hierarchy. This might be accomplished in one of two pos* 
sible ways : (1) by granting worhl pre-eminence to modern 
scientific industrial civilisation with its concurrent social 
institutions of political democracy (and its possible out- 
comes in various forms of totalitarian collectivism, some 
atavistic, some progresLive)» with its emphasis upon the im- 
portance of the individual life and upon this world as the 
onl}' arena in which man can realise his highest pin*poses; 



or (2) by proceeding slowly enough so that the great cul- 
tures uf the Orient may have an opportunity to contribute 
to the world view' so that some of their values which comple- 
ment, counterpoint, and to a degree negate and cancel out 
the dominant motifs of ' occidental civilisation, may be in- 
corporated in the world ideal which is finally developed. 
The persistent attempt during the last three "years to in- 
clude China as a world power in all decisions of world im- 
portance has been a structural step towards the realisation 
of (2) ; and it 'will be by such steps that (2) rather than (1) 
becomes effective — if it does so. 

There are a variety of ..ways in which this provision for 
(2) may be made, which include : (a) the inclusion of China 
or India on all high policy committees, (b) the inclusion of 
an oriental language in all original drafts of important 
documents, (c) the delegation of educational problems with- 
in the areas of influence of great oriental and near-eastern 
powers to those powers, rather than the construction of 
world-wide recommendations, which at this stage of history, 
will almost inevitably contain an overwhelmingly western 
stamp. Whether (c) will be taken will depend in great 
measure on the extent to which China, India, Japan, the 
Netherlands Indies, and the powers of the Arab League are 
granted strong enough representation at a high policy level. 
If i?o. they will he able to demand and get control over the 
education of their own area.*; of natural political and cul- 
tural influence; if not, they will either lack the representa- 
tion and power to do this; or even having it, will be repre- 
sented by individuals whose education is overwhelmingly 
occidental and who will themselves elect occidental educa- 
tional forms rather than forms which would evolve more 
directly from their own traditional cultures. 

It may be plausibly argued, I believe, that nativistic 
movements, such as the American Indian ghost dance, the 
revival of Celtic languages, the return to Norse Gods, are 
expensive drags on the progress of human culture. Any 
cultural tradition which has grown so weak that it can be 
revived only by measures which can he classed as nativistic 
— revivals, prophets, cults of various sorts — should pos- 
sibly be permitted to die. If this position is taken, — and 
an examination of the cost to civilisation, for example, of 
the revival of medieval languages, which cut down the com- 
munications developing through more widely understood 
languages, provides much evidence to support it — then 
the great oriental powei-s, if they fail to defend and promote 
systems of education based upon their own traditions, might 
in a sense he said to offer proof that the trend towards a 

* See Frank. I.. K., World Order ond Cultural Diversity, Free World, 
Vol. Ill, No. 1. pp. 83-86. June. 1942. 





unicultural world is worth following. It will be important, 
nowevor, to be sure that sutlicient play has been given to the 
dtatesmen and scholars of the East and Near East who did 
not go to Oxford or Harvard or Leipzig or Amsterdam or 
Paris 0" Moscow for their educations and who, if given a 
hand in the planning, would inevitably retain many of the 
values which plans dictated wholly by occidental standards 
would eliminate. Probably the only sure guarantee of such 
inclusions of non-westernised thinkers will be the purpose* 
ful establishment of sub^conimissions which can work en- 
tirely with contributors who are unfamiliar with occidental 
languages and values, and then arrange for the work of 
these sub'Conimissious to be translated fully into the com* 
mittees which work on a world scale, through the necessary 
mediations of Easterners who speak western languages or 
Westerners who speak eastern languages. There must be, 
of course, full recognition that in translation something will 
be lost of the cultural uniqueness of the recommendations; 
but the part ^ich is retained will be the part which is 
most subject to successful communication through transla* 
ticu, and therefore most viable in that one world in which 
the languages used in the translations are playing a 
dominant role. 

There are arguments against the idea of letting any 
civilisation die out. We know from the study of compara- 
tive cultures that each civilisation, no matter how great and 
how complex, only touches a very few points on the possible 
scale of human values, and while defining some problems 
with great clarity, is inevitably myopic to all the rest. The 
historical conditions which have permitted the civilisations 
of the world to develop in isolation over thousands of years, 
combined with the shifting circumstances incident to con- 
quest, migration and trade, present us in the 20th century 
with a world which is still highly diversified and in pos* 
session of a large number of different and important cul- 
tural developments, involving different visions, different 
questions about man and his fate, and different social tech- 
niques for reaching their different goals. We have no way 
of knowing whether, if once the entire human race is sub- 
jected to the influence of one civilisation, diversities of com- 
parable coherence will ever develop again. The degree of 
monotony which characterised many human institutions 
which we have every reason to believe developed in- 
dependently one from another, does not give any very great 
hope that civilisation, once reduced to comparative uni- 
fonuity, will spawn again a series of sub^civilisations of 
anything like the richness and diversity which we find in 
the world to-day. Add to this that the new world civilisa- 
tion, if such a uniformity be attained at the present time, 
will be based upon the scientific view of the world, in which 
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the direct observation of phenpmena. will be the guiding 
principle, and it seems even less likely that we will find 
a trend towards diversification. 

These considerations being admitted, it might almost be 
argued that we cannot afford to sacrifice a single histori- 
cally developed civilisation, no matter how small, no mat- 
ter how modest its role has been through accidents of size, 
of population, of geogmphical position, or amount of nat- 
ural resources, and that the first task of a world-planning 
cultural agency must be to cherish each of these civilisa- 
tions, and to devise means, no matter how artificial, to pre- 
serve these differences at loa«t long enough so that their 
contributions to world culture may make it potentially far 
richer and more diversified than it would otherwise 
be. This mnlti-cnltuml position at its logical extreme, 
would fight for the continued cultivation of the cul- 
tures of the Samoan, the Banyankole, the Green- 
land Eskimo, the Kaingang of Brazil, the inhabitants of the 
Isle of Man, and of course look with favour on the current 
attempts to make Welsh., Erse, Hebrew, et<;., languages 
fitted for modern scientific use. 

In oither case, whether we argue, as this paper does, 
that it is artificial and probably unwise and, in any event 
highly unacceptable to the dominant sections of the present 
world, to try to preserve all existing cultures so that each 
may make a eoiitribntion, or ^whether one accepts the 
argument in their favour, it must still be recognised that a 
world culture is something yet to be achieved. The super- 
ficial imprint upon the whole world of occidental technology 
and occidental values will not be a world culture, for it in- 
volves too great a discrepancy between the traditional 
values (of both Occident and Orient) and a recently attained 
very thin layer of modern rationalistic scientific tradition. 
Two processes will have to go on concurrently, (1) the re- 
vision of occideutiil culture in such a way that the scienti- 
fic tradition becomes not merely a technology of an asser- 
tive society but a tradition in which human values are given 
increasing recognition, and (2) the development of strategies 
through which the leading ideas of the scientific approach to 
the world — as contrasted with the simple technologies — 
may become genuinely blended with cultures other than the 
top layers of western Europe and Asia, Japan is a striking 
example of the 8ucce.«?sfnl transplanting of applied and even 
pure science — if narrowly enough conceived — where no 
real alteration in the feudal form of the culture was 
effected. In the development of a world culture, principal 
emphasis will have to be placed on the recognition of the 
need for criteria for social evaluation, on incorporating in 
any scientifically based world culture of the future the habit 
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of subjecting its own institutions to continuous criticism 
and revision. 

In this controvei-sy it is possible to take the position of 
ail um])ire, a prophet, or a traHic director a.t an intersection 
which is regarded as? important, to try to say which view 
is coiTect, which is most likely to win, or what the next 
step must be. To take either of the first two positions, 
that of umpire or prophet, requires more knowledge than 
the anthropologist has at his disposal to-day. Planning in 
the absence of knowledge is perhaps the besetting sin of 
western society, only too willing to lay down a blue print 
and ignorautly distort men's lives. When knowledge is as 
inadequate as ours to-day, the only possible course which 
will not be a betrayal of the future is to try to take a direc- 
tion which is con.sonant with the highest aspirations of the 
group whose judgment is most likely to predominate, and 
to be sure, if possible, that that step does not bind the 
future to more than a continued fidelity to the highest aspir- 
ations of later generations. 

If we then examine what are the aspirations in the 
world loaders who will be charting the course of such 
United Nations organisations as Unesco, we will find cer- 
tain relevant values which, upon examination, will be seen 
to make a pattern out of which a policy may be formed. 
These may be indicated under the following heads : (1) A 
belief in enlightenment and education such that all plans 
made must be phrased as an increase in eniightenment and 
education; (2) a belief in the importance of the individual 
life such that the argument that any- course which will ad- 
vance the health, nutrition, safety, and general well-being 
of the individual will be an adequate sanction for its adop- 
tion; a belief that change is good and is on the whole 
to b(^, identified with ])rogress, .progress itself to be defined 
by (1) and (2). If these three premises are e.vamined in 
detail they will be found to conflict actually with the estab- 
lished attitudes of all orthodoxies, political, economic, and 
religious, but they may nevertheless be recognised as so 
overwhelmingly im|)ortant in the world to-day that all the 
exponents of orthodoxy and the status quo will have to 
phrase their apologetics in these terms and by that very 
lip-service eiui np by giving other service also. 

If we consider further the implications of these three 
beliefs, we find that they commit the world to the rapid 
diffusion among those peoples who do not have them Hi 
present of the skills and techniques and ideas of the peoples 
who consider their civilisation to be higher. The high cul- 
tures of East and West share here the following identifica- 
tions of a hlglior civilisation : a world religion ^\ as 
compared to some traditional cult which is trihally limited; 
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literacy; access to one of the great literatures of the 
world ; an economic system based on a full use of the instru- 
ments of money and credit; mechanisation which permits 
the substitution of other sources of power for human power 
(this last good is occidental in origin, of course, but so 
widely acclaimed and coveted in ihe East as to be worthv 
of this position) ; ability to integrate large numbers of 
people within a single political system within which violence 
is relatively rarer than between such groups. To this list 
must be added the special values of the Occident and the 
Orient.* 

For the Orient, we would have to list such values as 
the integration. of the individual life with that of the family, 
and the goal of psychological integration of the individual 
within himself. For the Occident, the most conspicuous 
values — when looked at from the standpoint of purposeful 
diffusion — are: health, all those comforts and luxuries 
usually included under the phrase a high standard of 
living and — with varying emphases in different cultures 
— forms of socio-economic mobility which are variously 
identified as freedom, political democracy and economic 
democracy, depending upon the particular ideology of the 
given occidental culture. Additionally, the western con- 
ceptions of nationalism, and of minority rights^ combined 
with such concei)tions as representation, quorums, votos, in- 
itiative, referendum, recall, etc., together add up to an ethic 
which insists that yon must listen to any group which is 
once defined as being part of your largest group of political 
allegiance, just because they disagree with you. This is 
defined as the proper treatment of minorities in western 
Europe and as " the importance of unanimity by the 
Soviet Union ; but however phrased, it means that that part 
of a group who differ from the rest have rights which must 
be respected. If this belief is consistently maintained, 
tlien cultures which will, if given a voice, insist on values 
very different from our own will, nevertheless be given such 
a voice. Once China and India are recognised as part of 
any planning group, their plans become to a degree opera- 
tive, and this is so however the minority position is 
phrased. 

If, then, any world planning group pursues goals (1), 
(2) and (3), is faithful to the idea of minority rights, and 
includes oriental, and near*eastern cultures, we may expect 
some blending of the specific goals of East and West, as 
well as a very determined diffusion of all the values which 
in common they hold to be the special responsibility of the. 
higher civilisations. 

* When no mention is made of the Near East it is assumed that its mtdway 
positton js subsumed under the discussion of Hast and West. 
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Now, 08 the minority position will give an oppor- 
tunity for the inclusion of Eastern values, at least in 
terms of blockageH and negations of pace and tempo, so 
also it absolutely asHures that certain dearly held Western 
values will be implemented. Perhaps the most significant 
of these — as it aflfects the course of world education be- 
cause of its refusal to siicrilke one generation for another 
— is the belief in the iniportiince of the individual life. 
Under this belief any planned slowing down of social change 
becomes unethicaU because one is denying to the living 
something they might have now, simply so that another 
generation may have the hypothetical advantages implicit 
in slower cullur.il change. This very simi)le refusal, ren- 
dered most important in those systems of ethics in which 
a belief in the compensations of the afver life has become 
al:;iOst or quite non-existent, has very profound conse* 
quences. It means that the Occidental powers, especially 
those of North America and Western Europe, in terms of 
their own highest ethic, will refuse any programme of such 
gradualness that the present generation may be said to be 
ccmdemned to ignorance, or poor nutritional status, or poor 
health, or a lower degree of political partici])ation, in the 
interests of the.se same values for a future generation. Any 
educational prograunno which suggested limited literacy — 
Kiiy for the sons of chiefs or for two or three chosen indi- 
viduals from ea<;h native village — would be nmndly 
attacked, and would be imi)ossil)le to defend in the legisla- 
tive, bodies of Western Euroi)e. Any agricultural pro. 
gramme which proceeded so gradually that the full possible 
rewards now were given up in the interest of a future 
sounder economy, or any health programme which suggested 
that it was unwise to lower the death rate? before the birth 
rate began to fall, would he equally d^^onied. However far 
frou) a majority of the peoples of the world the number of 
people may be who hold that human lives must be assayed 
in terms of length, physical vigour and enjoyment of this 
world's goods and this world's opportunities — that section 
of the world includes the leaders of thought in the United 
States and the British Commonwealth, and in its separate 
versions, the Soviet Union, as well as most of the rest of 
Western Europe. 

We may therefore safely say that as long as a world* 
planning group is proceeding at present according to its 
recognised highest aspirations and even if adequate repre« 
sentation be given on it to the great oriental and near 
eastern cultures, it will nevertheless tend to insist on the 
following values: (1) an educational system which will 
make as much of the higher culture as possible accessible 
to the largest number of members of the less advanced cul- 
tures, in the shortest |)0ssible time. This will not, however. 
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usually inclutle a demand for teaching literacy to those who 
are already adult. That demand will come not from those 
who plan for others, but from individual countries who are 
planning for themselves, and who are motivated by a desire 
to compete successfully with other more advanced coun- 
tries. It will be important, however, to so frame recom- 
mendations for miuimnm standards to be rw:ommended for 
a less literate nation that it leaves scope for and does not 
offend these internal aspirations. (2) An educational system 
which will make the individuals who benefit by it woi-ld 
mobile, potentially able to live and function in the most 
complex type of conimnnity which the world offers to-day. 
(3) An educational system which includes a high value put 
upon the means of attaining health and longevity. 



Problems of Implementation 

Having defined, as best we can, the trend which seems 
at the moment to be the best available, the anthropologist 
is on surer ground in discussing the means bv which this 
set of values can be imi)leniented. If the goals are to be 
literacy, access to world cultures as rapidly as possible, and 
horizontal and vertical mobility from the jungle to the 
metrcpolis. then certain definite steps can be recommended. 

If full literacy is to be attained, there are several 
primary requirements : (a) the child who is learning to read 
must become literate in his mother tongue.' Where the 
mother tongue is spoken by only a few hundred people and 
the expense of i)rodncing texts would be disproportionate, 
an earlier but pre-reqnisite step v^'ill be teaching the women! 
as well an the men of the tril)e or village, to speak the lingua 
franca which is used over a wide enough area to justify 
the preparation of texts. As literacy in other than the 
mother tongue is hardly ever adequate, delav in this pro- 
cedure can be justified even against the cMrrent ethic of 
haste, (b) Once literate in his mother tongue, he must be 
inducted as rapidly as possible into full literacy in some 
language which already has a full literature. There will 
be no time, if the one-generation criterion is used, to stop 
and translate an adequate amount of reading material, 
which would have to include elaborate texts on technical 
subject.s, into the lo<:al language, even if this were regarded 
as desirable, (c) Steps must simnltaneouslv be taken to 
introduce a need to use reading and writing into the society, 
on the community level. This can !)e done in a variotv of 
ways, by sending frequent small governmental administra- 

*For further dhcu<;slon of the det.iiled relationship between mother toncu^ 
and literacy see: Mead. M., Some Professional Problems of Education in 
Dependent Countries Journal of Negro History, July, 1946. 
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tive mesKitgos in writing, by requirinj^ written reports, by 
diffusiuj,' (l(^8iral)lu information only in written form, by 
t»unu)uraj,Mu<!: tlu; iiistitutiou of h»tter-writting, or prepara- 
tion of conrt oouiplaiuts in writing. The particular devices 
used will have to bo local, but only by making the use of 
reading and writii.^: a* necessjiry part of everyday life, for 
I)nrposcs of inescapable inter-personal relationships can 
litoracy of the average popnlatiou be maiiitained after it 
lias originally been achieved. This will mean the introduc- 
tion of such* paraphernalia of civilisation as clocks, price 
notations, time-tables, road signs, the purposeful com- 
plication of a life which t-an be demonstrated to get on very 
well without any one of these. But if the local village is 
to be the nursery of world statesmen, in the sense that an 
American Kew England village, with its school, its town 
nu'cting and its local library, can be said to be such a 
nurs(M-y. and as was the case in China under the old exam- 
ination system and possibly to-day, then the institutions of 
the city must be extended deep into the life of the village. 
The world educator may fjeplore, in spit*^ of himself, the 
destruction of the web and woof of local culture which will 
inevitnbly follow, and possibly the loc^il culture may, to a 
degree nliguessed of, succeed in defeating him, hut if liter- 
acy is his goal, he cannot falter. 

In addition to this simple requirement that full literacy 
can only be ntt-ained in the mother tongue and should be 
followed by litciracy in a world language (that is, a langiuige 
in which the full cream of modern knowledge is already in 
print aud which is spoken by a large 'enough number of 
people so that those who speak it can participate, speaking 
no otl:er language themselves, in world conferences), there 
still remains the problem of incentive. The child must want 
to learn as well as be given conditions which will make his 
learning possible?. It is in this matter of incentives that.the 
more advanced cultures, seeking to educate, missibnise and 
generally improve less advanced cultures, have most often 
fallen down. By assuming a motivation on the part of their 
pupils similar to their own, they have been, able to appeal 
only to the deviant, the unplaced, the untypical, the quis- 
lings among them. The very ardour with which the deviant 
learned to read, or pray or brush his teeth, has in turn 
jeopardised the smooth ruuuing of the programme. Over 
time, the '/est with which the dispossessed members of a 
society embrace a. new religion or a- new political form, may 
!)e a strong social force, but we, by definition, have no time. 
Without time, it is unsafe to rely on the motivation of the 
deviant or the abused, as the route by which new learnings 
will be accepted by a society. Means must be found to 
involve the motivations of the majority and most impoit- 
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antl}' of tlioso, who typify best the ideals of the group. Where 
communities are aristocratic, the quickest route is through 
implicating the monarch or the aristocracy; where they are 
democratic, " natunil leaders have to be identified. * But 
the implication of the present leader is dependent upon 
adapting the new knowledge to a set of motivations which 
are coherent with the cultiire which he typifies. So those 
who plan the educational system must furthermore be suf- 
ficiently oriented in any local situation to be able to select 
as leaders and teachers the natural leaders of the people.^ 

Although ideally both methods — the analysis of the 
culture from the stiindpoint of available incentives to new 
learning and contexts within which the new learning can 
be located, and the investigation of the society to find the 
opinion-moulders and authority-symbols to be mobilised if 
the educational programme is to be a success — should be 
employed, actually, either one may pinch-hit for the other. 
Where a siifficiently systematic study has been made of a 
culture, which covers a very large homogeneous population, 
it will be possible to take that study and plot out, not only 
the major areas where the incentive system will have to be 
examined and revamped, but also to indicate what sort of 
natural leadership is to be expected and how it may be 
identified. Conversely, where no systematic study of a cul- 
ture is available, but local staffs — if not themselves 
deviants — happen to have a good working knowlexlge of the 
structure of power and influence in a given community, 
submitting educational plans to such typical individuals 
and permitting them to play an influential role in construct- 
ing the educational system, will provide a fair degree of in- 
surance against serious cultural errors. Working along 
these lines will, of course, tend to conserve the basic 
themes, organisational forms, and styles of personal re- 
lationships characteristic of each culture. The fortunately 
complementiiry nature of these two methods of procedure 
— formal anthropological analysis and local political map- 
ping — makes it possible for educational planning to utilise 
both existing and newly initiated anthropological studies 

* Studies by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in the_ rural United Statcs^bave developed methods of spotting 
such natural leaders in societies of our own general type. Kxperience among 
the interned Japanese in the United StatCi^ during the' war revealed how diffi- 
cult rt was, '\'ilhout professional field work, to distinguish the leaders who 
actually held the power because of the tendency to hide real power behind 
dummy power. There are now in existence a ^ufllcicnt number of analyses 
of the social functioning of different sorts of societies, so that it would be 
possible to prepare a handbook of types of influence and leadership which 
might be encountered. This, white it would not be exhaustive, would cover 
a wide enough gamut so that the investigator would be able to look for the 
right sort of clues and distinguish the real sources of leadership when he 
found them. 
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aiiil existing .uul uo\vl\ iiMiiaten local political studies as 
s|)nnj;-lM)ar<N for plaiuiin*|:.* 

S*>. a. (lolaih-d study of the oultuiv is called for if an 
tMlmaiional s\^l(MM is to Ik devised which will hold the atlcn- 
lioii aud the alli-^Maure of the people to be educated loug 
eiuMigh for it lo have auy elTeet. The d'^sired effects niij^ht 
l>f» didiiird iii> .lu iiit<\t:r.iti-il r.^-eeptaucN* of tlie iniplieatious 
«)f ihe thnM» major j^oals: - ouliirhrcument. tho value of the 
individual, aud Wil- positive aud rousinuMive possibilities 
of rhautr<-. Ai preseut oecidiMital science apf»ears aestheti- 
i-ail\ aud inh llrctuall\ sterile aud frush-:itiu«i: to uiauy In- 
dians aud fhinrse thinkers, aud uiuler those circiunstauc( . 
ihv oul> incentives for accept iui: it are appetite for power 
:ind politu ul ad\au( euuMit. A basic couditiou of acceptance 
would he a ri' orieutation within the culture which would 
make orcidrntal scieutilic tbouji^bt. intrinsically rewardiuji. 

When dettiiled attention is i^iven to the incentive system 
of a soc'icr.\ . as for instance n» the ovi»r\\ helniiuij: place which 
fear of failure and its resulting shame f)lays"iu Japanese 
society, or to an apprenticeship style such as was usual in 
??c.ottisli villajjes where the school master had himself been 
a !ad o* parts ami in ttirn selected stiecessive lads 
parts to be specially trained and sent on to the tmiversity, 
or to the Samoa n emphasis upcm remaining at or below, 
and n(*ver above* the level of ouc*s aire jrronp, this attentioa 
•will to sonu» extent serve as a way of perpetuatini^ that 
value system. Even thonjjh. in the liglit of the ireneral 
direction described earlier in this memorandum, each dis- 
tinctive culture is studied aud used only to expedite and 
facilitate the learning of cultural attitudes which are dif- 
ferent from it, aud often antagonistic to it, so that the 
local cullure is regarded purely iustnnnentall\', neverthe- 
lc»s.s tlie elfi^ct of such respectful attention will be to a degree 
the preser\ation aud reinforcement of at least certiiin elc- 
wmiis in each loral culture. This in turn will strengthen 
the local culture, otherwise in such great danger of tot<il 
(li^scdution before tin* impact of world cultures, and possibly 
also i^xercise a- selective effect in [^reserving those aspects of 
the lo{ al nilture which are mo.st viable in the wider emerg- 
ing culture of the world. 

' \Vli»rr Oiis is don* . e^crj effort .siiould hi* m,ide lo mntch I wo nrcns wlicre 
Iho iwo 111' thuls were t:scil. Tlits ni:|»hl 1)*^ done hi lu'o ,n(Ijnrenr Arrican 
irlh» ^, for iiist.mc*.. wh^n th»Tf uns ;\ jjooil U'«)rkinj« nmhropo'rj*ic.'il .study 
,iv,iilal''' f*»r on* . .uid .1 Distnrt Onic-r uiili \r*.'irs of r.xpfrifnci: of locnl 
jM^Iitii.iJ fitnt 5a«riin«». .iv.n'l.ihl* fi>r llir oth'-r. It should be pointed out. how- 
»M;r, th.tt utdisiii;* thh'T \otI of iriormnimn, the forinni :inthropo!o^ic;d 
>(udv. »ir th» w^U InfurniMl ni.ip of the politlf.ii network, is U\ itvjif n .skilled 
t.isk U>T uhiih >f)'iial tr.dnmtf .should be j*ivvn. (ndi\idnnb so trained coidd 
.lUi* iiWU' ,1 nur<i sourc* of inf<'rni,ition, \\jtrhinj;! nnti\c tc;ich»;rs tench, nnd 
>>N{« uiaitf .illv .uj,ilv^lni: tl»» dM.iUci! «illvr,itlon.s \\\mh thi'\ mak»; in tnecniivfs 
•uid hi ih> fiimi.il ro^nilt\» >truiturf uithin \\hich thr> f»r»sc'nt knowlcdi«(i to 
their sCJd'/njs. 
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Under the incentive system it is necessary to consider 
not only such obvious uuitters as attitudes towards reward 
and punishment* but alHO wh(^ther, for instance, the major 
expectation of the culture is that failure to do the wrong 
\hh\g will prevent punishment (instrumental avoidance), or 
that failure to do the wrong thing will bring reward, or 
that no relationship to the future is possible except divina- 
tion» or that the only way to conduct life is to proceed in 
such a way that one^s last act becomes the trigger for the 
next learning.* 

In addition to these contexts of learning, theve are also 
such questions as which si.inctions are most a[)propriate, 
fear» shame, fu-ide, or guilt, and whether any one of these 
may be relied ppon in an internalised or an externalised 
form. For example, the Balinese child learns, by sinqde 
contact with its mother's l)od3\ to share her feaV of the 
unusual or the unexpected. Later in life, the desire to 
avoid this unpleasant sensation provides one of the strong- 
est sanctions for action as well as for the avoidance of any 
action. Shame, tlie fear of disai)proval or contempt from 
a group, was and still is a. strong sanction an\ong most 
American IiulianSj while pride, the fear of not deserving 
the approval and praise of a grou^T, is a characteristic 
Polynesian sanction and important in the character form- 
ation of most aristocracies. Guilt, the anticipated loss of 
approval of a definite per,son, parent, or parent surrogate, 
is a less widespread sanction, although one which western 
European and American educators rather easily tend to 
assume «as i)re.sent.- 

.\ knowledge of the system of rank and caste will also 
be essential, as one of the nu)st ditlicult i)rol)lems of intro- 
ducing a new skill into a society is to convince the mem- 
bers of that society that such a skill is appropriate for 
them. Abundant illustrations of this difficulty can be found 
in the refusal of mendiers of minority groups, or of women, 
or children below a certain age, to try to master some skill 
which has been defined as not within their range. The 
member of the more advanced culture who initially intro- 
duces a technique, whether it he writing or driving a car 
or 0|)eratiug a telegraph key or setting type or thinking in 
terms of hy|)otheses, is defined, practically inevit;d)ly as 
** Hot-I " by all the members of tlio less advanced sof:^ety, 
even though they be of the same racial stock. He must not 

* For a <iiscus^ion of thU concept of dcutcro-kvnrniiig, sco Cateson, G., in 
Science, Philisophv and Relii^ion, Second SvmpOMum, Now York, 19*2, pp. 
81-97. 

* For a discus«5ion of these various sanction<;. sec Mead, M.. *' Social Change 
and CuUura! Surroj^atcs *\ Journal of Kducationtil Socioloily, Vol. II, No. U, 
pp. 92-110. October, 1940, 



only bridge this tirst gap and get someone to make the 
initial act of identification upon which learning the skill 
or thinking the now way is based, but he must inevitably 
choose as his first pupil someone with whom the other mem- 
bers of the society will have a specific relationship of poten- 
tial superiority, inferiority, social equality, or whatever. 
If he chooses a child, the skill may later be rejected as 
childish by all who are older; if he* chooses an old man, 
the young may refuse to try it for the next twenty years ; 
if he chooses a high caste, to attempt to copy may be re- 
garded as presumption; if he chooses a low caste, all of 
higher caste may look down upon the activity; if he chooses 
a man, he may debar women from trying ; and if he chooses 
a woman, he will almct certainly debar men from wanting 
to try. Only a cautious survey of the particular culture 
will show where it is wise to introduce the new skill or way 
of thought, with the additional difficulty that those who 
learn first must become teachers, as well as examples of 
the fact that a member of group X can learn to drive a 
motor car or solve differential equations. 

While this discussion inevitably over-simplifies the 
problem, it is probable that the exceedingly different speeds 
with which different "societies have responded to the new 
skills and ways of thought made available to them by cul- 
ture-contact are to be attributed in part at least to the 
fortuitous circumstances by which the new method was in- 
troduced at a point of low or high potential diffusion. In 
each case the educational planner will want to regard the 
point of entry as a channel which will ultimately touch the 
whole of the society and for such purposes sometimes para- 
doxical choices are best; as for instance when a skill is 
taught first to a high caste woman, high castes may accept 
it as an appropriate decoration of caste ; while lower caste 
males may decide that they can do what a woman can do, 
but in turn low caste females may be persuaded to identify 
along sex lines and forget the caste position, so that in the 
end, all castes and both sexes can alopt the skill with maxi- 
mum social facilitation. 

We have, then, these necessary conditions, that new 
learaing must be introduced in terms of the emphases of 
the local culture, that it must be commended to the learners 
in terms of sanctions which are familiar, and that it must 
be established as the sort of thing which would be done by 
the sort of people these people conceive themselves to be. 
There remains, however, the question of the capacity to 
learn, and the varying ways in which the new learning 
itself, in such matters as matliematics, cause and eftect re- 
lationships, exactness of reference, can best be fitted into 
the existing cognitive structure, or eido8 of the culture. 
Whether we compare the experience of the missionary or 
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government school attempting to teach geometry to some 
primitive tribe, or the school achievement in diflferent sub- 
jects of the children of recent peasant immigrants from dif- 
ferent parts of Europe to the United States, we are equally 
struck by the way in which certain cultural backgrounds 
provide a setting in which languages are learned easily or 
with difficulty, in which hard and fast exactness is a pleas- 
ure or a punishment, in which the laws of rhetoric are more 
or less congenial than the laws of mechanics, etc. The in- 
dividuals from any cultural background who transcend the 
Jimitations of their own background and compete success- 
fully with the most gifted from other groups, merely serve 
to point the moral. The observed abilities and disabilities 
are to be related to culture and not to some inalienable 
hereditary characteristic which makes German children 
good draughtsmen, or Japanese children indefatiguable 
copyists, or Russian Jewish children good linguists. But 
the inabilities and the special preparedness for certain types 
of learning are inherent in every culture, and children 
reared in that culture have imbibed these limitations and 
potentialities in large measure long before they come to 
school. To set v. an educational system which will make 
modern cidture accessible to the children of Siani, the 
Philippines, and to the Javanese, it will be important to 
analyse the culture and language of each large group (and 
the cultural type of the smaller groups where individual 
analysis would be too expensive) from the specific point of 
view of how well prepared the members of that society will 
be to learn the kind of thing which we mean to teach them. 
It will be possible here only to touch very briefly on cer- 
tixin outstanding problems in^this field. The most conspic- 
uous is perhaps the relationship between language and* 
script. The non-literate people, among whom, however, a 
few priests and scribes are literate, will be prepared to 
understand ideas like loordy or sentence, as well as an idea 
like synibol, to a degree that completely preliterate people 
will not. The problem therefore of spreading literacy with- 
in a society is extremely different fi;om the problem of intro- 
ducing literacy, and similarly the problem of teaching liter- 
acy in a standard or high form of a language is very different 
from the problem of teaching literacy in a world language 
completely different in structure and vocabulary from the 
mother tongue. All through the attempted solution of such 
problems as these, it should be borne in mind that there are 
certain log jams th.at have to be broken, after which later 
learning flows easily. It is such ideas as that a written 
sign can stand for a sound, that any given language is only 
one of the sets of systematic sounds by which the same plieno- 
menal world can be referred to, or that numbers need not 
refer to objects which can be simultaneously seen while they 
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arc eoiinted, that ave dillicnit to learii. And back of these 
lie the ev(iu dce[)CM» (lil!iculties, the belief that it is impossible 
to think thiu^^s out, Ihc leliance on authority which makes 
each iiKUi ref(M- you ro his luore learned neighbour until the 
final autlujrity has no resource except meditation, or the 
st^ite of mind of the Samoan who when his false etymology 
is challenged renuirks cheerfully. - Well if that isn't the 
way it originated. U ought to have been 

Hven very primitive peoples dilTer enormously in their 
capacity to use coueept.s of number, and it will be a very 
(lilTenMit matter lo teach arithmetic to a. people Avho can 
count io a hundred thousand and a people who count to 
twenty and then say an uncountable number were 
there. These sharp' contrasts are obvious, but a finer 
analy.sis will show underlying capacities to handle con- 
cretem^ss or abstraction, inherent in the very syntax of the 
language, in the naming of the plants and animals, in habits 
of adof)tion or change of foreign words, in ways of resolving 
anonmlies of kinship or law. all of which will contribute 
either to a readiness or an unreadiness for mathematics, 
tor direct controlled observations, and other forms of exact 
thought.^ 

Tf. for example, we compare the way in which the tribes 
of the J>e[)ik basin in New Guinea and the tribes of aborigi- 
nal Australia handle nature, we will find that the Aus- 
tralian aboriginal builds nature, and aim all his social re- 
lationships, into a logically inter- related closed system, 
within which it is always possible to work out poiut-for- 
point e(puvalouces. so that a traveller to another tribe can 
inimediafely he placed in a network of exactly defined re- 
lationships. In New Guinea, on the other hand, both social 
organisation and classifications of flora and fauna are open- 
enchid. unsystematic, and inconclusive in strncture. Such 
a difference as this, which the child learns as he is told the 
name of a plant or the term for a- grandparent's brother, 
will make a great initial difference in the acceptance or non 
accept^iuce of such an idea as that one thing cannot be in 
two plaeci^ at once, nor simultaneously A and not-A, which 
would be congenial to the Australian and uncongenial to 
the r<e[)ik river native, 

rOxampIes could be multiplied. In discussing any mat- 
ter with a Balinese it is always important to avoid the in- 
troduction of any element which is historically untrue into 

* If all ihv oxlsfin^ maierial wore brouf»ht lof*eil)»;r Vv'lth special cnipIuKis on 
thos. .i^peUs uf llu- higher cuUurcs, aiui especiallv ol nioilern scientific cul- 
ture, which h.uJ been niONt rt;aJiIy Assimilated by particular less-advanccd 
cultup's. and a No bv cultures which had developed to a v^ry hij«h level 
previous to th* introduction of western scientific thouf*ht (c.fj.. Japan), we 
mij»ht have a verv valuable set of leads on the short cuts by v.\hh nienibers 
of ont culture can take on the cuUural equipment of another, and the prices 
they will huvK- to pay. 



a hypothotical question. If one begins a question: If 
Djero Kalian Ihiroe had lived, \vonld . . . tbe Balinose 
will sinqdy answer. •* But ho didn't live, he died ^\ and 
refuse to go on with the discussion. I am told that those 
who have worked with Japanese students of ])hysies have 
found it very ditHcult to induce them to simplify their equa- 
tions instead of including all the possible variables till the 
equation may cover several pages. Such an approach ob- 
vion.^^ly contains both constructive and obstructive elements. 

It is also probable that there are several different 
routes, themselves expressed in dilferent cultural forms, by 
which different aspects of modern scientific civilisation can 
be mastered. If one compares, for example, the way in 
which a native of the Manus tribe of the Admiralty Islands* 
and a IJalinese native of the Island of Bali,^ learn to handle 
a uiotor-ear or a motor-boat engine, there is a very marked 
contrast in the routes by which they both arrive at an un- 
usually high degree of proficiency. The Manus child is 
brought up in a world where attention to the properties of 
matter" i.^ nia<le a question of moral behaviour ; to attribute 
to a canoe or a [)a(l(lle attributes which they do not observ- 
ably have is simply (reat(»(l as lying, and lying is wrong. 
Moral responsibility, with heavy sanctions of pjirental dis- 
approval, group shame and ghostly punishment, combined 
with physical accuracy and attentiveness, arc so closely tied 
together, that the whole of the child's organised moral char- 
acter is brought back to his interest in how machines work, 
and how tools are used. His survival, in the sense of being 
V morally approved person, depends upon his competent 
mastery of his environment. Each new machine which en- 
ters hi.s experience is studied carefully^ with an intense 
attention to the actual properties -of its structure, and the 
Manus native was recognised by all .the Europeans who 
came in contact with him in the early days as unusually 
adept at handling modern machinery and the conceptual 
machinery of western civilisation. 

The Balinese, who drives a motor-car with an ease 
which makes it seem almost as if he were a part of the 
ina<5hine, is given no such early training in responsible 
mastery of his environment. Where the Manus baby is 
taught to cling, and hold on, no matter what happens, to 
his mother's neck while she climbs up the perilous ladders 
to the high houses, or punts the canoe about a treacherous 
lagoon, the Balinese baby is securely suspended in a shawl 

* Mead, M. Growing up in New Guinea, New* York. VV. M. Morrow, 1930 ; 
and. ** investigation of the Thought of Primitive Children with special rcfercMtct 
to Animism Journal Roy. Anthro, Institute, 62, 162-190. 1032. 

* Bateson. G. and Mead. M. BaUncse Character: A Photographic Analysis. 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1943. 
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which hangs under his mother's brea^st. Passive and re- 
laxed, he van sway and sleep there* adjusting himself, not 
by effort and attention, but by relaxation, to her movements. 
When he is older, ho is^ not told what to do and rewarded 
if he does it, as is the Manu.s child, but his limp and flaccid 
little hands — which seem as boneless as a monkey^s in their 
enormous relaxation — aro simply pressed into the appro- 
priate gesture or skill. In between learning by being liter- 
ally poured into the appropriate mould, he learns, as the 
Balinese say, with his eyes '\ Verbal des'^riptions only 
confuse him, effort is supremely unapposite, he relaxes and 
absorbs the details of an activity. 

Neither Balinese nor Manus handle machinery in the 
destructive way which characterises many primitive and 
peasant peoples who resort to shaking, banging, and verbal 
imprecatioms whenever anything goes wrong. The Manus 
look carefully to see what has gone wrong, the Balinese 
drive with an ear so delicately attuned to the sound of the 
motor that they never drive a machine to the point where 
serious difficulties occur. 

If we consider for a moment the case of the Japanese 
who succeeded in mastering such enormous areas of western 
scientific civilisation in the course of 100. years, v/e find 
that the Japanese combine, in their child-training,^ some 
elements of both Manus and Balinese training. The child 
is given a sense of responsibility, of its duty not to fail, 
which v,'hile more neg.ttive than the Man>is who reward suc- 
cess and ignore failure, still lays the ground-work for care- 
ful intentness. But the Japj^uese child, like the Balinese 
child, is carried in a shawl loams to make many relaxed 
adjustments to its mother's body and later is taught a great 
many things by having its- compliant body bent into the 
appropriate positions. Here we find combined a degree of 
moral earnestness and capacity for taking infinite pains, 
with conscious effort, which is reminiscent of the Manus 
child but which would be meaningless to the Balinese. But 
like the Balinese, the relaxed infancy and habit of per- 
mitting his body to be bent into any desired position, has 
given the Japanese some capacity to identify with the skills 
which lie back of the products of other cultures which he 
wishes to copy. By analysis of Balinese successes in imitat- 
ing the style of a foreign artist, we get a clue to the Japan- 
ese capacity to copy, not merelj the finished object, but the 
style of its construction. 

When one goes further and considers not only the 
capacity to drive a car or run a motor-boat, or build an 
exact replica of a foreign machine, but what will be the 

* Benedict, R. Patterns of Japanese Culture, Hoston. Hou^jhton Mifltin. 
In Press. 
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price which Manus, Baliiipse» and Japanese have paid and 
must pay, while exercising their peculiar types of receptiv- 
ity and adaptability, wo encounter problems we are unable 
to deal with at present. Certainly studies of Japanese 
history which include accounts of the painful assimilation 
of Chinese culture as well as the later spectacular assimila- 
tion of the teclmolojiical aspects of west<''*n industrialised 
culture, suggest that Japan has paid a» very heavj price — 
»u human happiness — for her determination both to take 
from the outside world and yet retain a definite cultural 
integrity. If records are kept of the educational experi- 
ments which seek to facilitate the incorporation of modern 
sdentilic elements into primitive, peasant, and pre^scientific 
high oulturps, we may begin to get clues as to where the 
more expensive strains are likely to arise and how these in 
turn may be obviated. 

To this point, this memorandum has concerned itself 
with the problem of introducing to peoples who^^ither lack 
high culture or possess a 'high culture based on different 
|)remises, either modern western culture, or the high cul- 
tures of the east, especially in their modern forms, which 
incorpon:te the techniques of scientific thought and of in- 
dustrialisation. Throughout, it has been assumed that the 
people who were to be educated had cultures which were 
themselves homogeneous and intact, comparable to the cul- 
ture of Japan in 18^10, or the culture of Bali to-day. This 
has been done because the issues can be posed more sharply 
and some of the major recoinniendations outlined more 
clearly on this assumption of intactness. 

Actually, however, the principal educational problem 
which faces the world to-day is not the task of bringing 
modern high civilisations to less advanced, but intact, cul- 
tures, hut rather the task of educating millions who have 
been torn from their cultural moorings by unsystematic, 
sporiwlic and uncontrolled contact with parts of the higher 
cultures, — with the armies, the diseases, the tinned food, the 
missionary and public health endeavours, the slavers and 
recruiters, the prospectors and engineers, the propagandists 
and the business men, of the great societies. In many parts 
of the world the populations who should be the special con- 
cern of a concerted United Nations effort have been in 
partial contact with the West for hundreds of years. Their 
illiteracy is not the illiteracy of a primitive people who have 
never heard of writing, nor the humbly accepted ignorance 
of a peasant people who leave writing and such matters to 
the priests and scribes, but rather a wretched mixture of 
tiie two, in which whole populations, often of mixed cul- 
tural origins, live in kind of no man's land between the 
effective enthusiasms of the really primitive and the unin- 
formed but eolioivnt status of the peasant. Many of these 
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peoples in Latin America, in the West Indies, in the East 
Indie;;, in parts of Africa — have passed through the period 
of either violent resistenee or eaj^er hopeful orientation to 
a new world, and snnk hito an apathy which can only be 
matched by the apathy of the urban *i)r()letariat in a de- 
pressed area. The problem of setting up educational 
systems for them is strikingly different fi-om the problem 
wliich we face when those who'lcarn can meet the new know- 
ledge on the firm basis of a. sound cultural adjustment of 
their own. 

But the millions of uprooted peoples of the world, their 
own kinshii) systems and local groups shattered by forced 
labour and arbitrary and intrusive forms of government and 
commerce, their value systems corrupted by trade tobacco 
and conmieroially-fished .shells, their time perspectives nar- 
rowed to the next meal or the next pay-day — these peoples 
have almost nothing except the toughness which goes with a 
selective high infant death-rate with which to accei)t a new 
form of education. Where the educational planning for the 
intact cultures should lean heavily upon anthropology and 
political knowledge of the local scene, upon careful amily.ses 
of language and thought patterns, educational planning for 
these broken and uprooted millions needs other sources of 
helj), — the work of the child psychiatrist, of the social case 
worker, of the nursery school set up in concentration 
centres for evacuees and for war-trauniatised children. All 
of these experiences are the laboratories out of which 
methods may be developed which will give to the children 
of the culturally disinherited sufiicient emotional integra- 
tion so that it will be possible for them to learn anything. 
The child from a Japanese home, strict and formal although 
many of its demands are, has the necessary character for 
hours of tiresome effort while it learns that the Chinese 
characters are after all not the way the Japanese write 
them but must be written differently. Equally the child 
from the English or Chinese or German home, in* which both 
parents and grandparent^^ share and accept the same value 
sy.stem and reward and punish and critidseand praise with- 
in the same set of premises, is ready to learn, even by 
methods which many p.sychologist8 woidd vote clumsy and 
circuitous. But the child whose parents botli come from 
dilfemit culturally broken backgrounds, whose father drifts 
from one occupation to another, the union of whose parents 
is a temporary one. very often without blessing of state 
or church, who has been capriciously hungry and well fed, 
ill and frightened and Imsele.ssly elated, has no firm charac- 
ter on the ba.sis of which to pursue learnings v.-hich are dif- 
ficult and exacting. It has never been disciplined to atten- 
tion, nor given enough consi.stent love to find the world a 
reassuring place. Reading may |)rove an unfathonmble 
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mystery to a child who has seen so much of life which was 
both frightening and unexphiined. 

For these millions of children — and their number has 
increased by many more millions owing to the damage 
wrought by war — the problem cannot be posed in terms 
of language, curricula, choice of teachers, sequence and 
tempo, but rather iii terms of an educational system which 
must be directed towards reconstruction rather than in- 
structiou, therapy rathc^r than the acquisition of knowledge. 
TJi(»re is nee<I here for a great amount of research, especially 
in the field of social organisation. From among these dam* 
aged and depressed populations, who can be chosen to 
teach ? Is it [)ossible that among the ohl, the grandparent 
getiei-atiou, there may be some wlio are suflSciently in touch 
with the- new >tays of life, even though they have been bat- 
tered and defcjated by it, and also suRiciently with the old 
coherent ways, so that in their keeping small children, given 
space and light and cunningly devised toys which will let 
them learn to deal with their myriad nnsystematised fears 
and liostilities, may regain their capacity to learn ? Cer- 
tain it is that education for these de-culturalised millions 
must be concentrated on special nursery education which 
will so integrate the children's disorganised personalities, 
tluit later, probably not at six, but perhaps by eight years 
of age, they will be ready to learn. 

The changing, frayed, patternless character of their 
culture will give iio systematic contours to their thought, 
either hospitable or inhospitable to the ideas of modern 
civilisation. Theii* tinie'i)ersi)ective will still partake of that 
desperation which distrusts the ai)pea ranee of the next meal. 
Their .sense of the past has l)eon informed by no loving nar- 
ration of old events clustered about Tiamed places, they 
know neither loeaH history noi' world Iv * ory, and wliat his- 
tory they know, whether the death of Christ on the Cross, 
or the defeat of Napoleon by Wellington, or the Spanish 
Armada by the English, they tend to tliink happened yester- 
day. At the worst, they are .so disorganised that they can- 
not learn at all. At best, they may have retained from 
their conflicting and contradictory experiences, a sort of 
-flexibility which is not found amoiig those who have grown 
up within a coheitint and homogeneous culture. If these 
bruised personalities can be given emotional coherence and 
form — and eX[)erience with war-traumatized children 
shows this can be done — they may form a reservoir from 
which 'c:ni be di-awn a. group e.\cei)tionally free to accept 
and creat(i new patterns and new ways of thought. The 
aovtii of flexibility, of willingness to tackle a new job, live 
in a new f)lace, in a new way, which has been characteristic 
of Americans, can be laid to a process of decultnralisation 
which went on under conditions* of oi)timism and physical 





betterment sutticlent to leave the next generation with 
enon^h .strength to face a world for which their ancestral 
past ha<l provitled them with no patterns. 

In discusijing these two types of edncable populations, 
I have ot course emphasised" the two poles and failed to 
deal in detail with all the shades in between: wnth the pro- 
blems of the immigrajit group, lost in a new environment, 
as compared with the group who on their own home terri- 
tory have nevertheless been so disrupted tliat they live as 
strangers under familiar i)hysical conditions ; with the 
groups where homogenity of original background, or a 
hyl)ridisation which is rehitively stabilised, have led to a 
sort of low^-level ecpiilibrinm, as compared with those groupe 
where people of many different origins are actively inter- 
marrying and interacting, and a number of homogeneous 
patterns are mntnally destroying each other; with the 
gron[)s who are tied down in the smallest details of choice 
of their daily bread to the |)attern set by the planters or 
minc'owners for whom they work; with the roving bands 
of casual labourers who follow commei.;ial agriculture from 
one locality to another, or the i)itifully cheap labour of the 
oriental villag*» wiiich is brought into tin* sweated factories 
of recently industrialised cities to work for a few months 
and then die. There are many different ways of rendering 
people rootless, and there is not enough information for us 
to .say surely whether we need therapies devised for each 
special ty|)e. Meanwhile, the tried therapies, of projective 
play, of controlled emotional expression, of supervised in» 
terpersonal relationships with other children* can be 
applied. 

Ileeause of the great emphasis which has been placed 
in most of the various United Nations ^discussions i>n the 
role which tha United Nations must play in bringing to the 
disadvantaged areas of the world the advantages of civilisa- 
tion, this memorandum has centred about educational plan* 
-^ling, by those who have for those w»ho have not, emphasising 
also, of course, the need of involving the leaders of the less 
advanced countries in the planning. When these leaders 
are involved, however, they will need to be protected against 
certain errors which were included in the education which 
many of them will have received at the hands of the more 
advanced societ :s. Too often they will have learned to 
despise the mother tongue of their own peoples, or at least 
to have elevated one dialect or one language to a position 
vis-a-vis French and English and to relegate the rest to a 
limbo where the very word vemacnlar is now regarded 
as abusive. Recommendations that village schools be taught 
first in the language in which the children are hushed to 
sleep and waked to play will seem to them retrogressive. 
It will be necessary to stress that the use of the mother 
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toiigui* will give to tlic; masses of tlieir people an access to 
the world language*, more quickly, not less. To be convinc- 
ing, tlio advocates of such a course must be able to speak 
without, nativistic sentimentality in their voices, and with 
a genuine rinp of confidence in the rapidity of learning 
which will bo possible and desirable. Sometimes the re- 
lationship of leaders to mas.ses will bn complicated by race, 
casto, and religious diflferonces, and harshly and extrava- 
gantly mirror, internally, the discrimination to which the 
loaders themselves feel thoy have been subjected. Plans 
which appear to favour those who stand at the bottom of 
the ladder, on which the leaders have a none-too-sure foot- 
hold, balanced as they are precariously against members of 
mon; completely advanced cultures, will be fought unless 
the whole ladder, and the resultant strengthening of the 
foothold of the leadiirs. Is kept in mind. 

There is also a danger that those leaders who have been 
educated in the West may demand for their own countries 
the content of western education rather than the form.* 
Certain it is that to put upon a people not only the burden 
of assimilating a whole pattern of thought which is dif- 
ferent from their own — the burden of achieving literacy, 
a£id mathematics, scientific thinking and a secularised ai)- 
proach to natural phenomena, freedom from caste? and 
local ties, which will make it possible for them to work and 
live far from their birthplaces — but also the burden of 
learning the mythological references in Milton or Racine 
or Goethe, is too much. If the memb'trs of less advanced 
cultures are to eatch up end work sn»? by side in the world 
with members of cult»;res which have oeen literate longer, 
there must be somelning in their present disadvantageous 
position which oc;n be turned into a virtue. Por*the mem- 
bers; of homogcjneous but not yetv modernised bccf'^ties, this 
virtue mvz'c be that they c^rry less baggage, less weight 
of .«c!ioiarship and accumulated traditional stuff. For tht 
uecultnralised it must lie in their flexibility and ability to 
take on new imprints. Neither can stand the burden of a 
••classical education'*, western or eastern. We may be 
able to teaeh them to think well — in one generation — if 
we do not add the impossible task of asking them to assimi^ 
late other people's pasts. 

* Con5idcrnl>!e confusion !in< been introduced by the translation of thr official 
plans with respect to cultural groups ^^'ithin the Soviet U'lion, as 
permitting local cultural form and socialist content ; for tlje f/ans!ation 
obscuiOs tht» fact that eac)j people, as it participates in the na.ior:al life, 
conu»* to accept — in the sense in which I am using the word the form 
of thought of the w'likr group. In the sense in which I am usir.g the word 
corJent here it applies to the traditional classical literature atd body *it^ 
historical allusion which has constituted such a large part of tlucatioii 
in the advanced civil:sations of the past. 
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It is in keeping with tlie pWlosophy stated at the be- 
giuiiing of this niemorantlum that the education of all 
should he postuhited on the possibility of any one rising to 
the top. Th(; village school should never be set up as a 
dead end, and while it should be much better adjusted to the 
needs of aj^ricultural populations than havo the schools of 
tlie past, it should also contain steps by which some indivi- 
duals can go on and out. TIkj educational systems which 
make it possible for frightened children of eleven and 
tw(?lve. disnniyiMl by strange examination .systems, to take 
tlwAv feet off th(i educational ladder and tiirn (inallv and 
fatally into some l)y-path, simply peri)etuate an educational 
philosophy which leads inevitably to (h(» reinforcement of 
existing class structures or the formation of xuwv class 
systems, with an inevitable waste of talents. In a plan such 
as is envisaged h(»re. ther(» must be no needless waste of 
t^ilents through avoidable rigidities in the system. 

But if these new educational systems are to function 
within a widening world pattern of enlightenment, certain 
changes will be necessary wiCiiin the educational systems of 
the high cultures of East and West. also. Both East and 
West have ba.sed their university systems on single hier- 
archies with the classics and .achi(»vements of their own past 
and contemporary tradition at the peak. Unless this hier- 
archical system is broken down, and the universiti(»s of the 
West teach something of th(; high culture of the East, while 
tin; universities of the East, although incorporating much 
from the West. i*et;iin a part of their own tradition also, 
we will he perpetuating a hierarchical system of eduoa- 
tional values in whicdi it will be inii)ossible for the late 
comer, he who (niters from a. simi)ler or wholly different 
cultural past, to participate on an equal basis. A systematic 
iittonii)t to break down the.so single hierarchical systems by 
the inclusion of the peaks of other cultures' developments', 
will automatically bring more of the world into the line 
of cnltunil inheritance. 

Finally, if we are to direct our work toward a world 
in which all stand side by .side, without giving artificial ad- 
vantages to any, then the hienirchical dietinctions 'between 
those who teach the younger and those who teach the older, 
tho.se who t<;ach the beginnings and those who teach the 
ends of subject matter courses, must be obliterated. Once 
social recognition is accorded to the non-verbal skills of the 
niirsery school teacher who reconstructs a child's person- 
ality» as well as to the geometry teacher who teaches how 
to bisect an angle, or to the philosophy profes.sor who has all 
the philosophies of the past on the tip of his tongue — then 
those societies in which the most interesting teaching is 
still going on among the very young and in the beginnings 
of Kubject ma iters will not need to st^ind young and ashamed, 
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because they have a« yet no institutions which give Ph.D's. 
By a kind of ruthless logic, once, we reject the idea of edu- 
cation undemocvatically graduated to occupational status 
— two years of school for rubber-tree tappers, six for coal 
miners or six for automobile workers, etc. — and say in- 
stea<l that we must have an educational system which offers 
every child the opportunity to acquire the basis for com- 
plete mobility, both hoiizoutal (over the world) and vertical 
(up the socio-economic ladder) and yet will make him *a 
whole functioning human being at whatever point he chooses 
to stop, then all the other hierarchical gradations, of age 
and tradition, of one set of classics against another, of the 
high school teacher against the elementary school teacher, 
of the teacher of the liberal aVts as against the teacher of 
the manual arts, of those who study books as against those 
who observe phenomena — all must go. If they do not, the 
attempt to build a world educational plan, however noble 
in design, will fail, defeated by the half-heartedness of its 
designers. 



UJ. THK OBJICCTIVES .OF FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION 

In our third article (Read 1. pp. 2-20) social analysis, 
infonned by experience and obst^rvation in various lands and 
areas, is applied to the general situation in which Funda* 
ment;d Education is commonly carried on — the situation of / 
" backward peoples. 

Certain Basic Assumptions 

The field which we arc contenif)lating is so vast and so 
unlimited, and the implications of taking any action in it 
are so far-reaching, that unless wo arc clear about, and 
agreed on, our starting point and our objective, we shall go 
easily adrift and waste our efforts and the resources at our 
disposal. There are certain assumptions on Fundamental 
Education which we need to look at first, and out of them 
arise other implicit assumptions which are even more im- 
portant for an international organisation to be acutely 
aware of at the outset. 

(a) Thfc Mbnacb of Ignouancio 

What is suggested in the first |)lace is a campaign 
against igiiOrance That assumes at once that there are 
vast numbers of people in the world who arc ignorant, and 
that their ignorance is a menace to themselves and to the 
world at large. Ignorant of what ? Are we thinking of 
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them specifically a« being illiterate, unaccustomed to the 
skills of rea^ling and writing ? Or are we chiefly concerned 
with thoir lack of knowledge of modern science, with all 
that it has to teach in health and agriculture ? Or are^we 
thinking of them as people who are unaware of iis, that is, 
of peopli^ living in societies whose social and political or 
economic life is wholly different from theirs ? These ques- 
tions are not a mere quibble over words and their mean- 
ings. If we assume that people who are illiterate, unskilled 
in modern science, and unaware of other societies and ways 
of living, are ignorant — if that is the sense in which we 
are going to use this word — then we know what we are 
talking about and can go right ahead. In the next section 
of this article I am going to challenge the wisdom of taking 
this idea of ignorance as a starting point in an educational 
campaign among adults. In the meantime we have to 
recognise that this kind of ignorance is generally regarded 
as a menace to the health and happiness of the people who 
suffer from it, and less directly, perhaps, it affects the pros- 
perity of the world as a whole . This is of course a " One 
World " outlook. The old laissez-faire attitude would 
leave people in their illiteracy, in their unhygienic ways of 
living and in their isolation, and would have justified that 
attitude on humanitarian and even on scientific grounds. 
It is perhaps important for us to realise how widespread 
among thoughtful people in every country is this new One 
World outlook. It has. however, as I slia?' show 'later 
OH, many implications which are often only partly under- 
stoml. 

(h) The Mexach op Backwardness 

We have further to consider the special problems of 
" imder-privileged groups whether living in less de- 
veloped nations or under the agis of more advanced nations- 
No one will deny the existence of these groups, nor the fact 
that they constitute a menace to the unity and progress of 
mankinds in so far as they cause deep cleavages in society 
on the one hand, and are unable, on the other hand, to use 
to the full the resources of their country and lands and 
therefore to contribute adequately to their own needs and 
those of the world <a%s a whole. 

Tf we assume, however, that these groups an* in this 
sentnj a menace, is it inherent in this assumption that we 
have to discover and attack the cames of this lack of privi- 
lege, whether they he geographical, economic, racial or 
socio-religious ? And is it further assumed that fimda- 
iiiental education will necessarily, or eventually, re- 
move those causes ? This last seems to me a misleading, 
and certcfjiy an unwarranted, assnnipfion. An easy-going 
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optimism might, very well give assent to it, witliout examin- 
ing its implications, but a responsible body like Unesco will 
have to bewaro of raising false hopes on the one hand, and 
on the other of embarking on i)rojects without a thorough 
understanding of what is involved in them. 

(c) A Minimum Lkvkf. ok Livinc 

Reflecting on the approach indicated by the Preparatory 
Commission, which was indeed foreshadowed by statement^ 
issued and action taken by the United Nations before and 
since the end of the war, it seems as if we must accept, or 
at least consider* two or three very fundamental assump- 
tions before we attack this sprawling and necessarily ill- 
defined field of Fundamental Education. 

Th6 first is that there is a minimum level or standard 
of living, that is of food, health, education and amenities, 
below which no group of people should be " allowed " to 
exist in the world of to-day. In plain language, no groups 
of people mnst be allowed to starve, or to perish from 
preventable diseases, or so to struggle for existence that 
their lives become brutish and on the animal plane, in a 
world where there is what is loosely described as * plenty 
or at least whore large numbers of privileged groups and 
* advanced ^ nations live on a wholly different plane, and 
are prepared to take joint action to 'meet the needs of the 
underprivileged groups. If the United Nations accept this 
assumption, we, the people of the United Nations, accept 
the responsibility for thought and action along these lines. 

The next two assumptions arise naturally out of this 
one. I have spoken of a minimum standard of living — a 
loose and unscientific expression which, however, can be* 
very generally understood and accepted as I have just stated 
it. It is clear, nevertheless, that if we are going ahead with 
fundamental education, we have in mind that the under- 
privileged peoples should attain eventually a standard of 
living that is necessarily far ahead of the minimum as de- 
scribed. Here we meet immediately with much confusion 
of thought, which must be cleared up if we are to agree 
on adequate and clearly defined objectives. 

(d) A SuGGKsra) Aim 

1 suggest that we assume in our concept of funda- 
nient;il education that we are aiming at a standard of 
living, and a mode of living, for the* present underprivi- 
leged groujKs, that api)roximates at least to some rural 
groups and to some peasant societies in Western Europe. 
This will^ br» imnu^diately cliallengcd from all sides. 
c( -^hy it will be asked, .should African agricultural 





ppopb^s aim at a European peasant standard of living, and 
what do(»s that moan anyway ? This is no place to ex- — • 
[>laiii in iWUui what that means. But we have a responsi- 
bility, which w<' eaunot evade, to deeide on some yardstick 
with which to mark out a goal and measure progress. 

It can bo assumed that people working in Unesco .share 
oert^iin common ideas about stiindards of living in rural 
areas, and that in facing the needs of the niulerprivileged 
groups, which arc nminly rural, thoy at least start with a 
connnon ujulorstamling on the .subject. I suggest that 
the common ideas^: are those of Western European 
peasants. it nuiy seem on the face of it fantastic to 
compare standards of living in Central Africa with those 
in French Switzerland. If we lool: below the surface of the 
material surroundings, however, it may not seem quite so 
t'antiistic. and indeed there are many links which only a 
close i^ixnW of the two societies can reveal. 

The consequence of agreeing to this objective would be 
that the people of the United Nations, and in particular 
those of the - advanced ' nations, accept their responsibility 
with wlmt one can only describe as a kind of missionary 
zeal [t is obviously (juite useless, and indee<l nothing 
but hypocrisy, to give lip service to the conviction that there 
is a minimum standard below which no group should drop, 
am! that there is a goal to be attained represented roughly 
by European pe;usant society, and not to take thought and 
plan action to bring this about. Jt is the responsibility of 
Tnesco to make this campaign a reality. But. to spcuik 
in agricultural terms. T think the people of the ''advanced 
nations have very little idea of what kind of plough they aie 
putting their hands to. and what length of furrow they will 
find thomseivos ploughing in this vast field. 

ir) A PniLOSOPHic Basis 

f 

All the foregoing paragraphs are based on assumptions? 
still nu)re fundamental than any we have discussed hither- 
to. One is obvious: that we take for granted a ^rtain 
social and political philosophy that we can call for the 
moment " democratic '\ It is unfortunate that that word 
has bee!i so bandied about that it is in danger of losing 
all meaning. However, for the moment we can assume at 
least a measure of common agreement about what we mean 
by * democracy ' as a social and political philosophy, and F 
shall be di.scnssing souiq of the consequences of thia in a 
later section. 

The other fundamental assumption is that man is a 
spiritual being, who needs more than food and medicine 
for his welfaro. and that the under]>rivileged groups have 
spiiirual ucmmIs and aspirations which cannot bo satisfied 
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by even vastly improved material coucMtions. If that con- 
viction is not basic in our planning for Pnndamental Edu- 
cation, then wo shall fail the people whom we want to help. 
In the words of a recent Gold Coast report : " Any process 
of education which is not founded upon spiritual values may 
ultimately destroy human virtue.^^ The Nazi near-success is 
the best comment on that statement. 

Anali/si^ of the Concept of Fundamental Education 

Fundamental Edncafion has heen defined by the Pre- 
paratory Commission as a campaign to raise educational 
stiuidards both at the level of children and of adults If 
wo were considering a campaign in a territory and a society 
where there is little or no modern education, we shuald have 
to be aware at the ontset of the very diilerent approach 
needed to adidts and to children. This does not mean that 
we cannot include both within the one concept. Indeed I 
think it is essential that we should approach the ednca- 
tional needs of any society as a whole, and not waste our 
efforts by dealing with isolated sections of it, in such a 
way that new ideas and new knowledge introduced to child- 
ren in school ai'e coimtered and perhaps vitiated by par- 
eatal opposition and indifference. But the campaign, to use 
the original phrase, must involve distinctive planning, dif- 
ferent personnel, or at least different methods of training 
personnel, and sepai'ate tactics, for adults and for child- 
ren. We should also have different ways of assessing re- 
sults, as education among adults and among children has 
obviously a very different time-schedule and time-lag. The 
results among adults can be seen more quickly than among 
children. 

(a) The Approach to Chh.oren's Education 

Let us Uxke first the approach to children, because the 
basic ideas in this are common knowledge in what might 
be called the modern educational world of to-day, 

Young children are eager for knowledge of every kind 
and ready to absorb it according to their capacity, As far 
a^ aptitude for school education is concerned, their ability 
at the outset is obviously untried. Some learn new know- 
ledge and new skills quickly, others more slowly ; and some 
are quick at applying their knowledge, others uninterested 
in application. The children's environment, especially 
their social setting, conditions to some extent their ability 
to learn and to use their knowledge, but only to a limited 
degree, because their interests and capacities^ as well as 
their bodies, are growing and developing. Children also 
have an amazing capacity for living in two worlds, and 
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whore they can achieve thi«, the liniitations of their en- ' 
viroiiineiit are less hampering than they might otherwise 
become. They may. however, achieve this double life 
as so many children do, at thu cost of something approach- 
ing a split personality, and this possibility, which is 
ultimately so cramping to a child's full development, is 
one of the most serious drawbacks of introducing modern 
education in a backward area through the channel of 
the schools alone. 

Modern educational thought, though based it is true 
mainly upon western " educational experience, empha- 
sises the primary importance of concentrating on the 
growth and development of each individual child, giving 
him every chance to acquire knowledge and to use new skills 
to the full e.Ktent of his ability. His adjustment to his en^ 
yironment and the direction of his learning towards a 
job " should be of secondary consideration. I make this 
statement deliberately, knowing that it will be challenged. 
Emphasis on the individual development of children 
in schools in backward " areas raises a host of difficulties, 
social, economic, psychological. But we must grasp this 
nettle, and make up our minds on the subject, for we can- 
not have two educational philosophies, one for the privi- 
leged peoples, and one for the underprivileged. 

That is perhaps too facile a way of speaking about a 
very intricate problem. One form in which it is often seen 
in backward areas is an agricultural bias " in the 
schools, given with the double purpose of relating school 
education to the children's environment, and of keeping the 
children on the land when they have finished school, and 
preventing a drift to the towns' The first motive is wholly 
good, that of relating school work to the local environment. 
The second, viewed as an educational motive, is very ques- 
tionable. There may be excellent economic and sociological 
reasons why boys should not drift to the towns and should 
follow their fathers as workers on the land. But that should 
not be accepted as a directive in educational planning with- 
out being examined from every point of view. 

What we have perhaps been doing in the former para- 
graph is to lay down a warning against a misuse of that 
rather well-worn clich6, that children are a country's great- 
est asset. They may be, but they can never be treated, and 
should never be regarded, as assets in a mass fashion, like 
laud or cattle or gorests. It seems necessary in large-scale 
education plans everywhere to keep reiterating that school 
education should exist to give each child his or her chance 
of fuller development, intellectually, and also physically 
and spiritually. 

This is a revolutionary idea in many of the back- 
ward " areas. The aim in what for the' moment we will 



call priiintive education was to condition and train 
children to fit into their society, and to acquire such skills 
and attitudes as would make them eventually satisfactory 
adult members of that society. The objective of developing 
each individual child to his" full capacity, and doing that 
by giving him a chance of learning knowledge and skills that 
are unknown to the rest of the society, is not only a revolu- 
tionary hiea. but. if achieved, a revohitionary act That 
is to Siiy, education on modern lines for children in 
backward areas is at variance with the traditional 
methods of bringing up and training children, and, if i)er- 
sisted in. causes deep-iooted divisions in social and econo- 
mic and political life. If this conclusion, which can be 
illustrated from many parts; of the world, is accepted in all 
its implications, it forms a very strong argument for the 
dual approach envisaged in fundamental education. 

{!)) Thr Appuo.^ch to Adult Education v 

We come now to what I have called the very different 
approach needed towards adults in planning educational 
campaigns v,'J i include them as well as children, /fo be- 
gin with, all adults have some experience of life. This is 
such a truism* that we had hotter be a little more explicit 
about wliat this actually means for educational planning 
in " backward areas. ' It means for a young adult that 
he has vivid memories of his own childhood and adolescence 
just behind him, and of his efforts to acquire adult status 
by preparing for marriage and assuming some .economic re- 
sponsibility for a wife and household, or for contributing 
his due share to a joint household. If he is an older man 
he adds to this experience that of pro\iding for and bring- 
ing up children, of assisting the needy older members of 
the family, and of taking some share in public affairs, 
"Whether social, political, legal or ceremonial. 

If this is the normal background of any adult in a 
backward area, then we are surely right off the mark 
if we describe him as ignorant. He may be illiterate, he 
may know nothing of modern science, no^* of the United 
Nations and their ways of living, but he obviously has know- 
ledge within n certain ••range and the ability to acquire it. 
He has confidence in his knowledge and the use he makes of 
it, and confidence in his ability to learn from others and 
from hii? ovn experience, and from trial and error experi- 
ments. This confidence est{iblishes his ^ humanhood \ 
which is the nearest equivalent for an untranslatable Bantu 
word : umuntu. 

Because the adult has confidence in the knowledge he 
has learned in traditional ways, he is correspondingly dif* 
fident about acquiring new and foreign skills and often 
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scTptu-nl about new and foreign knowledge. New skills 
sucli as reading, and new knowledge such as injecting cat- 
tle again.sl tsclse or boiling drinking water to prevent infcn; 
tion. are riglil outside bis ordinary range of knowledge, and 
be iuis no criteria by wbich to judge bis ability to use tbe 
new skills, or tbe validity of tbe new information be is 
given. Those who have bad experiencie of teaching adults 
to read arc euipbalie that the first-step is to give them con 
(idenre in their ability to learn quickly. We have here an 
ea.sily recognisable process of carryhig over the conlidence 
in the old knowledge and its value to a. man, into the new 
sphere, where he has to make an effort to accpiire new skills 
as yet unrelated to bis customary way of living. 

This customary w;iy of living sets up another obstaclo 
in the path of tbe adult. It matters little whether it is 
called louscnatism. traditionalism, faialisni or even super 
stilion — those are merely labels ta<^ke(l on to the mani- 
festations of a certain attitude of mind by an impatient 
pers(m ciuuing from outside into a. backward area, who 
i.s .^urpri.scd because the adults are not immediately inter 
ested in his plans for reforming them. The labels explain 
nothing in tlu' altitude of the adults, nor the underlying 
cau.^es for that attitude — and are best discarded. The 
basic fact in tbe situation is. that when people are mainly 
occupied in a struggle for existence, they keep to the old 
and tri(»d ways. Such tried ways may not have been en- 
tii*(dy successful, but by and large they have worked, and 
hence the confidence in them. With unerring logic an old 
African woman once said to ine : " You Europeans think 
yon have everything to teach us. Tf^ as you say, we have 
been eating tlie wrong food all this time, cultivating our 
fields the wrong way. rearing our babies the wrong way — 
why we'd all be dead. But yon see we are not.'' 

The clue to understanding and overcoming this resist- 
ance to new ideas is to approach adults from a common 
human standf)oint. No one wants to be hungry — it is 
a very painful experience. No one u:a7its to be ill or wants 
bis children to die. Tf ways can be found to prevent or 
remedy thes(» admitted evils, on the ground tliat they have 
beei^ succes.^ful with other human beings, then the tinfor- 
tunate but all too common, right or wrong " approach 
can be avoided. Tn general, too, most peoples are eager 
to improve their lot. and this is especially true when a 
^ backwai'd ^ gronp has been in contact with a" more ad- 
vanced groui>, as is the case in almost every tenltory to- 
day where underprivileged groups are to be found. 

It follows from all this that no one can expect to be 
succe.«:sful in teaching adults unless he knows something 
about their .<?ociety and ways of living, and respects their 
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efforts at wininn*; an existeuco from the soil, even though 
the people may -m^ inin<^ry juhI <lirty and prone to disease 
in {spile of all their strujcjch^s. This is an absolutely essen- 
tial slartinjc point for all a<liilt (»(lneation — and nnfortnn- 
ately extr^Mnely rarely fonud. 



(ci TvrKs or " r^xcKWAiiD " Auicas 

In order to rais;e the educational standard of children 
and adults, the l'reparalor\ Conuniissiou suggests that the 
eampaiirn should pro\id(» th*Mn with knowledjre roh^xant to 
their needs and to those of their country, as well as with 
the tools (such as rcadinp to extend their knowledge fur- 
ther. It will uiak(^ discussion <>f this aspect, of Fundamental 
Hdncation inon^ realistic if we reeo^rnise that in rural areas, 
to hej^iu withe theni an» at least three distinct fields to which 
sneh plans shonl<l he appli(^d. The tirs-t is the type of 
backward area when^ there are no schools for children 
and no education in the u:oderu sense for adults. Such 
areas are only of limited extent to-day. but whei'C they 
(»xist they present certain special problems of pioneering 
work. The se(»oud is a common type of area where there 
are scattcn^d schools for children, by no means coveruig the 
whole child po[)ulation. and where any attempts at adult 
education have b(»eu spcuadic and nnco ordiuated. and for 
the most part the adult .section of the population is living 
still on traditional lines. This is probablx the connuonest 
type of rural area with which those planning for fuuda- 
nunitiU edue.'^tiou will have to reckon. The fact that .school 
education of a (^ertain kind for some children has been 
ijtarted has a dominant influence in this situation, and it 
creates the kind of cleavage in the society, and in the lives 
of individuals, which has already been ' referred to. The 
third type of area is that in which school edneation, al- 
though rudinuMita ry. has over a innnb'^r of \ears produced 
adults who understand and appreciate certain a.^pccts of 
modern education, though they may have forgot.tcMi much 
of what t\u\v learned and may not have appli<Hl their own 
.school education to improvements in their standard of liv- 
ing. They at least nisb their children to go to .school ami 
expect them to benefit from what they learn there. 

The first kind of area calls for a pioui^M- approach: the 
.second for a levelling U[) and integration of effort; and the 
third for a general mo\(» forward in whi< h tin* people them- 
selves should be pr'^pared to* play a large part. There is no 
opportunity within this article to do un)re than make these 
rather general statcmcMits abo\jt the three types of back- 
ward areas. [ shall be referring to one or another of 
them in sub.se(pMMit sections. Ft seems \ital. however, that 
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in all (lisoussious we should iwogiiiso at least these three 
distinct fields, and consider their S])ecial needs as regards 
policy and method of ;i|)proa<jh. 

(d) LiTivUACV ANh Economic DKVi:r.opMKNT 

Before wo leave this analysis of the concept of Fuuda* 
mental Education there aie two suhjecfs of discussion which 
should be indicated, though they cannot he dealt with ade- 
quately here. Both refer inainly to the field of adult educa* 
tion, though they are not without a bearing on schools and 
their curriculum for children. 

The first is the question of whether in adult education 
priority is to be given to literacy campaigns. 

This is a very controversial question, and it must ob- 
viously be settled by experiment and practice in back- 
ward areas. Though it is of no value to decide such an 
issue on doctrinaire lines, it is at the moment being dealt 
with mainly by »Mnt or miss'* methods* according to the 
whim Or conviction of ])eople on the spot. It is clear that 
evideni^e should be collected on this matter and the two 
oj)posing views examined in the light of the evidence. 

Put crudely, the two views are: — (i) Teaching 
adults to read and write o])ens their minds and makes them 
receptive to new ideas about health and agriculture and 
ways of living. Also, when they have learned to read, they 
can be supplied with literature to extend their knowledge. 
As one experienced educationist put it : A thousand books 
Avell distributed are far more effective in getting ideas across 
than one highly paid oflicial.-' (ii) When the standards of 
living are .so low. it is more im])ortant to teach people bet- 
ter agriculture and village hygiene than to take time teach- 
ing thom to read. When they are better fed and in better 
health, then literacy campaigns can be started, but the most 
essential thing to begin with is practical demonstration of 
better methods of living. 

In addition to this question of literacy, a second ques- 
tion is suggested by the large-scale ])lans for ^< develop' 
ment which are now being considered in many back- 
ward areas These plans envisage extension of communi- 
cations, exploitation of mineral wealth and other resources, 
and greatly improved methods of agriculture. The question 
then immediately arises: what is to happen to the tradi- 
tional subsistence farming of the underprivileged groups ? 
Put more concretely, and in terms of Africa, isn't it im- 
possible for hoe cultivation, based on the family as a unit 
of labour, to support improved standards of living and an 
educated people demanding various social amenities and 
services ? 
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If it were accepted that the old cannot continne, that 
would mean two things. One is that planning for economic 
development wonld involve radical changes in the existing 
social-economic order. The second is that fundamental 
education wonld have to prepare people for these changes 
in every way possible. It wonld no longer be a question of 
patching up here and improving a little there, but of intro- 
ducing in agricultural areas the same kind of drastic change 
as takes place when a nomadic tribe is settled on irrigated 
land, or when people living in densely settled rural areas 
emigrate to industrial and urban centres. Such far-reaching 
decisions in large-scale planning are not within the sphere 
of Unesco. But the concept of fundamental education is 
built on assisting men. women and children to be, not the 
passive victims of these large-scale plans, but intelligent 
co-operators in them. 

The Starting PoinU for Fundamental Education 

We have spent time so far, and given what might be 
considered an undue amount of space, in analysing the 
basic assumptions and the concept of Fundamental Educa- 
tion- One of the main difficulties, however, in an internat- 
ional organisation is that any national, even if he is not 
speaking or writing as a rei)resentative of his country, ap- 
proaches a ])roblem such as this from his own social and 
political and educational background. This is unavoidable 
and must be taken as a chose donn^c. When we add to this 
the dilJiculties of language and the varying connotations 
which apparently common terms, such as school, have in 
each language and social-political setting, then a common 
basis of discussion is difficult to establish. It is for this 
reason I have tried to clear the ground in the opening sect- 
icas of this article, endeavouring to get rid of cliches and 
well-worn terms, which conceal rather than reveal the ideas 
behind them. We are perhaps now assembled on a common 
ground, on which we can ask : where do we go from lere ? 
r prof)ose in this section to give my own conclusions drawn 
from the previous analysis. I have called them, perhaps 
rather illogically. the starting points of Fundamental Edu- 
cation. As we are using the analogy of a campaign in 
which the advance is essentially on a broad front, perhaps 
this expression is not wholly illogical. 

(a) Thk Homks op the People 

We start, then, by declaring that fundamental educa- 
tion is primarily an affair for parents and their children. 
We begin, that is. with the basic social unit in every society, 
which is relatively the same the world over. Note that we 
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do not begin with what the .stj),te, or the goveruuHMit, or 
any outside aj^ency ought to do. We hegiu with the peoi)le 
who an- uio.st ooueerned about; their childrcu — that, is* 
their parents. Aud what we are sayini^ in etTect is that 
fuudauieutal eduej;t»on uiust he rooted iu the houies of the 
peoph*. The iuiplicatious of this are very far-reaehiug. In 
the first placii iu the pioueer areas to which refereuee has 
beea made, adult elasses uuist be st^irted if uot ahead of. 
at least alongside of scdiools for children. Adult.*?, if 
haudled.iu the right way. will leani far more quickly than 
childnni. aud will therefore be able to supplement iu the 
homes what the children learn iu school. Aud one nuist 
take • lea riling * here to cover uot only such skills a.s the 
three R's, but certain priuciples aud practices atTecthig 
health aud h\gitMie aud the use of natural resources, such as 
the laud. In any pioneer area, tearhers will be .scarce, be« 
can.^e they are uornially the product of schools ami it takes 
tiuH^ to uKike them. Until enough teachers of (he rijjht 
calibre aud training are forthcouiiug. parents aud other 
adults cau a.'^.sist iu the process of edneation at least iu their 
own homes, if they are drawn iu from the start. It would 
be idle to <leuy. on the other hand, that peasant i)e()ple. 
occupietl in a grhu struggle for existence, have littie time 
or energv at certain seasons (d" the year to give to either 
learning or teacdiing. This is. however. nuM-ely a challenge 
to careful i)lauuing. uot a reason for abandoning the prin- 
ciple. It is much easier to .set up a -school for young child- 
ren who lune no economic responsibilities, aud who can sit 
all day in a clas.sroom with a teacher without anyone being 
the i)Oorer for it. But iu how many cases is such an effort 
wasted, becau.sc the puipose of the school is uot understood, 
aud the children are withdrawn as .soon as they cau as.sist 
in the family food-getting activities ? 

In t\H\ e.vteusive areas of t\u\ world where* sounj of the 
children go to ^5» huol \\hilo their parents have beeu relatively 
untouched b.N uioderu etiucation. there arise conflicts anil 
maladjustments, not only iu the familv bctwecu parents aud 
children, but iu the society as a whole between youth aud 
age. That amy bo no e.vchisive characteristic of back- 
ward ** areas, aud if the nmlady is a common one, perhaps 
the remedy civn a.l.so be widely applied. It is |)rol)al)ly true 
h) say thaf iu a great uuud)er of countries, aud in uiauy 
diirercut types of societies, the schools and the homes exert 
conflicting influences on the children. The psychological 
result is inevitably souh» retardation of the chihrs ability 
to learn, as well as a slowing down of his all-round develop- 
ment. It has an equally serious social effecf ; for the child, 
finding at liome little sympathy with his newly-discovered 
life at school, gradually lo.ses the sense of security which 
his home should give him, and there is no carry-over from 
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the home in \v\\n:\\ \w yrew np to the one whi^h he will 
iiventnnlly set n|> for himself. Sneh :i break in the continu- 
ity of social in.stitntioii.s is liarnifnl in nny .society. When it 
alTeots that ba^ic social unit, the home and the family, it 
ii? castiiij; adrift both parents and children in a society 
which offers little or no other form of security either social 
and economic. The malady calls for drastic treatment. 
J*arcnts have y:oi to he h(»l[>ed to catch up '\ and there is 
])orhaps a. ca.so to be made* for some slowin<r <b)wn of 
school education until this has been achieved, if resources 
iwv limited in linauce and oersounel. .Anyone who has 
studied this kind of socia. ...^location is aware of its serious 
oousefjuences, and prepared to support active steps to 
remedy it. 

When the stai»c is reached ai. winch a proportion of 
parents have themsrUes been throu<^h the schools, a some* 
what dilferent approach is needed to the problem of gear- 
inj: in ** home and school. The parents umy hav(i been at 
school in the days when the three ]Vh formed the whole 
curriculum, and thoy may look with suspicion on any effort 
to widen the scope of school work, to include anionj; other 
things various forms of handwork and diamatics. Adult 
education at this stage has an important contribution to 
niako which I will I'cfer to again in a later .%»ctiou. Here, 
however, we can emphasise the iniportaace of associating 
t!ie parents with th(» .^ehools, either through Parents' Days, 
or Parent'Tc'icher Associations, or throujih parent repre- 
sontation on school ni.»uagemeut boards and local education 
oommittees. Parents on such bodies may sometimes be ob- 
structive to new ideas or to the spending of more money. 
But their co-operation must be sought and won if this 
alliance between home and school is jioing to be built u]) and 
extended at every stage. 

(h) Economic ni:vi;r.oi»Nrr.:NT 

If the iirst starting point for fnndanuMital education 
is the homes of a country, the secoml is its eecmomic re- 
sources. Wluui :i)l rhat is possible ha.^ been said about the 
uses to bt umde pf voluntary elTort. tlu» fact remains that 
the edneati(ui of children and adults costs money — for 
buildings, equipment, salaries, books and libraries, and 
school welfare service. It is a well known fact that most of 
the less developed nations have poor educational facilities 
because their economic re.sources are inadeqimte. It fol- 
lows from this that any advance in education in these less 
developed nations, or among underprivileged groups, must 
be linked with economic develO])ment. We have seen the 
significance of the fact that in many " backward areas 
phius are being, or have been, made for development 
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This t(inu, as W(» su«r<;estiMK covers a wide rnnj^e of aotivi- 
ties» including improved eonnnunientions and water sup* 
plies* conservation of forests and anti-erosion measures, as 
Well as the investigation and exploiting of mineral wealth, 
coinniercial crops, and seeonchiry industries. Here we meet, 
within the territories which form our field, widely differing 
conditions according to whether the countries are small in* 
dependent nations with few potential resources, large in- 
dependent nations with under developed areas, or countries 
under colonial powers or held in trusteeship. 

We are concerned with this problem of economic de- 
velopment only insofar as it is rehited to. and nuikes pos- 
sible*, plans for fundamental education. One point is 
essential to i^rasi) : neither can wait for the other. It would 
be relativer simple to say • Educate the people and then let 
th^m develop their land or to say * Let them first de- 
velop the cnuu try's resources and then pay for their educa- 
tion *. Both these a.v* doctrinaire positioms and nntenal)]e 
in the world to-day. 

The im])Ossibility of s(»paratiug eeonoaiic advance from 
educational advance was emphasised in lOln by the Com- 
mission on lligluir Kdncaticn in British West Africa. Speak- 
ing of the relation of education to political, social and 
eeouomic development, they said: The stan(hirds of pro- 
duction generally of foodstuffs, economic crops, local in- 
dustries and crafts, are all far too low* Any great in- 
crease in the wealth of the country is unlikely unless the 
people accept new technical knowledge, new methods of 
production, new incentives to produce more goods and in- 
crease their distribution . . . . the schools and adult classes 
must awaken new incentives and point tli(» way to new 
achievements." 

Th(M'(» ar(! two grounds on which this view may be chal- 
lenged by .some who know tropical areas. One is that a 
tropical climate, cond)ined with poor (liet» saps physical and 
mental energy, and it is therefore unlikely that any efforts 
to increase? production will Ixi successful beyond a certain 
point. The other is that in many tropical countries the in- 
centives to accpiirc wealth bv hariler work in order to attain 
a higher standard of living are apparently lacking. This 
is brought out clearh in one ,secti(ui of a recent sociological 
study of village life ni West. China- by Dr. 11. T. Fci.» 

Hut if inertia and lack of incentive are going to be 
accepted as permanent characteristics of a. poor pea.sant 
society, then it will not be much good going on thinking 
about Fundamental Kducation. It will be the task of those 
who are engaged in this work to find a way through these 
formidable barri(»rs to progress, and to ke<»p (tlearly in view, 
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what may often be an unpalatable truth, that the price of 
education and higher standards of living is harder work and 
better work by all concernodr which may still, we hope, be 
accompanied by some reward in a greater enjoyment of 
leisure. It is undoubtedly true that in many' parts of 
Africa, if not elsewhere, the. a<i(piiring of some education 
acts ax an incentive to furlher effort; and the correlation 
between educated parents and a higher stiindard of living 
in the homes is to be found almost everywhere. 

Other aspects of economic (levelopment with which 
fundamental education is concerned can be foimd in the 
large-scale planning which is being considered. One form 
of relief for poor and over-populated agricidtural areas is 
to rela<.e them to an industrial area through a recognised 
policy of labour migration ; or, if conditions are suitable, to 
establish secondary industries in the territory itself. I pro- 
pose to discuss this issue later on in the particular setting 
of certain African territories with which. I am familiar. 
But though we have considered so far the development of 
fundamental education in peasant societies in rurj\l areas, 
industrial workers in backward areas are mainly 
peasants unrooted from their villages, and plans for educa- 
tion must take account of the fact that in over-populated 
rural areas labour migration is most likely a necessity. The 
right kind of education must help the adults as well as the 
children to make a. bridge between the village and the min- 
ing compoinid. between agriculture and industry, between 
living among friends and relatives and living among 
strangers. 

Another aspect of lai-ge-scale planning has already been 
hinted at. It is the possibility, one might almost say the 
necessity, of envisaging radical changes in the social and 
economic life of the rural popidations. This will involve 
substituting other methods of agriculture and of animal 
husbandry for those practised in the past when a subsis- 
tence economy was all that was needed. It may mean 
alteration in traditional forms of land tenure; or the shift- 
ing of large sections of the population to avoid prevalent 
posts, or to enable eroded land to recover its fertility. 

If the face of the rural areas and of the villages is to 
be altered so drastically, the people will have 1^ be prepared 
not only for the material changes but for their own adjust- 
ment to them. Such changes will inevitably bring peasant 
life in tropical areas much nearer to the conditions of 
peasant life in Europe, which wc thought at the beginning 
of this article might be a goal to be aimed at. It sounded 
rather fantastic then. Perhaps it soimds rtore reasonable 
now in the light of what we have just been saying. There 
is a small book published by a medical officer in East Africa 
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iralleil The Bi)ok of C'ivilisation anil on the covei* is a 
picture of an African fanner with a neat little house and a 
small hohlin«r storked with catUe. fowls, etr. Although it 
is unfortunate that snuill hol(lin«rs and civilisation should 
be considered synonynnjus, it has j)ro*ed a very successful 
way J)f sellintr both improved apicnltural techniques 
and the ability to read. 

(r) LlVlN'G IN TUK .Moi»i:UN WOKl.O 

As startin«r points for fundamental educatij)n we have 
considered lirst the honu'S of the peofde. and .secondly their 
pai-r in develoi)injr the resources of their country. The 
third st^irting point is the relation of ihi»se underprivileged 
pc!ople to the world at largr. An e.xjierieuced aduiinistrator, 
who had .spent a. lifetiuu; in the Oric-nt. smunied uj) his work 
by saying. We liave failed in our job with these people. 
Wo have not tanglit them to take their plare in the modern 
world." The span of fundamental education uui.st there- 
fore begin in the homes of the j)eople. and roach through 
the arc of economic i)i-oduction to increa.se their country's 
wealth, to tj)nch earth again 1)\ bringing the world \^ know- 
ledge and the world's cidture into their eonntry. and by 
helping them to meet and adjust them.selves to every kind of 
con tart with the modern world. 

There are two major ways in which the mulerprivileged 
people living in " backward " areas come into contact with 
the moilern world. Owv has been in c*.\istence for a long 
time, through grcnii)S and imlividuals from more advanced 
territories living in these backward areas for purposes 
of administration, missionary work, commerce and in- 
dustry. Such contacts have olFered knowledge of dilTerent 
stanclards of living, opportiuiities of wage earning employ- 
ment, and incentive's to work in (udcr to approximate to 
these new standards. Tin* rcvrrsc* side; of thesr contacts 
is :i feeling of frustration at being the plaything of forces 
which are not understood, and resentment at n^strictions 
based on colour and race. The other form of culture-con- 
tact is more personal and more limited, namely the exodus 
of seholars to centres of learning in more advanced coun- 
tries', and .sinc:e 1!)^^!) the experience of African and other 
soldiers on war service in countries far fi-oui their own 
home:. 

It is therefore not unreal to speak of various forms of 
contact A-ith the modern world expcnienced by peof)le from 
backward areas. It seems clear that one of the tasks 
of Fundamental ICdncation :s fo bring, through journals, 
books, visual airls. and radio, further knowlrdgr of bow 
othrr people Hm' to men and women who ha\e hitherto b<*en 
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liinilod in their outlook to tlioir own iioigliboiirhooii. Allied 
with th\^ kind of knowItMl^^e will be tluitof a. more technical 
natnre whicli will lielp tlieni in the dcvelopnient of their 
resources, and nuike them aware of the relation of their own 
productive work to the world ccononr*. 

Tn the past the isolation of these " backward areas 
was in one f^niso a protection for them. Tiiat isolation is 
breaking down, and they are i)erforce betoniin^r part of the 
Hioderii world, whether they wish it or not. Fundamental 
education must tako this fact into account, and prepare 
both children and adults to take an intelligent share in the 
wider opportunities Avhich are open to th<;ui. There is pro- 
!)ab!y considerable difference of opinion about the ur^^eucy 
of thi.s aspect of our task. No central organisation like 
U>iesco can possibly set the pace. But Uiiesco can. and 
should, take account of social, economic and political forces 
which ai-e propelling backward areas and thoir people 
into the stream of modern life, and should be readv with 
t'ugges tions for helping tliem to make adjustments and to 
nuderstand and control their own future. 

Some Conchishns from Expcrknce in Brlthh Afrkn 

(a) The Wemunc ov Afuic\x and British Cui.Trjm:s 

One of the loadiuj^ quesiicuis which has to be answered 
about fumla mental education in the Hritish African terri- 
tories is one which is- of great importance in the iiiternat- 
ional field, and also oni- about which misunderstaudinir can 
easily occur. Xo r.ouutry which has colonial responsibili- 
ties in depcuilent territories can avoid putting its stamp 
on an invi.<5il)le export like education. To what extent, 
therefore, i.^ odncation at the fundament:il level in these 
t«MTitories typically British? U is diflicult to give a verv 
precise answer. Modern .schools and modern educational 
idias have an almost international character to-dav. But 
the bush schools of West Africa and the .sporadic at- 
tenipt.N' at adidt eduratiou. hardly fall within the realm of 
uioflern schools. In the ' bu.sh schools African laniruages 
are used as the uu^diuui of instruction. African crafts .are 
taught and prncti.sed. and increa.singly African stories and 
music form ]»art of the children's curriculum. In that sense 
this part of fundamental education is becoming umre and 
more African. Yet thi; educational philo.sophv which lays 
stress on local initiative, on voluntarv effort. "on co-opera- 
tion betv/eeii church and state and i)eople in the organisa- 
tion of education — all that is typically British. 

In the field of adult education thi.<? is perhaps particul- 
arly evident. The people of Britain, with the possible ex- 
ception of a small highly privileged class, believe in adult 
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odncatiou of rxovy kind but of no one stereotyped pattern. 
The \Vorlc<'r.s' iMlueatioual Assoeiation. the Chmches. the 
('o.oi)erati\r S.K-ieUe.s. the Wonien\<? Institutes, the Trade 
Unions, the Youn^ Fanners Clubs — to inentiou only a few 
orj^auisntions — ha\e all uiade their distinctive coutribu- 
tinu to adidt cducatiou in Britain. The educational philo- 
sophy which accepts and en<l<)rses these voluntary spontan- 
c«Mis efforts i.s now bc^riniun^j; to leave it.s mark on ad nit edu- 
cation in Africa, as it has on the bush sehools. And 
jnst as rlu» .Africans uvea- a period of y(?ars liave to a larjjc 
extent made the busb schools their own, so they will 
in all probability do in time to the adidt education move- 
menc. Tlu-rc is an additional and distinctive feature in 
adult education in Britain, uanndy the connection with the 
universiiifs. about which pro|)Osals were made in the Be- 
port ou iJii;hcr Kduration in West Afriea. 

C'haracteri.stie. too. of the part |)layed by the central 
jjovernnuMit in Britain is the jrivinp of expert help when 
askc<l fur. antl linancial assii?t;iuce. to voluntary etlorts in 
adnlt education. As that policy has been transferred to 
the African territories in the iield of primary .school educa- 
tion, it is likely also to Ihj found in adidt education. 

This tirst conclusion, then, is that in spite of the in- 
evitable export of the educational ideas and philosophy of 
the metropolitan country into the colonial territories, the 
results in r»riti.^h Africa have been ou the whole a welding 
of the two cultures and not a distinctive stiimp. This ap- 
idies to the field of fundamental education only, an<l hardly 
at all Ko far to the ticlds of upper primary, secondary and 
higher education. 

(/;) LlTKU.M V A.NO Vu.r.ACfK BiriTKU.MK.NT 

The .*;c«'Ond couelnsion is about the methods of approach 
ill adult education. The Mass Kdncation Report* laid par- 
ticular .^Jtrrss on the \alue of * coud)incd operations that 
is. on associating literacy campaigns with village better- 
nmur. .schrme.*^ and improvements in health ami agriculture. 
Althongh the evidence couuns from scattered areas, and is 
as yet limited in quantity, it is clear that the method works 
from both ends. Literacy campaigns lead to denmnds for 
bett<M- villages, lictter village campaigns lead to deman<ls 
for fundamental c<lucation "for children and adults. It 
should be stressed that the evidence is as yet not extensive, 
but one j>roof that the combined approach has been accepted 
Ues in the devclo[)ment f)lans nuule in certain African terri- 
tories, where this •* conduued operations method is pro- 
|»osed. 

* MtisK Etluiali'jit in Aifunn .>ii.:V/v. <.'i>Ionial Oilier. Xo. 18G, H,M..S.O. 
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(C) NfcKDS OF WOMKN AND GuiLH 

The third conclusion is ahout a particuhxr aspect of 
Fuu(i:imeutal Eilucation which wo have not so far touched 
on speeificallv — namely the education of women and girls. 
The grim fact has to be faced, that in spite of tli, existence 
of village schools ovcm- wide areas, and in spite of the be- 
ginnings of adult education uioveuuMits. the economic stan- 
dard of living and the health standards arc deplorably low 
in the villages. This is i)artly due to the poverty of the 
people rh(Muselv(iS. which has its roots in a nninber of fac- 
tors. It is also due to the fact that women and girls have 
so far taken little part in educational advance. To most 
African peoples, being educated is an economic asset, and 
it has not yet been denuuistrated to them in terms of hard 
cash that educating women and girls pai/s. The- West 
African Higher Education Commission sUited : We are 
deeply concerned about the backwardness of women's edu- 
catioiK especially since all improvements in the homes and 
in the bringing "up of children will be delayed until a great 

drive is nunie to educate the women and girls The 

health and hygiene of the nmsses of the people in West 
Africa are largely in the hands of the women. While women 
and girls are lineduciated. little or no progress can be 
made." This statement applies to all the African terri- 
tories. Both in the schools and in adult education, special 
attention must be i)ai(l to the needs of women and girls, 
and special efforts made to draw them into any plans. Only 
if this i« done can parents and their homes be the pillars 
of Fundamental Education. No sound structure can be 
built on one pillar. This may be easy to say, but it is in 
existing circumstances in British Africa extremely difticult 
to carry out. But as a principle it should be written large 
on al! plans for development. 

{(1) The Dkmani) for Litkuatukk 

The fourth conclusion is ag:iin concerned with methods. 
It i« the need for literature of every kind, and the im- 
portance of its distribution. From the fir.<;t reading charts, 
to primers, to simple books of interest and information, to 
periodicals, to small village libraries and reading rooms — 
the couditioiJs can best be described as a famine of reading 
material. A famine suggests that people are starved of 
what they need for living', and that is the situation wherever 
Schools and adult cla.*?ses have been started. This import- 
ance of reading nmterial need not be stre-ssed further here, 
except to mention its relevance to two aspects of Funda- 
mental Education, both of which can be studied in pub- 
lished material. One is the utHid for easily accessible read- 
in*jj material on health and agriculture, on better homes, on 
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cumnt affairs.* The other is the rehitioii of literature to 
lanj,Mia«ie policy. This is far too big a subject to embark 
on here, ft is, however, an cnitstandiiij^ e.xanqJe of two 
typical forms of co-operation. One is between the state and 
volnntary agencies, for on the various Language and Litera- 
ture Bureaux and Committees are to be found members of 
the different government services, of missionarv societies 
and churches, and of educated Africans. The other kind of 
co-operation is between the universities and Fundamental 
Education. For it i.s at the luiiversity level that African 
languages are being .<;tudied, and the groundwork of lan- 
guage policy is being laid down : and the giving of scholar- 
ships to Africans to study their own language with linguist- 
ic experts in the University of London is an indication of 
the importance attached to this aspect of Fundamental 
Education. 



(e) Tm: V.^k of Leisuuk 

The fifth conclusion can be stated in the words of the 
West African Commission ; " The schools, the youth ser- 
vices and adult education must make a contribution to the 
\vise use of leisure. Many of the traditional forms of leisure- 
time activities, in which the people iu the villages joined 
together, are in danger of dying out. To help young people 
to enjoy their leisure and to cultivate a strong sense of 
practical citizenship, some of the traditional forms of 
amusement should be fostered and developed, and new in- 
terests such as libraries, debating societies, women's insti- 
tutes and scouting should be encouraged The Mass Edu- 
cation Report had a scHition on Art. Music, Dancing and 
Drama which should be studied in this connection.-. We 
have so far laid stress on the fight with povertv and Ihe need 
for hard work as well as knowledge. Fundamental educa- 
tion, both at the children's and the adults' level, must also 
be concerned with forms of relaxation, recreation, and 
creative effort in the aesthetic sphere. These are common 
human needs, and never more important than when human 
beings are in the throes of a struggle for better living. 

Commercialised amusements such as the cinema and the 
radio have undoubtedly an important recreative as well as 
educational part to play. But there are two great draw- 
backs to their widespread use in rural areas in Africa, One 
\s obviously th(j prohibitive cost of these forms of anuise- 
ment in i)Overty-strickeu areas. The other is the inescap- 
abh^ fact that they are entirely passive forms of entertain- 

^ Africa Advancing — Davis-, Canipbdl and Wron^*, pp. 181-195. 
•Col. No. 18G. p. 40 to 51, 
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ment, and call for no creative response on the part of the 
audience. If African villagers are not going to turn into 
ecouoniic machines lov prodncing food and other crops, 
they must have recreations wliich call out their imdonbted 
skill in the aesthetic line. 

(/) J^EED FOU KeSBAUCH 

The last conclnsion is perhaps the one which calls for 
the most, and the most immediate, attention. It is the need 
for research. In the field of Fundamental Education in 
the British African territories, research is wanted along 
many lines. The primary need is for a type of sociological 
research which will examine the changing societies in 
Africa and the external and internal influences which are 
changing them still further every day. No education of 
children and adults in backward areas can be built on any 
soimd foundation, unless it is planned and carried out with 
a full knowledge of the social and economic conditions in 
which the people are living. In addition to sociological 
research, linguistic, educational and psychological research 
are all needed to establish sound approaches and methods. 
Both the Mass Education and the Higlier Education re- 
ports have emphasised this need. 



IV. A FURTHER DISCUSSION OF AIMS 

The conclusions of the preceding article are re-inforced 
by the next contribution (Baez 1, pp. 1-7) which deals in 
general with the main aspects and objectives of Fundamental 
Education. 

The purpose of Unesco as stated by its Constitution, is 
to contnbute to peace and security by i)romoting col- 
laboration among tlie nations through education, science 
and culture To athiin this purpose in the most 

efficient way, Unesco must start by planning a sound pro- 
gramme, comprehen?:ive in its scope, practical in its re- 
sults, and feasible in its cnforcem(Mit. To make any contri- 
bution at all to peace and security through education, 
science, and cnlturo is certainly an easy goal which may be 
reached in many ways; but to roach the highest goal in the 
best possible way is sonnithiug different. It is necessary to 
have a. right general view of the prevailing conditions 
througliout the world, in order to focus upon the most im- 
portant aspects of the present situation; and it is neces- 
sary, also, to know concretely what our aims ans in order 
to shap(i our knowledge to suit the problem and to try to 
solve it. 
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Two aspects might be considered as within the scope 
of Unesco, the most important factors in hiiilding the 
universal good understanding and mutual respect neces- 
sarv for a real and lasting peace. One is the great differ- 
ence between the cultural levels of the most advanced 
peoples and tlie backward peoples; and the other is the mis- 
use and the insufficient or inadequate use of education, 
science and culture, as a means of serving the cause of 
peace and better understiinding. In other words, educa- 
tion, science and culture can help eflicieutly to build peace; 
but many millions of men and women are at present de- 
prived of the possibility of using such means, and, on the 
other hand, education, science and culture have been 
wrongly used as weapons not for peace but against it. 

Unesco^s most important job must be the dissemina- 
tion of culture, for the sake of the dignity of man to 
give fresh impulse to popular education bv instituting col- 
laboration among the nations to advance the ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity without regard to race, 
sex, or any distinctions,- economical or social and by 
suggesting educational methods best suited to prepare the 
children of the world for the responsibilities of freedom 

It is very important to give the highest priority to rais- 
ing the cultural level of backward peoples. As long as we 
are not resolutely decided to change the present situation, 
and, still worse, as long as therft are people in leading posi- 
tions who think that it is only natural and right to have 
mankind divided into far advanced peoples and backward 
peoples, into bright zones and dark zones, there cannot be a 
fruitful and lasting peace. 

T do not mean, of course, that it is necessary to attain 
uniformity among the peoples, for T do not think that it is 
possible, nor even desirable, to attain uniformity amonc 
individuals. But T do think that it is necessarv that all 
men and women should have at least a minimum of health, 
food and shelter, a minimum standard of living, and a mini- 
mum of education, affording everybody a chance to develop 
his individual potentialities. 

The Allied Nations, after fighting together in the most 
dreadful of wars, and realising that our present civilisation 
and even our very existence were in danger, started to 
build a strong and lasting peace; and the first conference 
called to deal witli such problems was one devoted to the 
study of the food situation all over the world. Nobody 
doubts that'it is absolutely necessary that all human beings 
shall have a minimum of food, a minimum in quantity and 
in quality. Nobody thinks that all men and women all 
over the world should always eat the same foodstuffs, in the 
same quantity and pjcepared in the same dishes. We know,' 
of course, that ago, sex, kind of work, climate, habits, etc.. 
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must be duly eonsia?^re<l and thai the local iioss'ihilities as 
to production an^l (list rihutiou have to he taken into account. 
>^ot^viUlstan(li!l^^ \\v» know well that there is a minimum 
of food that: everybody must ha\e in order to live a positively 
healthy life. 

But in order to live a fnlly human life, man must have 
somethimr besides food. If he is to be able to get such food, 
then in order to enjoy )ifo nnd to help others to live a human 
•life, man must have some education. And if he is expected 
to go ahead and not to stay forever at the same spot, man 
must be duly jirepared to lielp progress. 

To the learned scientist it has been (piite easy to 
establish accurately the minimum food requirements for 
men. It is not equally easy to establish the minimum re- 
quirements in education. As with food, education is not 
an end in itself, hut a means to an end. We eat in order 
to get fuel to keep our bodily umchinery going and to en- 
able it to do sonu* work : to repair and replace worn cells 
and tissues, to ensure the growth and the development of 
our body at certain ages, and to build a reserve for the 
purpose of keeping a good balance when occasionally the 
input goes below the output. We know that we must eat 
clean, wholesome, digestible and assimilable food, provid- 
ing us with th(» right amount of every element we need to 
keep on living, healtliy and fit. We can think of Funda- 
mental Education, as the minimum of education that is 
m.'cessarv to enable e\erybody to keep on living, healthy and 
fit 

Man must learn to keep on living: he must be taught 
how to use his piiysical and intellectual energy to keep the 
eartli yielding its fruits: how to use tools: how to use his 
brains, his hands and feet and his senses. Fie must be 
trained to live in society. He must learn how to teach his 
descendants, 

Man nuist not only live, but he must live a positively 
healthv life, lie must not only know how to prevent dis- 
ease : he must know also how to develop all the potentialities 
embodied in his own individuality: he must know how to 
get and i)roinote security ; how to enjoy beauty, truth, good- 
ness. Ill* must develop his comprehension and his sensi- 
bility, his mind and his sold, lie cannot live forever just on 
what he has been taught. lie must be able to go farther, 
in the prosecution of the truth, in the creation of beauty, 
in fostering better ideals. 

Finally, man must be taught the duties and the rights 
of a free man, in order to be able to fulfil such duties and 
exercise such rights. 

Unesco nuist deal with Fundamental Education as the 
most important of the items in its programme. If we want 
to fight misunderstanding and miscomprehension, we must 
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build jrood undcrstaiuliug and right couij)roliension. If we 
want to detcM' people from wroiij; doginas and substitute 
for such (lojrniasa (hnuocratic ideal of equality, the peoples 
must be enabled to detect and abjure false science and false 
doguia. If we want liuuiau s-olidarity, human dignitv and 
freedom to become the leading ideals o'f mankind, we mu.st do 
our best, through education, to inculcate such ideals in 
every Innnan mind. 

If we eonsid(»r Fundamental Education in these terms, 
we will immediately see that there is a need for basic edu- 
cation not only in the dark areas and among backward and 
illiterate people, but that it is necessary to enforce such 
basic education in the bright areas, and among the most 
advanced peoples also. . For the bi'ightno.<s, the greatest 
advances, consist generally in the higher forms of literacy, 
technical knowledge, and specilic training 'or u certain type 
of civilisation ; but due consideration has \?ot alwavs been 
given to the very important matter of uprooting dogmas 
of the inecpmlity of i)eoi)les, feelings of superibritv, and im- 
perialistic attitudes. 

fundamental Education is, then, to my understanding, 
the process of transmitting the minimum of knowled^^e, 
traniing and attitude that nmn needs to live, to enjov posi- 
tive health, to protit by the cliances offered to him for'higher 
education, and to be prei)ared to fidfil the duties and exer- 
CISC the rights of a fr<ie citizen of the world. 

Literacy is an indisi)ensable requisite for Fundamental 
Education, and must be considered as a part of such an 
education. It may be actually possible, though verv diffi- 
cult indeed, to transmit some knowledge, training and atti- 
tude to an illiterate i)erson, hut it would be impossible for 
such a person to increase his knowledge and to improve his 
training and his attitude* if somebody is not constantly act- 
ing ui)on him as a teacher. Nobody 'can reasonablv pretend 
to higher education without being able to read and write. 

Literacy alone must not be thought of as fundamental 
education. It is only a stej), an indispensable stej), on the 
pa-th leading from ignorance to knowledge, from ba(;kward- 
uess to progress, from barbarism to civilisation. In all 
peoples where illiteracy is still an im|)ortant problem, liter- 
acy rami)aigns must receive immediate and adequate utten- 
tion. Lowering the i>ercentnges of illiterate people must 
be the lirst goal, but immediate stei)s should be taken to 
give the new literate j>eo|)le something to read, and not 
merely somet!:ing to read, but something that is useful, 
adequate and wholesome, according to the peculiarities of 
each peoj)le. 

It is im|)ortaut that literacy campaigns shall take into 
consideration both children and adults« The mistake of try- 
ing to reach only the children, through new schools, is only 
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too evident to anyone who haj5 dealt seriously with edaca- 
tional probhMHS. ' Lit(M'ary campaigns must probably deal 
mainly with ad nits. Nobody, of course, would think of for- 
getting: cKihhTU. 

The planning and co.iducting of literacy campaigns is 
s(miething that cannot bo done in the same way for all the 
peoples?. Dn(f consid(»ration nuist be given to the circum- 
stance's prevailing in eavh particular case. The goal Is a 
Hinglc one* but the ways to r(»ach that goal nuist be vai'ied. 

The siune div(»rsity nuist exist in the concrete purposes 
and methods of the aspects of fundamental education other 
than literacy. In some peoples a systematic minimum cur- 
riculum must be covered, while in dealing with other peoples 
perhaps it would only be necessary to deal with the subjects 
and apply the techniques generally included in the field of 
mass media. 



V. BF.YOND LITERACY 

This chapter closes (Kandel 2, pp. 1-10) with a critical 
analvxis of the idea that literacy alone is Fumlamental Edu- 
cation ami the related ide^i. that only illiterate populations are 
involved in the problem. 

It would be a serious mistake to approach the whole 
f)rol)lem of Fundamental Education within the terms of 
reference of the pre.sent inquiry as though it was solely a 
problem of the liquidation of illiteracy. The problem is 
far broader and has far wider ramifications than that of 
traiulnir in ability to read and write. The basic issue is a 
consideration of the ultimate ends to be achieved. In this 
consideration other sections of the United Nations organisa- 
tion are as much concerued as Unesco. The intellectual 
liberation of so-called backward i)eoples is a responsibility 
not onlv of Unesco but also of the Economic and Social 
CounciK the Council on Human Rights, the International 
Health Organisation, the International Labour Organisa- 
tion and the Trusteeship Council. It should be the task of 
Unesco in formulating [dans for Fundamental Education 
to stress ways and means whereby all agencies involved in 
' implementing Purpose 3 of Article 1 of the United Nations 
Charter may co-operate in the common effort. Purpose 3 of 
Artich* 1 is defined as follows : 

To achieve international co-oi>eration in solving 
international problems of an economic, social, cultural 
or humunitarian character, and in promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and for fundamental 
frc»edoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion.'' 
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The examples of the success of certain techniques for 
toarhinj^ readin.i!: cannot be doniod. Init convincing evidence 
has not been prodnc(Ml on th(^ histinjjr effects of such success 
in the lilV of either I he individual or his coniniunitv. The 
fundamental questions <o be asked are: What did the neo- 
literates do with this newl v acjquired ability ? In what ways 
was that ability dir(»:-(ed to iiuprovinir personal and com- 
munity standards of li\inir ? What hapi>eus to that abilitv 
if the environment itself provides little or uo opportunities 
for its use or even creatcns opportunities for its misuse ? 

Th(ise questions are not concenuMl only with the funda- 
mental education of backward and illiterate peoples: they 
are as much the concern of educators in those couutri^ 
which have had compulsory elementarv education for all 
for more than a century, f^ir Richard" Living:stone in the 
first paraj;raph of Thr Future of Education did not speak 
for himself alone nor only of Kiijjland when he wrote: 

Why are we an uned\icated nation and how can we 
become an educated one ? We have compulsory education, 
niaj^nificent schools, an inipressive array of teachers, and 
an enormous educational budget. Yet most of the passen- 
gerj< in a railway carri:y;e will be reading the Daily 
.Uirror, and the Xew<t of the World has a circulation of 
betwiMiu three and four millions. The advertisements, 
cheap newspapers and fdnis of a country are the best 
index of what appeals to the masses. What view will 
I)Osterity form of oui* civilisation from these nianifesta- 
tions of its taste and int<dllgence ? " 
Xor is there any greater validity in the claim that 
the aecpiisition of literacy is a guarantee of democracy. The 
most ra[)id advances in the liquidation of illiteracv liave 
been made in recent years under forms of government!' which 
an* far from democratic, in order to control the spirit and 
soul of the individual by means of the printed word. And 
the nation that has coniuiitted the greatest crimes against 
humanity has the highest percentage of literacy in the 
world. Literacy is a two-edged sword. The fundanientjd 
issue is not literacy, but literacy for what ? 

In discussions of the education of backward peoples, 
there is another fal.se a.ssumption that it must -be different 
from that of more advanced peoples. Of course it must be 
diffei'cnt. but that differericc is one of degree in cultural 
advancement and in environmental factors, but not in the 
tyi)e of education to be i)rovidea. It must be emphasized 
again that (uliicati(mal theory -has changed and that the ap- 
proach to the education of the child solely through literacy 
is being abandoned. This change is more than a change 
from passive to active methods of education : it involves also 
a change in the materials of instruction. Out of the wealth 
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of lik-ratnre that is avaUnblc on the subject it is only neces- 
sary to (;it(j the delinition of the functious of the school in 
the' bust edition iVSM) of the Handbook of Suoifvstions for 
the Consideration of Teachers and Others Conecrned with 
the Elementartf HehooL iH.sued by the English Board of Edu- 
cation. Those functious are defined at follows: — 

(i) To provide the kind of environment which is 
best suited to individual and social developnuuit ; (2) to 
stiuiulnte healthy j^rowth in this envirounieut ; i^) to 
enable the child to ae(|uirc the habits, skills, interests and 
attitudes of mind whi(di it will need f(U' leading a full 
and useful life : (4) to set standards of beliuviour, effort 
and attuinnu»nt by which thoy can uieasnre their own 
conduct.'* 

In discussing the new edition of the Handbook of Stig- 
(jCiitions, yiv. Oliver Stanley, then President of the Board 
of Education, drew attention to the new order of subjects: 

*• The first thing tliey noticed was the clear statement 
that * There has been a shift of emphasis in teaching from 
the snbj(»ct to the child \ That meant two things; first, 
that the cnrricninni was to he dictat<?d by the nature and 
capacities of the child, not by any pre<».onceive(l code of 
regulations: and secondly, that the subjects in the cur- 
riculum had changed their order of importance. In 1918 
the order was English, a- * hnn^tic. scicuice and so on, with 
physieal training dealt ^ itli last in two pages. To-day, 
health and physical training came fir.st. followed by music 
and f)raeticar subjects and then by intellectual subjects, 
ending with nmtheumtics. The order, in short, followed 
the organic development of the child — first, the physical ; 
then the concrete: finally the abstract.'' 
The principle underlying this change of order is not 
derived nuMcly from the interests of the pupil but suggests 
that education starts in a particular envirounuMit, that it 
should be relnti»d to thai environment, and that there shonkl 
be a HM:ipro(ral rcdation b(»tween the school i.nd the environ- 
ment in which and for which education is provided. This 
means further that the school can flourish best if its acti- 
vities are supported by the community and if it seeks 
through these activities to develop a social or conunnnity 
s|)irit. It was in this sense that German educational theory 
under the AVeiniar regime phtced so nnich emphasis ou 
Uaima*kiiudc or study of the immediate environment of the 
pupils as the fonnthition of education. It was in this sense 
that educational theory and practice in Soviet Russia has 
attached so much imp(n*t4ince to socially usefid activities 
in the educative process. And finally. American theory has 
in recent years broadened fnnn the child-centred to the com- 
munity-centred school. 
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Olio of the eans(»s of tlu* lii^li porctMitaj^o of illitcTucy 
in mniiy nnnnvu^a. is not the lack of schools, hut a curri- 
ciiluiu which is n;?t adaptod either to the laiijruajxi* or the 
euvironnient of (li(» pupils. To this cause amon<x others 
can he attributed the sharp tapennjx otf of altendanec in 
many school systems and the swelHa*; of the i)ereentajie of 
illiteracy through recidivism or lapse of literncy. Since 
what has hecu taught in schools is not relatx»d to the eiv 
virouiueut of the pupils, v hat is learned has neither mean- 
ing lior use f(u- them or their parents. They may ac(piirc 
literacy, hut the spirit of (»ducation is lost. 

There i.s another lesson in the principle which has been 
slated — that the l)est way of enlisting the interest anil sup- 
port of parents and other adults in the work of a sclio«)l i.s to 
(MKil)le thei.v to understand that what is done in the school 
is direttteu at the same tinu» to the iniprovenuMit of the com- 
munity. In many areas, however, a tradition of literacy 
lia.s ahvad\ been established \\hich rends to look upon edu- 
tuition as a means of escape from the everyday tasks of a 
community. This has been particularly true in colonial de- 
pemb'ucies where the reward for literacy has Ihmmi scnue 
form «)f public employnuMit. While this has been true of 
secoinlary education in large measure^ it has also apf)lied 
to the prodm-tof elementary .schools. 

The HUh c(»ntury practice in bringing (ulucation to de- 
pcmdent or backward peoples was guided by the desire to 
a.s.siinilate ** tlieni to the standards of education of the 
rulers or of the eonntrir^s from which the educators them- 
.selves eani(». ?iinee Worbl War T. there has been a whole- 
some movement in the direction of adaptation to the 
cultural environment of the pupils to bi» educated. There 
has thus been a parallel movement in the theory of educa- 
tion in both backwan! and advanced countries. It is from 
this point of view that the statement was made earlier that 
thi» tlith'rence hetwccMi the education of backward and of 
a«l\anced peoples is one of degre** rather than one of quality. 
The basic principle .should be tin* .^ann* in any consideraticm 
of Fundamental Kd neat ion : organi.sation and practice will 
inevitably dilVer. It is for this rea.son that the educational 
worker aniong priniiti\e or backward peoples .^should have 
Kome training in anthropology or the co-operation of an- 
thropologists, just as in the more advanced ar(»as educa- 
tional theory is rehing increasingly upon the co-of)erati(m 
of .MW'iologi.st> «)r upon educational .s(M'i(dogy. Tli(» succe.ss of 
iww \<*ntures in education de|»ends upon the understanding 
and CO operation of a commnnity as a whole. If thi-s u 'mt 
develof)eil — and this im^ans that tb(» education of aduUH 
should proceed .simultaneously with the eriucation of child- 
ren and youth — tliiM-e will always be the danger of a rift 
l>€!twe(»n young and old. It is for this reason that parent- 
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teacher coiiinuttees or associations have hcen organised in 
many coini tries in onler to jKMptaint paretits with the mean- 
inj: of an educational theory ditTcrent from that which pre- 
vailed in their own school days. 

Experiments in ftmdaniental edticatioii directed to the 
improvement of statidards of living have been made in many 
parts of the world — in village edtication and the Moga ex- 
periment in India; in a ntimher of missionary schools in 
Africa and China : iti tin? Near East in the education of 
disphiccd Greek children about W2ri: in Mexico and in some 
backward areas in the United States. In addition to re- 
cent p\iblications of the British Colonial Oflict* Advisory 
Committee on Education, valuable contrilnitions on Emida* 
mental Education have been made in the surveys., conducted 
by the Intt-rnational Institute of Teachers' College, Colum- 
bia University, of education in Porto Hico, the Philippine 
Islands and Iraq, and in a number of dissertr.tions — re- 
ports on missionary experiments in Africa and f)roposals 
for the reconstniction of education in Iraq and Egypt. A 
bibliography on the subject would no doubt de extensive, 
but a bibliography alone Avoidd not serve the present pur- 
pose. An evahtation of theory and practice and a study 
of the centiinied results of the experiments are greatly 
needed as a basis for the formulation of general principles 
of Finn la mental Ediication. In this way a cross- fertilisa- 
tion of ideas would be sti undated. Educators do not need 
to be reminded that it will always be necessary to adapt 
theory and practice to the local conditioti.*?. 

The task of stimulating national governments to pro- 
vide adeqtiate systems of education in their own areas is 
not a simple one. There is some trtith in the statement 
t jat some grotif)s in some nations fear le.st education of the 
masses ntay threaten their own privileged positions. There 
are others who allege that their nations cannot ^afford the 
cost of an adeipmte system of education. It has been for- 
gotten that the so-called advanced cotuitries had to meet 
similar opposition in the last century. Cid)berly, in his 
Pnhlw Ihluration in tho U)ntol f^tatrs devotes three chap- 
ters to the battles that had to be fought to establish adequate 
systems of pof)ttlar edtication — the battle for compulsory 
edtnration. the battle for taxation for education, and the 
battl(» for free education. 

Many countries that now claim financial inability to 
stip[)ort schools devote large stims to the maintenance of 
aruKul forces, sums which could be bett(»r devoted to con- 
structive ptirposes. This is an aspect of the problem which 
ilhistrates how closely the work of Uncsco nuist be associ- 
ated with the work of the United Kation.s. In the proposals 
for the post-war reconstrtn^tion of education in some of the 
advanced countries a new note has been sotmded the 
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n?co;:nitiou tliat oilucation yieliLs diviileiiilb-. Thus in the 
Jirst paia<:niiJh of thi» Ku^jlish Hoard of FIducation's White 
Paper on EdunttUninl Reconstruction (104:{) appears the 
stateiuent tliat 

In tlie youth of the nation \vc have oni* ;rreate.st nat- 
ional asset. Even on a basis of expediency we cannot 
afford not to develoj) this? asset to the greatest advantage. 
In one of tin? plan.^ for tlie reeonstruetion of edneatioii 
in France, pnhlisheil in tlie liuUrtin dn Minisfere d^Edttca- 
txon Sntiomtlr, Xi>venilH*r H>4.|. it is deidarcd tliat 

Tliere is. in truth, no better investment of funds tlian 
that ilevoted to tlie instruction and education of child- 



The National Education Association of the United 
States, in a pamphlet. Proposals for Public Education in 
Postirnr America 11044) stati^il that 

One of the major problems confronting the American 
people is that of further conserving and ileveIopin«; our 
human resources thrimgh eiluratiou. 
I*inally the Educational Institute, the largest teachers' 
orj:anisation in Nimv Zealand, stressed the same point in its 
proposals for cducatiunal x-econstruction fl043) when it 
urged that 

The grisitest wealth of New Zeahnul. or of any other 
country. lies in the ehiidnju. But. like minerals hidden 
in the earth, till it is developtMl, that wealth is only 
potent" d. To develop that wealth thoroughly requires 
eilucation in its broadest, richest and fidlest measures. 
In all plans for educational reconstruction — India and 
Australia, can be added to those already mentioned — the 
cost of cdncatiou is faced frankly and unhesitatingly, de- 
s|)ite the effects of war upon national resources. The New 
Zealand Education In.stitute*s statement on the subject is 
as relevant to backward as to advanced areas : 

This report is drawing to a close, and iho.^se who have 
read so far will possibly have in nund a question mark — 
a question mark that has gradually been increasing in 
size as they read — what of the cost of such a system f 
Can we afford such changes and improvements? That 
(piestir)n can be answen^l by another. Dare ive not afford 
them f 

A study i)f thi' rise and development of public, systems 
of education in the uinelecuth century azid an analysis of 
the new trends in the propo.*«als for the post-war reconstruc- 
tion of education which have appeared should give great 
imcouragement to those .concerned with the problem of 
Fuudanu-ntal Kducatirm. They would find in both the study 
and analysis a connnuation of the statement mrtde earlier 
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that the prohleni is one of de<»ree rather than one of 
the type of education to he provided. The important ad- 
vance that has l)cen made is that attempts are now being 
made to answer the qnestion. Literacy for wluit ? in phice 
of the earlier expectation that thi» dissemination of literacy 
aloni*. of tile three K's in otiier words, wonhl Iiclp to solve 
the social, economic ami political proidems of the day. 

Fundamental Education as a Universal Cause 

Till' fonr essays whicli constitnt** this cliapter present no 
sini|)Ie picture of Fnnda mental Edni-ation ; thev offer no doc- 
trinaire solntions to its many pnddems. TIu»y raise, inoxred, or 
••aise more ^;harply, tniestions whicli have not fnlly appeai-ed in 
the earlier an<l more concrete ac<:onntj? of Fiuulaniental Ednca- 
tion in action. If this wei-e to rosnlt in dis<-onrajrome.nt. in any 
halt or hesitation in the attack on onr proldeni, tliat would of 
conrse he re<:rettal>le: bnt we arc persnailcMl that a careful read* 
in«jc of the ebapter will have no snch i»fr<»ct. We believe, on the 
contrary, that it will inspire fresh enthnsiasin in this nniversal 
canse. and foi- the very reason that these essays brin^ into 
clearer li<:ht thr nu*anin<: of what is to be done. They empha- 
sisi- its novel and revolutionary eharacter. They present it 
as a phasi- or aspect of thi' immense hnman strnggle for a 
sluireil and eons«-i"ns eonlrol of the common life of mankind. 
Intenseiv realistie with respect to diflicnltie.s and the need of 
skill, of* study, of the . Captation of the work to differences of 
envin>ninent and cnUnn*. and of [>rolon*jcd, devoted effort, 
they yet a?:ree that the task nmst be Undertaken and that it 
can' Im accoinplished. Kven where they dilfer as to the precise 
natnre of the outcomes to be soujrht or expected, they differ 
rather in emphasis than in their views as to the jreneral direi:- 
tion of the movement. These essjtys deal with Fundamental 
Ednration ijt a serious and .scientific spirit, and thus in a way 
that is soberin<r and steadyiu<r. that lends force to the pleas 
for research ami careful pianniug. but that makes still more 
evident the deep and euduriujr worth of this great new re- 
sponsibility of international leadership. 
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For I remarked that men commonly do not speak but 
hnhhlc: that thci/ transmit not as from mind to mind things 
on the svn^fv of things, hut cj'change between themselves words 
not understood or little and ill understood. And that not only 
the common folk do this but even the half-educated also, and 
tchfit is more to be grieved at, the well -educated- themselves 
for the most part: .... for ichirh reason whatever language 
a man may speak, whether rude or cultured, it makcth slight 
diffrrnirc sint-r icr are all nought hut soutuling hni^s and 
tinkling rymbals so long as \v«)nls. not things — {the husks 
of wnnls. / say, not thr krrncls of nioaiiiiijjs) — be in our 
minds, ^urh a hook, said !, could it he comitructed aright, 
would he a kind of antidote-universal to ignorance, mis- 
understandings, hailurinations, and errors, {Such were my 
hopes.) Yea , to the st in t i ng of th a t com pla in t so met imes h en rd 
abroad that of the ncvessarivs ice are ignorant because the. 
uecessaries we learn not. 



COMKNIUS, 1G41. 



quoted by Oscak KoroscuKA in 
The Teacher of Nations — C(i, 
Joseph Needham, F,R,S. 1942, 
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CHAPTER IV 



POLICIES AND METHODS 



The Special Importance of this Chapter 

III some sense Fuiulaiiieutal Edneation forces us all to he 
pnigniatists;. At least \ve must face in the end two questions 
which bring all theorv to the test of operation: What to do: 
and even more pointedly. What to do firot ? The wse choice of 
mcanj>. the order and relation of procedures, and the temper 
and spirit in which the whole enterprise is approached are 
matters? of sneh vital significance that no descriptive account 
of rontemponiry endeavour and no conceptual analysis will 
have much value unless it is productive of sound decisions on 
these point*. This chapter cannot offer final answers to these 
practii-al questions: hut it can raise thorn in the sharpest form 
now [lossihli*. ami it can offer the counsel of experts on some 
of them. 

The pragmatic approach has its limitations, to be sure. 
Whi»u it comes ti» a ipiestiou of values, other considerations 
enter in. The most important thing to do may not be the 
thing to do lirst. It may I>e the last thing to be done, as the 
climax to :»ll that has gone before. Or it may be no one thing 
at all. no .single act or series of ai;ts. but a spirit or atmosphere 
pervailing tJn* entire work — or the mere fact that someone 
caros enough to do the work at all. 

Chapter l\ does not deal with policy for Unesco. That 
final problem is reserved for Chapter V. ' Unesco's policy in- 
volves isaie.s not only of Fundamental Education in its own 
charaetor but of international relations and the place of the 
Organisation in thi» structun- and operation of the United 
Nations. What, is here in (piestion is policy and method in 
Fuudaniental Education at large, viewed as an undertfiiving 
within national areas. 

But the suggestions to l)e offered and the definitions of the 
issues to which they apply cannot here be put in national 
terms. This volume cannot offer direct ?-dvice to Govern- 
ments, nor criticise their policies, nor cast doubt upon the 
value of wiiat they have so far accomplished. Our treatment 
must still be general, suggestive of action which may or may 
not fit the situation and the national purpose in any particular 
instance. Here we simply hav<; to do our best to make the 
Htateuicr ' of the issues clear, their weight and impact apparent 
and inewapable, and the suggestions presented by our contri- 
butors fully meaningful in the setting provided by what has 
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jioiir In't'tn*-. Thi> ri'ijuiri'iurut «li«'t;iti*s ihv ooutout and 
arr:in;r(*HH*iit of this ehapttM'. 

An Outline of Issues 

It is |»n>-»il»h' to si-parati- issih'S of polirv froiu issui:s of 
uu-iIiimI lint It i> i|iiit«' iiit|Mis>ihl(* to n«ai li wise (lrc-isioii.s on 
|Milii \ witho ut t.iMiit: till' ii'i{hitrini<uts o! ut<-thoi| into acfoiiiit. 
If it i> iU'M'>>.u\. hii- I'X.imfilr. to iH-ir'in tin* attark on illitorat'V 
in :i uatiM- l.niuiMjrr. this rcfpiiriMUiMil will alTrct vitally the 
f»olir\ to III- aflo|itk*fl in the rccruitUKMit of trachtM'.s. If fun- 
ilauii-utal i'llucaiioit. in onlor to Im* uscfu) in pi-actiiM*. luust 
lir^riii nu tUr li*\rl of local iiitiTCsts. that necessity «lictat<*s a 
|M>lir\ of pMirral flcuiorratir ilrvrlo|nin;iit rathei' than one of 
s<-liM tioii of an i-lile fin* tin* :>oli« [»ni'))ost- of huttri*i?sinjj: a 
lMnv:incrar\ . (>nite obvionsly. on the othnr han*l. decisions 
iif |»olif\. fspCM'ialiy linancial poliry. alTect the possibility of 
any major s?iiTrss at the li»vel of nii'thoil. If the best way to 
nniltM lake thi* task calls for lar«ie eNpemlitnre. the money must 
be raisnl soin(*liow. or else a s«Ton(l nest way must be adopted. 
It. then appears that tin* raisini: of fnnds itself involves, as a 
pr«M i->*K. :i diM'isiou of p(dify which is far-reachinjr in its prac- 
ti« al etTci ls : for participation Uy the people themselves comes 
into fiucstion : and the discussiitn of what is to be done, 
till* einu'tnn'ni of fleei.sious. and the execution of plans, in* 
cludini: linancial plans — all iUvav will defiend. at bottom, on 
tbe amonnt of tlirect po|>nlar action rcquiivd and engendered. 
Thus policy ami uietborl interplay, and tbeif separation in 
fundamental cilncatiou, as in so nrany other social nuitter.<;^ 
is mainly for « onvenience in thiukinir. 

With this interconnection in mind. >ve may bring up the 
issues to be discussed in tin* present chapter without tryhiir to 
separatt' them .sharply from one another or decide which are 
matters of ])o|icy and w hi eh are mat ten; of nu^tbod. The order 
which si'cuis mi>st to eommenil itself is as follows : 




I. TiiK f^ciM'K op FirNi».\.Mi:NTAii Kt)rr».vnoN 

lie we are concerned with two questions; (1) 
irho is affected — i.e., what persons, of xvhat 
a«res. of what stajjes of advancemeut ? and (2) 
hoH7 arc they affected — i.e., bow far doe?? Funda- 
mental Education «ro and where does it shade off 
into other eilncational territory ? 

n. Tin; ri)STK.\T OK Fu.NI>AMt-:.\T.\l. Kt>UfATIOX 

f^inee it is clear that more than literacy is in- 
volved, of what should the actual substance of 
the desirable teaching and learning in Funda- 
mental Kdiicatiou consist V 
III. Tni; St.\ti; anj* Voi.t-NTAUV .Aoknthcs 

What is the role of governnn^ut, of other 

m 
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jifjiMKios, ami of tlu» luioplr tht»ius<»lvt»s. in start- 
in}X. ronliuiiinjr aiul govrrniu^ Fuiulauientai 
Kdueation, ami paying foi- it ? 

IV. TiiK I*!:oni»i:M uk LAN<jrAaK 

Shall instruction he in the native ton«:uo, 
a foreijrn ton«rue. or both ? How can alpha!)ets 
he simplified fc^ the purpose of mass instrue- 
tion ? How can lanjruajje itself he maile more 
effective for educational ends ? 
V. Thk PuovisuiN iiK Ukauinc Matcuiai. 

n«-ri» libraries, newspapers, and uiajra/.ine:* are in 
view, as welJ as liooks. 

VI. Mass Cn m m v n i tat n ) n ti i u cn*;' ; ii Skn si-: -\ n )S : and 

THK AmvlTY I'koOUA.MME IN COMMI'NITIKS 

Radio, films, film strips, slides, diagrams, 
eharts. rte.. are all in question. What are their 
uses in the j)roecss of instruction iu school ? 
What are their direet uses in thr community ? 
What is the m?ed for new tyj)es of programmes: 
for better distribution of instruments ? What 
ran he accomplished through grouj) activities 
among young people and adnlts, aside from 
sehooling and beyond the use of mass media ? 
, VJI. Tm: ruoiUrKM ok Inpkntivks 

How ean the values of Fundamental Education 
he n-vealed to those who need it: how can they 
be moved by a new and more intelligent desire 
to aecei>t it and to meet its requirements ? 

Tu dealing with these S(»veu major issues of poliey and 
methody this chapter will be held within limits by reference 
in various places to material in Chapters H ami III. Where 
new material is j) resented, it will sometimes go l)eyond the 
heading nndiT whieh it (irst appears: but this will be clearly 
indicated. In general, the issues just listed will be treated 
consecutively and — if the refere^ecs to preeeding chapters 
are tn-ken into account — with enough fuiness to bring out 
their import;inee. 



I. TIIK SrOPK OF FUNDAMENTAL FDFCATION 

(a> WJfG 18 in he ohwntcd : what fjroups arc inroInyL of 
whtif ages, at wluil s-tatjcs of advnjivcmcut f 

I. Preceding chufiters make it abundantly elcur that 
Finwhimental Fdueatior* is i^ivgoiy concerned with backwanj 
people.s but tluit backwardness is in no sense a term 
devogatory to national groiips nor even significant of the 
same cLaracteristies in all groups alike. Complete illiteracy 
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does, to be sure, mark any individual ai? a person who is in 
need of the kind of education we have iiere in mind: but 
there are fier.sons of various degrees of literacy \vho8»* 
need of fundamentiil oducatioii is no less detiiiite. Even full 
literacy iu a single language would not exclude some groups, 
whose backwardness '* might l)e duii to illiteracy in a .second 
hingn:ige which is required for effective participation in taeir 
culture, or to .i failure of formal schooling to make the group 
in (juestion more than a bureaucratic element — in some cases 
a retarding element — in the progress of their people. 

The reader is here referred to Lanhach 1, in Chapter II, 
p. 24: Charton 4. in Chapter III. p. 120; Read 1, in 
Chapter III, p. W.\: Haez 1. in Chapter III, p. 178. 
Other contributions- bear on tliis point more or less 
emphatically. 

It shouhl be noted that very advanced imtions — the 
United States of Ayierica is an example — may include fairly 
large numbers of people, whether in particular areas or scat- 
tered through the population, whose need for fundamental 
education is unmistakable. 

Cf. Mead 1. Chapter III, p. 150: note also in Bell- 
man ami Whyte 1. Chapter II. jmsim. tliat the Asiatic, 
Coloured, and Native populations of the Union of South 
Africa are backward elements in a society otherwise ad- 
vanced. Furthermore, even remarkable .success in funda- 
mental education, as in the U.S.S.R, leaves some i-slands 
of illiteracy and ba'^kwanlnc.ss still untouched by the flooil- 
waters of national educational effort. Cf. King 1, Chapter 
IL p. 122. 

2. No exact refereuees need be given to bear out the atate- 
ment that fundamental education is concerned both with 
children and with adults. The material on China in Chapter 
II .shows how th«? work may he divided as between these two 
main groups; and there is auifde testimony throughout the 
two previous chapters that tiie education of either group lags 
unless the other group is included. 

(b) now ithnt is, how far) are such fjrotips affected by 
Fundamental Education f 

1. Fundamental Education is groundwork. It iv not 
necess;irily, however, groundwork for mere adjustment to tne 
environment: for that may already have been accomplished. 
A f)riniitive pc0i)ie may iiave achieved discipline, responsi- 
bility, command enough over their material resources to meet 
».*mple needs, confidence in themselves. self-resp(ict. Yet they 
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cannot be said to be a part of the modern world ; nor can they 
faco fauiinec disease* or disrupting contacts with the exploit- 
ing elements of advanced civilisationSc whethei* these are 
greedy individuals oi* officials bent on domination. In such 
ca^es the primitive group must be started on the road to par- 
ticipation in the life of a scientific age and protected against 
the loss of what was goo<l in theii^ earlier stage of culture. 
Fundamental Education is oue aspect of tuat beginning. It 
is gvouudwork for a new w\ay of living; and if there is some 
loss that is regrettible — of simplicity, steadiness, and loyalty 
— fundamental education is still an itientable process, which 
may lead in the end, if it is wisely directed, to the retention 
of much of the good in the old way of living, as well a« some 
mastery of the science, the technology, the legality, and the 
wider perspective of the new. 

These points are bi-ought out in Charton 1, Chapter II, 
p. 38: in Charton 4, Chapter III, p. 131; in Mead 1, 
Chapter III, p. 139; in Read 1, Chapter III, p. 158; 
and in King 1, Chapter II, p.- 113. 

2. So extended argument is needed to make it clear that 
fundamentiil education merges with other educational work 
at more or less definite points. For children, specialisation, 
selection, and vocational guidance lie outside the limits of 
fundamental education — though not outside its motivating 
interest. We believe, indeed, that the measurement of intelli- 
gence and aptitude should have its beginnings while funda* 
mentil education is still in process. Educational guidance, 
guidance in health, moral guidance — these are simply aspects 
of education itself at any stage at which education is to be 
truly effective. When adult education is in question, techni- 
cal training in agriculture, industry, sanitation, or govern- 
inent is not a part of fundamental education itself, though 
fundamental education may be abortive without it. 

Dr. FIUN'ley^s statement, quoted in Chapter I, p. 14, 
is here in point. The reader is referred in this connection 
to other projects advanced by the Educatioi? Section of the 
Unesco Secretariat in Chapter II of the Final Pro{jram 
Report of the Preparatory Commission. 

3. Is there a form or standard of living Which can serve 
in a realistic sense as a goal or objective of Fundamental 
Education ? 

In seeking an answer to this very basic question, we may 
remind ourselves of certiiin facts and recall certain points 
of view. The greater number of groups whose needs have 
been presented in Chapters- II and III are rural; they g^re 
farmers or herdsmen. Other groups, however, cannot be 
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iglioml. althoujih they may not have been discussed in these 
pages: mine workers, mif^ratory hihourers. fisher-folk, refii- 
«jees. and some of the snbiiierj^ed poor in city slums. If a 
stable life on some pre* roneeived level is what is ultimately in 
view. Fnnda mental Education will not only start in the 
realities of the local ennronment but will tend to stay there. 
It will be (diary of stimulating^ so much ambition as to lead 
to ^videspHMd discontent or e\en the dt»sire to travel far from 
the natixjj heath. It wili in nn)st cases — since most cases 
are rural — magnifv the values of village ami agricultural 
life. 

Out of this sitnaticm an issue emerges that ean hardly be 
ignoreil — the issue f)ut as a question at the.^ beginning of this 
section: but it nmy be suggested that this issue will resolve 
itself in practice if certain generally accepted requirements 
of the actual work are faithfully observed. These are first^ 
that Kumhnucntal Education shall make itself thoroughly a 
part of the present life of those concerned — starting where 
the\ are. in their homes and ficMs and communities; second^ 
that it shall not fail to stinuilate them to the improvement 
of their own dwellings, their farms, their local governments, 
anti their resources for recreaticm and expression; third, that 
it shall raise their eyes to the wider horizons of modern life, 
in scienct*. world relationships and art — but without impos- 
ing on thi^m an imf)ossible burden of detailed academic learn- 
ing. 

The vast majority of the people of the world must live 
simple lives and engage in activities that are humbleand largely 
repetitive. Few can be *' leaders in the strife ^\ This fact 
is not dm* s.>lely to mass production methods: it is not a new 
thing in ihe worbl, and it does not seem likely that it can be 
changed in any predictable future. Rut the alternative to 
lc»atlcrship and the excitements of travel and wide cnltnr.il 
contacts does not have to be the life of *^ dumb, driven cattle ^^ 
If democracy must face the fact that opportunity for living at 
high levels r)f perception and action is not equally available 
to all individuals — nor indeed the capacity and the devire 
to enjoy it or to use it wisely — there is still no reason why 
the fotal distribtition of that opi>ortnnity and of that capacity 
cannr)t be lifted to a higher base line. The annals of the poor 
need not remain forever short and simple. Peasant communi- 
ties hav(» often nourished the lives of Olympians in home- 
spun *\ 

^ On tiiis is.sue attention is directed first to liead Chap- 
t^^r III. p, .IT)?: then to Raez J. Chapter III. p. ITG-T; 
and to Mead 1. Chapter III. p. 154. 

The requirements of nn)dern living call in some instances 
for educational insights and discriminations of policy that 





aro not yet fully uiiderstood — cei-tainly not ev(M-ywliere put 
into eff<»<;t. Adequate kuo\vl(Ml^e of th(» "consequences of very 
early traiiiin^r is a case in point. The heginuinjjs of Funda- 
mental Kdncatiou must be made in the houu» aiul in the pre* 
school yeai-ij. The jjeneral projrramnie of Tne.seo touelies 
lightly on this period ; but for Fundamental Fdnejition it may 
be a period of jrreat importauee. And hack of the problems 
of the lirst years of child life lie the problems of maternity 
care, the general problems of health, and the problems of 
populatio.!. 

<;f. Mead L Chapter IIL p. 147: also Chetsingh 1, 
Chapter II, p. S2: and IJellnian and Whyte I. Chapter 
II. p. 71. 



IL THE CONTEXT OF FUNDAMENTAL EDITATION 

{a) Literacy is not enoiujh 

Oil this there is unanimous agreement. Thee can be 
no possible doubt, however, that the attaek on illiteracy 
can neither be omitted nor long delayed — if indeed it can 
be delayed at all. Literacy and direct education without 
beuetit of print go together. 

i'i, Kandel .1. Chapter III, p. 17!); this contributor 
ha.s pointed out in a nutmorandnm not included in this vol- 
ume that the most effc»ctiv(! work in agricultural education 
in the Fnited States hat; been done* not through hooks or 
oth(M' reading material but through the demonstrations and 
fiebl work carried on by the I'.S, Departnunit of Agricul- 
ture. The extension work of the Agricultural ('(dlciK^s, the 
formation of tip' til Clubs among young peoi)le of farming 
areas, and various other direct contacts with farm people 
. should also be nuMitioned : but this work has beeii done with 
people who are able to read — at any rate in the over- 
whelming majority of ca.^es. Se(» also Read 1. Chapter III, 
p. 172, 

(b) The rontcnt of rrndiufj : topics of dirrct instruction 
through hooks ami throufjh other mcdin 

Fundamental Education cannot rely on interests already 
so developed thai there will be mueli independent elTort Uy 
seek out new knowledge. Such intereslJ-! will be present in 
some individuabs. to be sure: but fundamental education 
deals inevitably witli large groups of people who arc over* 
work(Ml and underfed to the point of apathy. The C(mteut of 
reading, the* teaching, and the mass commiinicati(ni provided 
in fundamental edtication must be stimulating, interesting, 
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hopoful and challeu^iujj: in relation to the iiniuediato |)rol)leins 
of tliOKc to whom it is presented. It is eqnally tnu* that it 
ninst lea<l nj) from and out of their narrow (mviroiunont and 
their purely personal or commniial eoneerus. 

We are hen? concerned with the aitbfitanrv of tin* materials 
nsed — not the way they are to he handled: and our uiterest 
at this point is to deline. however ronjjhly it may have to lie 
done, the limits of Fr.iuhinuMital ICdncation in terms of what 
W(» hope both ohihlren and adnlts can h(» induced to learn. It 
should be emphasised that factual knowledj^e is not all that 
is in view, nor indeed can hirg(» ar(»as of such knowledjre ho 
considered especially important in the preniis(»s. Attitud(»s 
are involved ; habits are to he foi med ; desires are to be stimul- 
ated. But the range of factual Knowlcdjje, the idea« and 
points of view, the attitud(»s. habits. int(M*<».sts and attach- 
ments — ail the reactions we may hof)e for in Fundamental 
Education — can perhaps best ho sn{;g(»st(Ml in terms of topics 
which might appear in a curric^uhun — if only that curriculum 
is clearly uncierstood to ho not m(M*ely a plan for lessons in 
school but a broader programme of activities and incentives. 

For the purpose in han<l, therefore, wo will content our- 
«elves with u recital of topics or snbje<*ts of instruction. To 
correct at once the impression that wo are forgetting mass 
cominiTnicatioTi, or actixitr pTOgmmTnes in school or village, 
or the concept of commanity-centnvl eciucation, we ask the 
readej to look forward to tin* sixth section of this chapter 
(the section on Mass Communication and the Activity Pro- 
gramme ^^). To illustrate the range of topics which may be 
handled in fundamental education we pn^sent oxcerpts from 
two manuscripts placed at our dispo.sal. 

The first of these manuscri])ts is oiu» from which we hav(» 
already presented an excerpt in Chapter IT. It is a descrip- 
tion of the programme developed in India by the Wardha Con- 
ference, describing the Wardha Scheme''. The manuscript 
reads as follows : 

The Committee was not satisfied with the oxij^ing 
educational system becan.se of its failure to meet the real 
needs of the Indian villages. They reported that there is 
*^ a demand from all si<les for the rephuMMuent of the f)resent 
.system of educatioi» by a more coustrnctiv(» and human 
system, which will be better integrated with the needs and 
ideals of national life, and better able to meet the pressing 
demands. Any sch(M«e of education designed for Indian 
children will in some respects diiTer radically from that 
adopted in the WcNt. For. unlike the West. India has 
adof)ted non viobMice as the method for achieving peace with 
freedom. Our ehildr(»n will th(»refore need to be taught the 
superiority of non*violence over Violence.'' 

Some of the f)rinciples and objectives of the Scheme can 
be summed up as follows: — 1. F/Volve a sy.stem of educa- 
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fion which will be in haniiony with the genius of the Indian 
people, and solve the pi'obleni of mass education in a prac- 
tical way and -within as short a time as possible; 2. Enable 
the child to accjuire not the superlicial literacy which im- 
plies, often without warrant, a cai)acity to read the printed 
I)aj;e, but the far more iniport:wit capacity of using hand 
and intelligence f((r some constructive purpose; 3. There- 
fore, give greater concreteness and reality to the knowledge 
acquired by chil(5ren by making .some significant craft the 
basis of education; 4. Produce workers, who will look upon 
all kinds of useful work — including manual lahoiu-. even 
scavenging — as honourable, and who will be both able and 
willing to stand on their own feet; 5. Give the citizens of 
the future a keen sense of personal worth, dignitv and effi- 
cieucy, and strengthen in them the desire for serf.iiui)rove' 
meat and social service in a co-operative community: 6. 
Enable the children to carry the outlook and attitudes 
ac([niml in the school environment into the wider world 
outside. 

The Course of Study : 1. Leuffth : seven years; 2. Age- 
ramjc of pupils: Seven to fourteen; a. Sex: Bov.s and girls 
— (In general outline, the syllabus of studies \vi)l be the 
feanie for boys and girls up to the nth grade of the school, 
in grades i and H the syllabus in general science should be 
so modilied as to include Domestic Science for girls. In 
grades G and 7 the girls will be allowed to take an advanced 
course in Domestic Science in place of the hasie craft.); 
4, Subject-matter: Basic Crafts — (Spinning and weaving, 
Carpentry, Agriculture, Fruit and Vegetable Gardening, 
Leather work. Any other craft) : Mother Tongue — (Read- 
ing. Writing, Speech, Composition, Literatime) : Mathem- 
atics — (Arithmetic, Practical Geometry. Book-keeping); 
Social Studies— (History, Geography — World Geography, 
Civics, Current Events, Comparative Religion); General 
Science — (Xatiu-e study. Botanv, Zoologv. Phvsiologv, 
Ilygiene. Physical Cidture, Chemistry. A knowledge of the 
Stars, Science stories): Drawing — (Illustration of read- 
ings. Pictorial representation, Design and Decoration, 
Mechanical Drawing); Music — (Songs, Musical Apprecia- 
tion, Ilythm, Group or Choral Singing); Hindustani — 
(Scripts. Urdu and Hindi, Heading, Speech, Literature). 

Our excer[)ts from the second maiuiscrii)t consists of selec- 
tions ironi a set of topics on which Dr. Frank C. Lauba<ih has 
prepared a book of readings for the teaching of English. The 
book is called Mukimj Hveryhody's World .^nfc. It is a Second 
Reader in a series of texts aiming to enable the student to 
read newspai)ers, nmgazines and books with ease. In this 
series the First Reader, called Streamlined Etifjlish. aims at 
teaching English phonetics. The author savs. *''lf the student 
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ha.s mastered tlut vijry oasy plioiietic principles in the First 
ReaUer. Im» abh» to |)r()u()mice evfM'V word in the jireseiit 

book wiihoiit any help '\ Our excerpt is not iuleuded to 
describe Dr. l.aub:ich\s method of teaehinji: I-:iip:lish, which is 
not here in point, but to f?ive the topics treated iu this book , 
as an indicatiou of the possibility of usiujx subjeet-uiatter of a 
verv wide uieauiu*; eveu in the teaching: of children or illiterate 
voiith and adnlts. An examination of the book in which these 
tofiics :ire treated wiW show how very Mmply some of tlu^ most 
far-rcachinj: ideas can be f)rcsented. It is V' be noted that the. 
sub.tit of Dr. Lanbach's book is Helping the United 
Nations '\ The topics follow : 

The Nations Have Uint<;d : The United Nations Organi- 
sations: The World Is Getting: Smaller: One World Or No 
World: The Atomic Bomb; The Radio: We Must All Help 
The UN: We Must Share What We Know : How To Share 
This Rook With Others: We Are One: Learn To Like PeO[)le 
Who Are Dilferent: Differences Make The World Beantifnl; 
Thoughts Rnild The Worbl ; Good Thoughts Rnild A R.etter 
World: It Could Re A Good World For Everybody: Food 
For Ivvorybody: How Farmers Can Help Save The World: 
The Value of Co opt»ratives : Have A Garden : Land That Is 
Too W(jt Or Too Dry : Why Men Who Fish Are Important; 
Good Homes For Fv<»ryl)o(iy : A Beautiful Ilcmie For Kvery- 
bodv:A W(dl Furnished Home: Where Wives Are Queens; 
Th(»' Queen Of The ICitchen : Good Cooks Are Important; 
How Kvervbodv Is Dependent Upon Everybody Else: Those 
Who Make Clothing Are Lnportant: Where Clothing Makers 
Got Their Raw Materials; The Men Who Work Under- 
ground; Health Of A Child's Mind And Body; The War 
Apiinst Disease: Keeping Fit; Teachers Are Very Import- 
ant : Industry dxw Make A New World. 

It is obvious that thi»se excerpts do not constitute n ooni- 
pndieu^i\e treatnicnt of what may he taught, whether in class 
or in ont-of'Sch<ml activities, hi a programme of FundanuMital 
Edneatiou. The reader shonbl turn in this ('onueetion to the 
arti(de by Dr. 1. A. Riehards jxiven later in the present cdiaj)- 
ter. What to teach in a f)rogrannne so revolutionary as that 
of Ftnnbnnental Fdneation is very obviously not easy to de- 
termine. Onr treatnuMit of this pi blem here can be no more 
than suggestive. 



HI. THE i^TATK AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES. 

A complete dis(Mission of the issues implicit in this topic 
would rail, no dotibt. for a new volum*/ on political science, 
or on edtieational a<lministration in reintiou to general go. 

m 



eniment. Oni- necessarily modest treatment of the prol)Ieni 
can toneli on only a fi»\\ main points. 

If Wliitelieail is ri;j:ht in his philosophy of freedom 
{Adventures of Ideas. Part I) the basic demand upon nil social 
organisations, nielnding governments, is tliat they shall stimnl- 
ate am! elicit the spiritual energies of men and guide them 
in arfordanre with - fcho insights of enlightened "wisdom '\ 
This generalisation nught he acn^pted easily enough by most 
modern thinkers, if it were not for differences as to what the 
insights of enlightened wisdom " artnally aiT. Among 
thosij v.-ho give serious attention to edu«:ation' there is no>v but 
little dis;igrpcnient on the proposition that state action ^hall 
enlargr the boundaries of the individual life. lift its horizons, 
and rail forth the powers of earh person for satisfying and 
socially useful ends. The extent to which these end.s shall be 
deter?rmoiI in advance and the extent to which individual 
activity shall be channeled into established modes and forms 
by social authority is always the controversial question. There 
can !)«» no doui.t that individuals cannot be educated without 
souH- d«-tennination of tho attitudes, values, and objects of 
endeavour that are to be pmsrntcd to them a.^ desirable or 
undesirable. Sonu* cake of custom (a phrasr used long 
ago by Bagcliot) is a necessity : as one of our correspondents 
(Dickson U has pointed ont — and as many others agree — 
winm primitive loyalties, disciplines and modes of social use- 
fulness are abandoned or disrupted, otiiers must be substituted 
or the individual is left to an empty liberty which is no better 
than a slavery to chaos. Mo this unchartered freedom tires. 
I fed the weight of chance desires." OovernuujL s cannot 
abdicate, in the hope of making e«Incation effective by the mere 
avoidaiurt* of dictation. Leadership is a neressify : the pro- 
blem is how to give it the character of persuasion rather than 
domination, the form of frec^dom within the snbstance of truth, 
the quality that induces willing commitment to shared and 
common good. 

There is also the iwrsistent problem of the -sva/ of leader- 
ship — whether it shall be in th<» local community, the pro- 
vince or subordinate state, or the natibn. or partly in all of 
these. f)artly in some world organisation yet to bi» perfected. 

Edurators cannot solve these [)robhwns. They an» obliged, 
howeviM-, to recognise them and not only to confess that tlieip 
own activities are profoundly afre«:ted by the solutions reached 
or in process but to insist that th«» essential chamcter and 
requirements of education shall be taken into account in the 
search for solutions. Thesi? problems are ancient: the pro- 
gress of humanity is largely a history of man's attempt to 
meet them. What the educator can say. and with hope for 
the future, is that thi» purposes of education are more and 
more fully recognised in the counsels of statesmen. In the 
present connection it is enough to point out that education 
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cannot be efTecitive nule«« it proceedti with an inereasin*; nnder- 
staiulinj; <Mi tli<' part of tlio j)e()i)Ic who are to be educatetl and 
tht.'ir incr(»asinj:ly full participation in the entire pro<:ess. in- 
dndinjr tlie nieeiin'r of ct)sts. If this is not the entire gospel 
of eduration in rehition to ^rovernment. it does go dose to the 
heart of tlie matter, A iK;oi)Ie which is becoming conscxons 
of its own identity says tlie I\e[>ort on Masii Kdnaition in 
Afrwftti Society, (Colonial 18<>. p. 2S. British). shonhl come 
to regard a- mass edncation system as its own and as a power- 
fnl instrnmeut for its own advancement. Hence its viows 
abont present conditions and its own conce|)tions of a more 
satisfying life nnist reach and affect those who direct ednca- 
tional work ^\ 

.Moiv- conerc^tely. tlie tpie.stion arises as to the recognition 
of volnntary agencies, botli tliose tliat are external — as for 
example, missionary societies — and tliose that are indigenons. 
Qnoting again from the Report jnst cited, we present the fol- 
lowing as a protl active approach to this tpiestion. 

Provision mnst be made for the stinmlation of the com- 
nninity's interest in each aspect of its own life and for giving 
it a trnc cmiception of its own capabilities and needs. Tradx- 
tiomd tril»al governments in process of atlaptation to pi-escnt- 
«Iay m'eds. local govt»rnments and other bodies whieh niay be 
regard(?d as reprcst^nting a conmninity. nmy be consid(?red as 
sn flic ient provision for the pnrposes we have mentioned ; and 
obvionsly the co-operation of all sncli bodies shonid be staight. 
Unt i\\}i\vt fi-om these, there are other organisations, sncli as 
progress or improvement associations, elnbs and literary 
scM:ieties. which have been fonnded by the initiative of local 
private individnals who are capable of viewing their commnn- 
ity in a more or less critical and objectivtj fashion. These 
pnblic spirited individnals are more or less clearly aware that 
neither tnulitional nor imported forms of Government, nor 
voluntary societies originating from overseas, are by them- 
selv(»s capable of leading the connninii ty in the task of adjnst- 
ment and regeneration which is imposed by the assault of new 
conditions and of diverse alien cn I tares. We are of opinion 
that these trnly indigenons and popniar societies shonid Im? 
given the fnllest i-ecoghition in the organisation of a mass ednc- 
ation system. It is trn(» that they may be vigoronsly critical 
of both local anti eentral Governinent, alleging inanition and 
Inkewarm interest in the wtrlfare of the comnnniity, and sns- 
[»ecting that no more than [mlite attention is given to their 
views and programmes. Their n\s(*ntment may be intensitied 
by a belief that tlu^y are r(»gard(»d as ignorant and tronblesome 
aspirants to a position and intlnencc far beyond their merits. 
Hut \v(» are conviiured tliat odicers in chiirge of nmss ednc- 
ation would tind many of them potest allies. Tt is es.*<ential 
to establish nnitnal confidence so that this firognissive 
African 0[)inion is api)reeiated by the mass edncation oflicers, 
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on the one Iisind. and on the other, that thev give help to 
AfrieauK in tlui diF^iissiou and stndy of local prohlonis.'' 

Ill this connection. Cf. Ilcllniau and Whvtol. Chapter 
n. p. 7,*^: Read 1, Cliupter III. p. ,172: and also other 
contributions, such as that on China and that on Mexico, 
which recount j^overnniental effort following upon the work 
of volnntiiry agencies. 

Th«* question of resources for paying the costs of Funda- 
mental Education pn^sentij grave difliculties. What hecomes 
apparent npou analysis is a relatively simple but very import- 
ant conclusion : voluntary agemrics cannot snpi)ort large-scale 
educational effort which ainl^> at immediate or verv earlv re- 
sults: government support is imperative. It must be added 
at once that government support must not suf)f)ress or obviate 
local initiative and local participation. Help must he ade- 
quate hut it nuist not he stultifying. 

It is of great interest to note that in our contributions 
to preceiling chapters there is general agreement in prin- 
ciple on the matter here discussed. Despite marked differ- 
enccK in ultiumte aims, the does not approach local 

groups^ in ways that are basically divergent from those 
used in American Reput)lios or those advocated for British 
colonial dependencies or raemhers of the British Common- 
wealth. French education in overseas territories has the 
sann- guiding concepts with respect to the raising of funds 
an<l tlie enlistment of community participation. Passages 
in point are Chartou 2, Chapter JI, p. 59: Hellman and 
Whyt(- 1, Chapter II, p. 03; King 1, Chapter II, p. 117; 
the introductory material on China. Chapter IT, p. 75; 
Cahallcro 1. Chapter II, p. 30; and ]Read 1, Chapter III, 
p. IfiS. Other contributions bear out the testimony here 
referred to. 

The recruitment and training of teachers and school 
oflicers. also of social workers, youth leaders, and educational 
personnel in Mass Comnnpiication, is a closely related problem. 
Government training schools are essential, but it mav be a 
long time — although it should not ho, if f)rogress is to he 
rapid — before the training of teachers beco?nes coniprelien- 
fiive enough, varied enougii, deep enough, flexihle enough, to 
meet all the ucHids. If teachers' salaries are not increased, if 
administrators are not y)roperly pr(jf)ared, if (sducational 
workers; f/)r mass couimuuication agencies nre not trained, nor 
educational social workers in considerable varietv, a far-reach- 
ing i)rogranuue in Fundanumtal Education canimt ho snccess- 
fnily rondncted. 

Gf. Torres 1, Chapter II, p. 43: King 1. Chai)ter II. 
fKl2(): Chetsingh 3, Chapter II. p. 83: Ilellman and 
Whytc 1, Chapter II, p. 6;'). 
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IV THK PROULHM OF LANGUAGE 



(a) Shad in.strnrtion he m the native tongue, a foreign 
tongue, or hoth f 

TluM-o wouhl stM»ni to b(» no shijrle coiuiuvIuMisive answer 
to this question. Tin? (jnestion itself innst asked in the light 
of ciirnriKstances an«l also in the lijrht of jKMienil aims, partly 
])olitir;il in i^haracter. Wo «-an do no more than point to 
answers [)ioviih'd in some of tlu' [)ra('tices reported in this 
volnnie. 

1. In the r.S.>>.U.. the (lomiimiinj: aim of a sorinl order 
in |>roeess of revolutionary ehanjjje prescribes an immense 
effort to promote native lani;na<;es, alonj; with an effort to 
make Russian, in a modern form, a second hinj^najrc for most. 
Of. Kin?:!, Cha|)ter 11, p. 114. 

2. In Fn?nch overseas territories the same general pro- 
ce.<cs is i;«)in}r forward in some places: in others, French is 
made the .»;«de lanj^najie of instruction, either because it has 
ali-eady sup<*i'-'*<*<***d the imtive tongue or because the indigen- 
ous linguisti*' confusion is so great tha*^ it must do so. Cf» 
Charton I, Chapter II, |). Tharton 2, Chapter IT, p. 57. 

In .Mexi«-o, Indian languages are being studied but 
Spani.sh prevails and seems likely to become eventually the 
sole meilium of instruction. Cf. Torres 1, Chapter TI, p. 44. 

A. In Africa, the langiiage |)robleui outside of French ter* 
ritories is even nu)re complicated than it is within theui. Cf. 
nelinian and Whytel, Cha|)ter II, p. (JO; Charton 2, Ciuxpter 
IT, p. 52: al.so the Report on Mass Kduention in Ap'iean 
^oeietii, (Colonial, LS<>. p. British). 

•5. General considerations beariu<r on this problem may 
be fouiiil in Mead 1. Chapter IT, p. l.'^O. 

(h) The .simplification of alphabets and related problems 

These are pro!)lenis of great technical dilHeulty. We can- 
not present here a f"ll discussion of their complexities but 
must be content, lir.st, with n reference to the most compre- 
hensive and deicrmiu**d atiack on them v;hich has come to our 
attention: and second, with the presetitation of an article oa 
the general linguistic i)roblem in China, where it takes a 
peculiarly trying form. 

The reference is to the work of I>r. Frank C. Laubach, of 
the Connnittce on World Literacy and Cliristian Literature, 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America, loG, Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10. N.Y. I>r. Lan!)acirH views and methods 
are described in Toward a fjtcrate World. X.Y., Columbia 
University Press, 1030, 81.75: India Shall be Literate, 104O, 
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R.L12: The Silent BiUions Speak, Friendship Press, 

§1.00: Hclpiiuj the United Nations hij Making Every- 
body's World Snfv, in pi-eparatioii ; Sitrcaniiined Lessons in 
English, and Tcnchors' Manual (in ty\m\ form, to be printed 
shortly). 

The contribution on the hinguage problem in China (Chao 
1, pp. 1-20) is given in full, as an illnstration of what must be 
(lone by way of analysis and invention to solve the language 
problem in one of its most comple.\* and ditticnlt manifesta- 
tions. 

This memorandum is intended to be an analysis of 
various problems coneerniag language edueation in China. 
E.\-isting practices and proposed proji?cts have been exam- 
ined and evaluated in terujs of the objectives aimed at. but 
no final conclusions are given here in the form of specific 
recomnuindatioui;. 

It will help clarify onr ideas if we di.<;tinguisli various 
type.<: of probh'ujs involved in what is gen^-rallv regarded as 
language education. They are; 1. lA^arning the Chinese 
language; 2. Learning kuoyii or the standard Mandarin; 
:\. Learning uxnli or thr literary hinguage: 4. Learning a 
sysjeni or writiujx in which to read and write Chinese in 
any form. 

1. Learning Chinese. In China, as elsewhere, the 
learning of the basic linguistic makeup of one^s mother 
tonguu i.s the least imf>ortant problem in language educa- 
tion, before the age of formal education, a child usually 
has accpiired enough comnmnd of his native speech to com- 
municate with everybody else in his inmiediate comniunit \ 
Some problems e.\-ist in the following marginal cases: (ii) 
In some group.s in Sinkiang and the southwestern provinces 
and in the territories, thi'n» are citizens of China whose 
native languages are not Chinese. In so far as ther have 
occasion to communicate with the rest of the Chinese' popu- 
lation, they will have to learn Chinese as a foreign language, 
(b) Sonu* riiini^st' born abroad returning to live in China 
niay not know any of the language and will have to learn 
it as a foreign language, (o) Deaf-mutes and to a less de- 
gree, i)ersons with Sf)ee«di defects, such as lisping and stut- 
tering, vill need special training for using their own lan- 
guage. Hut by and large, the learning of Chinese by the 
nmjority of Chinese in ^ uuia f)resents no educational 
problem. 

2. Learning Kuoyii or Mandarin. There have b<;en 
divergent dialects in the Chir»cse language throughout his- 
tory. Iji the [jresent st^ite of the dialects, the greatest 
divergence, such as exists between Cantonese and the 
Peiping dialect, is comf)arable to that between French and 
Spanish or between German and Dutch. The fact that 
there is one common system of writing and one common 
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literaiy tradition masks the great divergence. In most 
other causes* however* the divergenee hetweeu dialects is 
nuich less marked. The greatest dialectal variation exists 
in the i>oiith and Southeast* inclnding the southern half of 
ICwangsi, Kwangtnng* nmsi of Tlunan, most of Kiangsi, 
the southern end of Anhwei* the south-eastern part of 
Kiangsu, Chekiaug. and Fukien. In the other provinces, 
and in the Chinese-S[)eaking population of ^lanehuria. Inner 
Mongolia, and Sinkiang. in other words, in about three- 
(piarters of the area and two thirds of the population, there 
is enough similarity in all the dialects to group them under 
the general term oi Kuoijii ^'ational Language or 
Mandarin. The similarity is such that a si p clerk of Flar- 
hin in Manchuria can talk with one in Kunming, Yunnan, 
without great dillli ulty. This is of the order of difference 
between a native of, say. Kentm^ky and a London cockney. 

The actual gl^»at. currency of the Mandarin type of dia- 
lect ha*; made it the general' instrument of oral communi- 
cation between people from various provinces (including 
those in the S.E.). It has long been called p'u-t'xing-hm 
— ordinary speech ^\ This type of speech also ae(piired 
prestige through the fact that the capital was for most of 
the last six r^enturies situated in this region. Hence, it is also 
called Kunn^hun Oflicial speech whence the English 
term " .Mandarin ^\ 

There was no official action to recognise any standard 
of S[)eech until the early days of the Republic. In 3019, a 
svstem of Kuot/in. or national pronunciation was pro- 
n'lnlgated by the Ministry of Education and the language 
spoken aeeording to this system of pronunciation was 
called Kuoyii or **National lauguag<»'\ The system was based 
on the pronunciation of Peiping. with some eclectic modi- 
fications to incorporate a few dialectal features;, such as the 
so-called fifth-tone and the use of the broad o to make 
it more universal. Because of the difficulty of getting any 
teachers to .speak in this artificial system of pronunciation — 
that was before the days when one eonhl multiply one per- 
son's voice a thousand times through broadcasting — the 
artificial syst(im was revised and, in 1032, the eclectic fea- 
tures wore abolished and the pronunciation of Peiping city 
has since been established a-s the standard of national pro- 
nunciation. 

Tho government action was not so much for standardiz- 
ing the pronunciation as for promoting the use of standard 
Mandarin throughout the country, especially in regions 
where the dialects wen* of the non-Mandarin tyi)e. The in- 
striHuent ns(Hl was a systeiu of 30 National Phonetic let- 
ters (37 since the 1032 revision), consisting of simplified 
parts of characters representing sounds. By making special 
sigu.<?-for very frecpieut sound groups, for example a sign 
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for eth one for ang (cf. x for ks), it is possible to spell any 
Chinese syllable witii at most only three letters. This 
makes it possible to place the prouunoiatiou at the side of 
charactc»rs in a character text. «o that aiiy reader who has 
learned the sonnd valnes of the 37 symbols can read the 
text in the standard pronunciation. The tones are indi- 
cated by scheniati/.ed time-pitch graphs on the vowel, for 
example* e, e, e, e for high-level, high-rising* low (cir- 
<nimtiex)-rising, ^and falling, respectively. 

The work of promoting the spread of Mandarin speech 
through the use of the National Phonetic Letters has been 
assigned to a Committee on Unification of National Lan- 
guage, which is under the Ministry of Education. In the 
elementary schools in the country' up to the sixth grade, 
textbooks are written in the standard dialect and pronunci- 
ation is indicated by having the National Phonetic Letters 
at the side of the characters. 

With all the official recognition and encouragement 
given to the unification of the national language, it must 
be admitted that the net result has not been very great. 
Tliere are several reasons for this. In the first place, the 
need, real as it is, is not at? great as it is sometimes sup- 
posed to be, A substantial majority of the population al- 
ready speaks some form of Mandarin. Among people from 
the southern and southeastern provinces, those who have 
travelled a little or have dealings with people from the other 
provinces usually pick up some Mandarin by ear without 
bothering to use the strange phonetic signs. Secondly, 
there is no difference in social, standing between Mandarin 
and any of the southern and south-eastern dialects. A 
speaker of Cantonese does not feel ashamed for not* under- 
standing Mandarin or for speaking Mandarin with a Can- 
tonesi a<iceut. It is an inconvenience or a nuisance for a 
Cantonese not to be able to talk with speaker of Man- 
darin, but it implies no social inferiority. It is only in 
very recent years, perhaps for the last ten or twenty years 
that people have begun to apologise for not being able to 
speak Mandarin. Thirdly, there has been a* lack of trained 
personnel for carrying out such a vast programme involv- 
ing the teaching of a new way of talking to more than 
100 million people. 

All in all, the result of teaching speakers of sub-types 
of Mandarin to speak the standard Mandarin of Peiping 
may be said to be nil, the result of teaching speakers of non- 
Mandarin to speak Mandarin is slightly better — because 
they take it more seriously — but still very meagre in pro- 
portion to the size of the population involved, and it is only 
among the overseas Chinese, such as Chinese residents in 
the South Seas, in Elawaii. and continental Unite<l States 
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that there has l)een a noticeable increase in knowledge of 
Manciurin. 

Lcarnbuj the Literan/ Ixinguage. The literary 
language or wtnli (a. Chinose term nsed by foreigners only) 
is not a separate language or^lialect, but an idiom of the 
whole Cliinese language used in all China and actualised in 
the pronunciation of all dialects. Before the ninth cen- 
tury A.l)., possibly people had been writing more or less 
as they spoke — that is still a moot .piestion. But since 
then, there has been a cleavage in vocabulary and idiom, 
and, to a less degree, in grannnar, between tlie literary and 
the colloquial. Most writing since then has been in the lit- 
erary style while most talk has of course been in the col- 
loquial. But, while the colloqifial language has been rep- 
resented by widely divergent dialects, differi. g (1) in pro-' 
nunciation, (2) in the choice of high-frequencv words (for 
1 '\ you •^ he '\ ^' this '\ what '\ " eat '\ see 
give '\ corner '\ home ^\ etc.), and (3) to some ex- 
tent in grammar, the literary language, because there has 
been a conmion body of litei-ature read throughout the coun- 
try, is the sam.e everywhere, (1) in the vocabulary, (2) in 
graninmi ; and it varies from place to place only in pro- 
nunciation. 

There is no separate literary pronunciation (apart 
from a small nmnber of exceptions) as such. Over and 
above the phonetic system of the dialects, scholars have re- 
constructed the ancient pronunciation for various periods, 
but non-linguists, including literary and other professional 
people, do not know about these reconstructions, not to men- 
tion using them. The situation can he compared with that 
of speakers of French and Spanish if they were to read and 
write exclusively in Latin, in tlieir modern French and 
Spanish manners of pronouncing Latin, and talk only in 
French and Spanish. 

Such is the nature of the literary idiom. Why should 
it be taught in an educational system ? There are three 
reasons : (1) It is the only common idiom used in all China, 
with no dialectical variation in the choice of words or in 
grammar, differing only in pronimciation. And since pro- 
nunciation is not indicated in the writing, the same text 
can be imderstood by readers of all provinces who have 
learned this comniOn idiom — each in his own dialectal pro- 
nunciation. (2) It is the language in which practically all 
older books were written and half of contemporary books 
are written and in which all official and private business 
is transacted, all news items are reported, and more than 
half of personal correspondence is carried on. (3) It is 
thv'* idiom in which practically all of the cultural heritage 
is recorded, and contact with the past is bound up with a 
knowledge of this idiom of the Chinese language. 
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Useful and important as the literary idiom is, it has 
two very serious drawbacks. One is that it is not spoken 
by anybody in any dialect. To continue our analogy with 
French and Latin, it is as if all French literature were in 
Latin, and every French child had to learn Latin in order 
to read and write : he does not, however, have to learn a 
system of pronunciation, but pronounces words of the lit- 
erary idiom using nothing but familiar sounds in his own 
speech. TLe other drawback is that the literary words are 
usually monosyllabic and abound in homonyms, whereas 
the units of syntax in the speech of all dialects contain a 
great many polysyllabic combinations. This makes it diffi- 
cult for a literary passage to be understood when heard 
alone. Consequently, one could not make the literary idiom 
the standard medium of oral and aural communication even 
if it were made so by decree. This is less true of contem- 
porary literary idiom in newspapers and business^ language, 
because of the frequent use of dissyllables. This fact, as 
we shall see later, will have a bearing on the problem of 
writing reform. 

It was the idea of freeing the school-children of the 
country from the burden of having to learn an unspoken 
and unsi)eakable additional idiom and the idea of writing 
in one's living speech that were the main motives of the 
vernacular-literature movement of 1917 led by Fin Shih and 
others. From the preceding discussion, one can see two 
great difticulties in this movement. In the first place^ since 
there is divergence in the choice of words and a slight diver 
gence in grammar, as well as divergence in pronunciation, 
if everybody wrote as he spoke the result would be a break- 
ing up of the linguistic unity which has so far been em- 
bodied in that common literary idiom. It is a truly 
linguistic unity and not merely a common system of visual 
signs representing ideas. For» although the literary idiom 
is never spoken, it is commonly read aloud and even com- 
posed aloud or sotto voce. The great difficulty is that it is 
not native to the speaker of any dialect and has to be learned 
as if it were a new distinct dialect. The second difficulty 
with the vernacular-literature or vernacular-writing 
movement is that the great body of Chinese literature in all 
subjects has been in the literary style, and if only the ver- 
nacular is used for writing and reading, there would be a 
break of continuity with the past. The actual facts of the 
case, however, are rather more complicated. But the com- 
plications have all been to tiio good. 

In the first place, the divergent major dialects are not 
on an equal footing. As we have seen, the Mandarin group 
of dialects already had wide currency over three-fourths of 
the area and two-thirds of the population before the begin- 
ning of the Unification-of-National-Language Movement. 
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For the hist thirty years there may have been an increase 
of soniethinj^: like the order of one-twelfth of users of Man- 
(hirin. that is. there may now possibly be three-fourths of 
the population who can speak Mandarin, Ifowever, let us 
be conservative and still eonnt it at two-thirds. Since text- 
books up to the sixth-^rade have been written in Mandarin, 
two-thirds of the school children can read and write more 
or less as they talk. To the renmininjj one-third of the 
country's children* Mandarin will be as stranjre an idiom 
a« the literary idiom and will have to be learned anew. Iil- 
stead, therefore, of requiring everybody to learn a new 
idiom, there will be a saving of the efforts of two -thirds of 
the i)opidation. Tt is true that for the oiie-third of school 
population there has not been enough personnel to teach 
them Mandarin i)rominciation, even with the help of the 
National Phonetic Letters on the side of the characters. 
What has hapi)ened is that the teachers and pupils in one- 
third of the country have changed over from teaching the 
literary idiom, in their local pronunciation, to the Man- 
darin idiom, still in their local pronunciation. Formerly, 
if a nativ(» of Canton wrote a book in the literary idiom, 
as people always? did (composing sotto voce in his Canton- 
ese pronunciation), people all over the coiuitry who had 
learned the literary idiom would be able to read it, in their 
respective pronunciations, and would jiot be able to tell 
what part of the country the author came from. Now, 
when a native of Canton writes an editorial in tlw Man- 
darin idiom, as i)eople often do (composing sotto voce, in 
his Cantonese pronutwintion of the characters for the Man- 
dcarin t^xt), people in one- third of the country who have 
learned the Mandarin idiom will be' able to read it in their 
respective pronunciations, and people in the two-thirds of 
the country, who already speak some sort of Mandarin, will 
get the illusion that the writer speaks good Mandarin. He 
may. But more often than not. all he can do is pronounce 
his Mandarin words with the cognate Cantonese pronnuci* 
ation. All in all, th" changing over from the literary to 
the Mandarin has contributed to the unification of the Nat- 
ional language by one nmjor step. Formerly one- third of 
the people had to learn (1) the Mandarin idiom, (2) Man- 
darin pronunciation, in addition to (^) the literaiy idiom 
(in local pronunciation). Now they learn (1) the Mandarin 
idiom well, (2) the Mandarin pronunciation badly or not 
at all, and (3) not the literary idiom until after the sixth 
grade. The great advantage, then, is that two-thirds of the 
people alrea^ly know the Mandarin idiom and a more or 
less Mandarin style of pronunciaton in their mother 
tongue. 

As for the second difTiculty in the vernacular move- 
ment, that of having to break away from the traditional 
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culture, the disooutiuuity is rather relative than absolute. 
In the (Irst plaee, more than half of the vocabulary is the 
same for the literary idiom and the dialects, ineludiujr the 
standard dialect of Peiping or Mandarin. For e.vanqde, 
the wordn for man. ** •* sky *\ *• have ^* one 
** fome '\ ^* go place *\ divide etc.. etc., are the 
same, apart from (lilTerenee in pronunciation. In the 
st»cond place, colloquial speech did have a certain amount 
of ^Iteratun^ tliougli only a snmll portion of the total. It 
was in fact from sucli literature that we have been able to 
detect a divt^rgeuce of speech from the. literary style in the 
9th century A.D. Sonu; of the Buddhist lectures of the 
T'ang dynasty, some of the philosophical writings of the 
Sung dynasty, parts of plays of the Yuan dynasty, and 
most of the novels of the .Ming and Oh'iug dynasties were 
written in colloquial Mandarin. 

The Vernacularditerature Movement did not, there* 
fore, start from nothing. It had as initial capital u domin- 
ant dialect, a partial!*' common stock of vocabulary between 
the literary idiom a:id all dialects, and a cert^ain amount of 
existing literature in tlie vernacular. What the literary 
revolution did was to make the writing of the vernacular 
respectable, and even fasliionable. ancl to recognise the 
teaching of colloijuial Mandarin in schools, up to the sixth 
grade* a^? legitimate and educative. 

Has this movement been successful ? Yes. to a degree. 
Nearly half of the books, of articles (popular or learned), 
and of personal correspondence are now written in the Man- 
darin style. Becau.se of the greater ease of the idiom for 
two'thirds of the population who already .speak Mandarin, 
the reading public of books in the vernacular has increased 
enormously. Publi.shcrs report that the sale of books by 
authors in the verimcular. such as those by Hu Shih, are 
of the order of ten times that of books hy authors like Lin 
Shu. who translated dozens of Western novels in the literary 
idiom and was the most popular writer in the lOlO's. Ad- 
vance in general literacy has no doubt been a contributing 
factor, but the change of style must have played a very im- 
portant part. 

But the so-called revolution is by no means complete. 
There are several explanations for this. (1) The forms of 
oHicial and private business, legal terminology*, forms of 
salutation, acknowledgment, request and conclusion in 
correspondence, etc.. etc.* have long been established and 
nobody has t;iken the trouble to change such forms from the 
literary to the spoken style. One finds the paradoxical 
situation that all new.spaper language is in the j literary 
style, with the e.vception of the literary .section '\ which 
is often in the colloquial .style. (2) There is also a politi- 
cal rea.son for the coritinu(»d use of the literary style. As 
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llii Sluli luis ()f{(»n poiijtnl out. all national inovcmcMits tend 
to Ih- retrospcctivo. Onc' innst iTUiind one's conntrymen 
of thfi jilorics of <lu» past as a sonm- of patriotic sentiments 
and the past is ViM'onlcd mainly in the literary style of the 
Iaii};ua;:e. Honre the cmphajiis hiid on the literary idiom 
V the majoi'Uy of the h»a(hM's of the National Party. The 
vernacnlar is nil rij^ht for spreading popnlar education and 
facilitatin<j efcrnentary education. Init after the M.xtli grade, 
that is, beginning with the junior middle school, the child- 
ren ani introduced to the literary idiom, so that they can 
begin to read l)ooks and read newspapers. ,(3) There is 
also a peculiar linguistic situation that favoiirs the use of 
the literary idiom. Since the literary idiom is very close 
to, if not identical \vith. fornus of ancient speech, and since 
ancient speech had a- richer variety of sounds, the literary 
idiom takes fewer words to say the .same thing than any 
of the nuxlern dialects. Hut as the sound distinctions have 
been lost in the way in which the literary idiom is now 
pronounced, no matter in what dialect, it is not alwaya 
auditorily intelligible. Actual speech in Mandarin, or any 
otluM- modern dialect, is always more wordy in order to be 
auditorily intelligible. But the written characters, on the 
other hand, have not undergone such wear and tear of usage 
thvongh the ages as the .sounds have. As a result, a sen- 
tence in the literary idiom is often more intelligi!)le when 
seen than when only heard. If it is sntlicient to write con- 
cisely and still be clear enough to the reader, why does one 
need to write out more characters in accordance with the 
spoken idiom, which nuist of course !)e auditorily intel- 
ligilde ? Hence the general tendency on the part of a writer 
to use the more concise literary idiom, or, if writing in 
the vernacular, to nnxlify his style toward tin* literary idiom 
and .save the writing of mort characters than necessary. 
(4 1 .^ince the literary i(;iom lingers on. because of the fac- 
tors favouring ito continuance mentioin»d above, it is still 
to a very lai^ge extent the nu-dium of everyday reading and 
writing. It is. then, of practical advantage for any one 
to learn as mneli of it as possilde as soon as possible. 

Although, therefore, the verimcular is to be taught 
throughout the first six grades according to the ofllcial ciir- 
riculnni. actnaUy there has been a tendency on the part of 
parents and teachers to get the children on with the literary 
idiom as soon as possable, in order to get them on in life 
a.s iioon as possible. Admittedly, it would be to the ad. 
vantage oi the nation if the vernacular were universally 
adopted. But so long as it is still not so. why shoiiid one 
retard the child rai's advancement in life by making thera 
contribute to this change ? Hencr* the tendency, on the part 
of parents, teachers, and compilers of elementary textbooks 
to introduce literary u.sages much earlier than tlW are sup- 
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posed to and often with the result of teaching an idiom which 
is neither vnatunil S[»eech nor <;ood style in the literary 
form. 

4, The Lviirnituj of a System of Writing. In the pre- 
ceding section, 1 have dealt with the literary idiom as a 
special form of a language which, though not usually 
spokeiu is something read and composed aloud or sotto 
roire, and I have reviewed the movement to rejilace it by 
the Mandarin form of colloquial speech. The fact that both 
the literary and the colloquial idioms of all dialects are 
written in characters has important bearings on the pro- 
blems, but it was not the subject of discussion there. More- 
over, all the statements made above would hold true if 
Chinese writing had been an alphabetic writing spelling 
ancient Cliinese sounds but pronouncing them now with the 
modern sounds- In short, the topic of the last section was 
essentially a linguistic one. Now ^^e shall consider the pro- 
blem of writing, as a system of .symbols to record the 
Chineso language, whether literary or colloquial. 

First of all. one must dispose of the common miscon- 
ception that the Chinese writing system consists of signs 
which are direct symbols of things or ideas. At one stage 
in the history of Chinese writing, as one finds in the oracle 
bones of the Shang dynasty, one does find symbols for 
ideas with an ambiguous correspondence with different 
words for saying the same idea. It is as if one were to write 
" i.e. and says indifferently id est or that is ^\ But 
such examples, conmion as they were, represented far 
fewe]' than the majority of words even in the Shang dynasty, 
and are much rarer through most historical times. A Chinese 
character, as pointed out by Du Ponceau in 1836, is not a 
pietograpli or an ideograph, but a logograph, a graph for a 
spoken word. A small proportion of Chinese characters 
were schematized pictures of the things whose names they 
represent, but are not direct symbols of the things, with 
a pronunciation added as if it were an afterthought. A 
character which consists of a picture of the sun and a pic- 
ture of the moon, does not have to do with brightness in 
general but is the conventional symbol for writing the par- 
ticular spoken word ming for bright and no other. There 
is another word also meaning bright but it is 

written differently. Thus, synonyms are written with dif- 
ferent characters because they are different spoken words. 
Moreover, homonyms, i.e., words with different meanings 
pronounced alike, are often written alike (irrespective of 
whether they originate from tlie same word or from unre- 
lated words). For example, the word ch'iu ** fur coat 
was written with a i)icture of fur. There was also a word 
ch'iii meaning •* to seek Since it was difficult to picture 
the idea " to seek the same symbol was used for writing 
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it. Thus, homonyms were written in one form because they 
wore identical in speech. Tliis practice went on for centuries 
in the early history of Chinese writing and has still been 
going on, down to the present d<iy. If this practice had 
been given free play, Chinese writing would have become a 
phonetic writing, with one* written symbol for one spoken 
sylla!)le. It would have been less analytic than an alpha- 
betic system of writing, where one symbol represents ap- 
proximately one sound, but it would nevertheless have been 
phonetic at the logographic level. 

Actually, however, the history of Chinese writing de- 
veloped in a new direction. Because of the desirability of 
distinguishing homonyms in writing, the two words ch^u 

fur coat and c^'m to seek were differentiated in 
writing by adding some distinguishing element to one or 
both of them. To the picture which would be sufficient as 
a picture of the fur coat, the character for the word i 
" clothes " was added and so a new character became ^the 
specific form of writing the word ch'iu fur coat '^ Note 
that there is no change in the language itself. For with the 
introduction of the new character, there was no correspond- 
ing new word cirhi-i or hch'iu. If one did want to say 
chMu-i fur-coat clothes " as a phrase or a compound word, 
it would be written as two separate chariicters; and the 
first appearance of the form has nothing to do with the 
spoken word, but only serves to make the character of the 
first word more specific. On the other hand, the original 
chai-acter has now come to be used onlv for the word ch'iu 

to seek '\ 

This process of differentiation has been applied some- 
times to homonyms derived from unrelated words and some- 
times to dill^ei-ent extensions of meaning from words etymolo- 
gically the Same. In the vast majority of cases, however, no 
differentiation in writing is made for the ramjfying e.xt^ni- 
sions of meaning ot the same word, such as exist in the 
words of every lanj^uage. Thus, the same character is used 
for tlie word fang meaning ** square " ; method for- 
mula : ** locality '\ meanings so remote from each other 
that it is difficult to trace the semantic relationship between 
them. By chance, however, that extension of fanff 
*'s{piare'' to fang ''square^' {a.<'the name of a market 
place or street) happens to be differentiated in writing. 

Witiiont going into further technicalities, it will servci 
the puri)ose ot* the present discussion to make it clear that 
Chinese writing consists of symbols for writing unit words 
with occasional, but historically fortuitous, differentiation 
of homonyms or of extensions of meaning. 

In former days, wlien a chihl began .school, Ik; was 
taught the cbaract(»rs aiul was soon introduced to the learn- 
ing of the literary idioia (in the local pronunciation) by 
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studying two or throe easy texts and then goin<r on to the 
regular classics, usually in the order of The Great Lvarning, 
The Doctrine of the Mean, The Analects of Confucius, 
Mencius. and so on throiigii the standard classics which 
were all written from the fifth century B.C. to the third 
century A.D. Since no one was supposed to write in the 
spoken idionit and it took long years to learn the literary 
idiom, especially as only the more ancient form of the lit- 
erary language was taught at first, it usually took five to 
eight years before a child began to compose anything him- 



In the present curriculum for school children they are 
taught (1) the characters, (2) the National Phonetic Tet- 
ters (usiially indifferently), (3) the Mandariu idiom, as used 
in the elementary textbooks, and (4) after the sixth grade, 
the literary idiom. For two-thirds of the population, which 
alrea^ly speak some form of Mandarin, both in pronunci- 
ation and in vocabulary, teacher and pupil usually find the 
National Phonetic Letters an unnecessary nuisance, and, 
up to the sixth gi*ade, the main task in school will be the 
learning of the characters for reading and writing the lan- 
guage which the child already speaks. In the relatively few 
cases where the National Phonetic Letters are properly 
taught, the pupil has the advantage of being able to get the 
pronunciation of the text from the phonetic spelling on 
the side of the characters or from the list of new characters, 
if the ichoJe text is not phonetically marked. Thus reading 
during study hours is facilitated. For the remaining one- 
third of the population, the children will have to learn a 
new dialect, both as to sound and as to idiom, in addition 
to the characters. Actually, they usually just learn the 
idiom in their own local accent, treating Mandarin as if it 
were a new kind of literary idiom. This is all to the good, 
since they will be able to read in at least one living speech, 
and if there is occasion or necessity for coming into con- 
tact with speakers of Mandarin, they will be that much 
farther ahead and need only to improve their pronunci- 
ation instead of having to change both pronunciation and 
diction. After the sixth grade, when the literary idiom 
begins to be taught, the situation is the same for all parts 
of the coimtry. 

The great number of characters a child has to leam be- 
fore he can read and the consequont retardation in educa- 
tion has been a problem for whi(;h many solutions have been 
propojird and tried. It is a well-known symbological prin* 
ciple that the more analytical a system of symbols is, the 
fewer different elementary symbols will be required, but 
each complex will require a larger number of elements to 
represent it. Thus, in an alphabetic writing, in which 
speech is analysed into individual sounds, it takes four let- 
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tern t-s a-n to write the syllable Tsnn. In tlio soin'i' al|)ha- 
betic writhi}? of the 37 National Phonetic Letters, in which 
frequent combinations like Ts and an are ref)resente(l by 
individual signs, the syllable tia^i is written witlf two signs ; 
but then there are more signs to learn. Tn a system of 
writing in which each syllahle is written with a nnit sign, 
many more different signs will be needed for writing all the 
syllables. There are about 1,:?00 different syllables in Man- 
darin (including difference in tone, which is as truly a part 
of the word as consonents and vowels). Hut as we have 
seen, houionyuious words, and often even varying (extensions 
of meaning of the same etymological word, are written with 
different characters. Without considering the large dic- 
tionaries of 40 or 50 thous;ind characters, most of which are 
obsolete, we get an idea of the number of common characters 
from the fact that the regular telegraphic code book ha« 
nearly 10 thousand characters, that a typewriter has on its 
drums about 5,400 types and that a miuinunn list of charac- 
ters to be used in the first four grades f)repanH] by the Min- 
istry of Education consisted of 2,741 cliaracters. The com- 
position of characters is of course not all madness and no 
method. " The first thousand are the hardest But the 
succeeding thousands will also have to be learned and can- 
not be reasoned out from sound or meaning. 

The persistence of efforts in reforming th(» Chinese 
writing system is symf)tomatic of the actual difliculty of 
the system itself. In <liscussing these writing reforms, it 
will help keej) oin- ideas clear if we distinguish between 
efforts in simplifying the writing and efforts in simplifying 
the language itself. The vernacular-l?teratin-e movement is 
a movement to reform the language itself. It aims to 
abolish, for the purposes of present-(l<ay writing, an idiom 
of Chinese which is no longer spoken anywhere in the coun- 
try and substitute for it the spoken language of two-thirds 
of the country's i)opulation. The unification movement is 
also a language movement. While it has uev^r aimed at 
abolishing the non-Mandarin dialects, it does aim at add- 
ing the acquisition of a new kind of speech. The National 
Phonetic Letters were designed for helping learn the pro- 
nunciation of Mandarin, not as a substitute for the charac- 
ters as an independent system of writing. The simplification 
of the language and the simplification of the writing are 
of course not unrelated, as we shall see, but it is well not 
to confuse one with the other in dealing with either. 

AVe can conveniently divide* writing reforms into two 
main groups : (1) simplifying the characters and (2) devis- 
ing an al[)habetic writing in place of the charact(»rs. 

The 1,000- word list used in the mass-education move- 
ment of Yen Yan-chu Jimmy Yen is of ty|)e (1). 
Actually, the list consists of about 1,200 characters, chosen 
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largely on the basis of fnMiuency of occurrence in a number 
of rqJn'siMitativc ttjxts iu tl/e veruacuhir. They are, and 
are uuiaut to Ut. a useful lisl; for be^jiuuers in the study of 
characters. Since a chihl 4)r an illiterate adult actually 
uses nuuiy more words iu his speech than are represented 
iu the 1.200 characters (popular conceptions always under- 
estimate the speakin^c vocabulary of illiterate peraorfs), 
that list cannot be. and is not claimed to be, a system of 
writiiijr for writing all of one's speech. The idea is rather 
to teach a liniitetl vocabulaiy in order to lessen the burden 
of learning tot) uuiuy characters. Consequently, special 
reading material. «)fteu containing aseful information alioui 
farming, citi/.enship. etc.. \\:u\ to be composed for use by 
those taught this basic list. 

.•\uother list C4)ntaining 1.100 characters, compiled by 
the playwright Ff ung-Shen. was chosen on a somewhat dif- 
ferent principle. The idea there was to choose a vocabulary 
which would serve the i)urpose of all ordinary pur[)OKes of 
comnumication. I^ecause of the greater grammatical flexi- 
bility in cond)inati4)n of elements, the resulting texts writ- 
ten within the scope of this vocabulary read much more nat- 
urally than the English style of Basic English. Being based 
on a selective list from the total vocabulary, it does not in- 
clude the wlioh; voeabidary of the spoken language, even for 
the speech of children anil illiterati; adults. Hung-Shen's 
basic list has not been followed up by himself or others. 

About ten yeai's ago. th(» Ministry of Education started 
a movement for simplified -stroke characters. There are cur- 
rently a ninnber of variant forms of characters different 
from the usiml forms found in the regular type fonts. Most 
of these variants ai'c in the direction of reduction in the 
number of strokes. They are of vai'ious levels as regards 
social stantling. A small fraction of the variants are 
archaisms of respectable standing. The majoi'ity are popular 
simplifications still frowned npou by school teachers, especi- 
ally those who «lo not know the history of Chinese writing. 
Since (as the advocates of this movement reasoned) both 
the a(!cepte(l foi-ms and the variants are met with in prac- 
tical life and a child will have to learn them sooner or 
later, one might as well teach the simpler forms fx) start 
with and encourage their use, leaving the more complicated 
forms to be learned later. There '.vas however, so much 
opposition on the part of the purists among influential gov- 
ernment ollicials that the Minister of Education had to give 
up the programnm aft(»r a brief trial. The printers were 
also relieved because they bad no types for most of the 
sinipl(»r forms of characters. 

Hero is the place for the writer to present his sug- 
gestion of a list of basic characters as a half-way measure 
which nught be useful for the next 20 or 50 years. We hav^ 
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already noted that standard Mandarin, based on the Peiping 
dialect, has about 1.300 syllables. In mocjt cases, one of 
those syllahlos corresponds to two or more homonymous 
words which are totally unrelated to each other and are 
diflfereutiated in writing by being written in different char- 
acters. Moreover, in a great number of cases, even what 
is etyniologically the same word is written with different 
characterjj according to which one of a number of exten- 
sions of meaning is being used. This is what multiplied 
the number of characters from 1,300 to a practical uiini- 
mum of something like G,000, which is what one would need 
to know in order to read a newspaper. The suggestion that 
the present writer offers is to stop with the second step, 
namely, to differentiate the syllables if these are etymolo- 
gically different words under one syllable: but if a variety 
of characters are now used for extensi07is of meaning for the 
same word, then either the simplest one or the most fre- 
quently seen one will be chosen to write that word, irrespec- 
tive of which extension of meaning is used. For example, 
there is a syllable //mow under which there are the homonyms 
{\)-i/uan round and (2) i/iian "primary, first, origin, 
source, spring''. The present proposal is to write the symbols 
for yuan rourid '' differently from the symbol used for 
the other meanings: but for ^le latter, instead of writing 
three different characters for the five related meanings, use 
only one character for all of them. This differs from actual 
usage. But that it is respectable is shown by the fact 
that in ancient texts, and occasionally in current writing, 
one character was used for all the extensions of meaning 
and not limited, as that character now is, to primary, 
first '\ 

Th(» reason for writing i/uan " round " differently from 
yuan ' primary etc., instead of entirely on the basis of 
the Mandarin syllable yuari) is a^ follows : At the present 
stage of the unification movement, many speakers of the 
one-third minority of dialects have learned to speak Man- 
darin after a fashion and the remaining two- thirds already 
speak Mandarin of sorts. But there still is, and -probably 
will be for a long time, a divergence in the phonetic systems 
of their actual pronunciation of Mandarin. Since the 
phonetic syst(»ni of standard Maiularin is one of the poorest 
in distinctive sounds, it haiipeiis in a great many cases that 
^ wJiat are honuuiyms in standard Mandarin are different- 
sounding words, not homonyms, for most people. If a 
speaker who has not acquired an fexact standard Mandarin 
habitually pronounces yuan round '' as yuan, but yuan 
" primary '\ ete.. as gniian. it would ptizzle him to have 
to write two different spoken words by on(* and the same 
character. In general, etyniologically different words 
which sound alike in standard Mandarin usually have some 
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corresponding (lifft*ren(;e in tlie actual speech in one or more 
parts of the eonntry. Recauso all dialects are descended 
from one coniuion ancestral languaf:(^ these distinctions 
hold parallel in wid(^ regions of the eonntry. Thus, of the 
throe \^*ords A hsi •* thin, fine D h^i ** a play and C 
hsi relation, system '\ if A is written differently from B 
and C. it suits th(» natural distinction in speech for South- 
ern Hopeh, Shensi, Honan, Southern Kiangsu, Kwangtnng, 
Fnkieu, S. \V. Yunnan, and other places. If B and C are 
writtt*n differently, it suits Southern Kiangsu, Chekiang, 
Kiangsi, Hunan, Kwangtnng, and many other places. But 
if the etyniologically identical word C hsi '^irelation, 
system is written one way as relation and another way 
as system it suits nobody in particular, because the 
distinction between relation and system is purely 
by semantic extension and corresponds to nothing in the 
language, ancient or modern, north or south. 

The present suggestion is to put Chinese writing in 
characters on a strictly logographic basis, not at the level 
of standard Mandarin, but at a level which shall be con- 
venient for speakers of all dialects. It is not meant to 
change the standard of pronunciation from that of Peiping 
to a more complicated system based on ancient or dialectal 
distinctions. People are expected to, and they certainly willy 
go on talking in their dialects, in poorly pronounced Man- 
da nn, or in pure Mandarin, but the writing based on fiuch a 
linguistically basic list of characters will distinguish a lot 
of honlonyms which are not homonymous for a large pro- 
portion of the population and at the same time avoid the 
expensive luxury of adding characters for haphazard, hit- 
or-miSB distinctions of extensions of meaning of the same 
word, which can always be clear from the context in which 
the word is used. 

The writer has not made a- survey of the total vocabu- 
lary of the Chinese language as to the exact numbers of 
words involved. As a rough estimate, probably around 
3,000 characters, or 2,500 if rare words are exchuled, will 
cover the entire range of the Chinese language. 

If no more than 2,500 characters are taught in the 
schools, it will shorten the time for acquiring literacy by 
two or three year.s. It is true that actual books and the 
actual writing by people who know the usual characters will 
nqt be limited to this basic list. But since the majority, 
though not all, of the simplification consists in taking off 
additional parts, a normal text will be fairly legible to a 
pc^rsoii instructed only in the basic list. It should be noted 
in passing that this idea is not merejv to take off radi- 
cals If kting w^ork and hung red are written, by 
different characters, they are kept this way, since kiing 
and hung are different spoken words. 
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So much for reforms concerning the simplification of 
the characters. The other group of proposals has to do with 
schemes for writing the Chinese language with some sort 
of alphabet. 

Shortly before the 1911 Revolution, two systems of 
alphabetic writing (1) kuan hui tzu-mu Mandarin alpha- 
bet " and (2) chien-tzu simplified writing (not to be 
confused with ehien-pi-tzu or simplified-strokes charac- 
ters of the 1930's) were devised and tried for teaching the 
illiterate. They were systems of phonetic writing for Man- 
darin, consisting of initials, niedials\ and finals, very 
similar in principle to the National Phonetic Letters of 
later years both in system and in graphic form. Mission- 
aries in different parts of the couutrv have also devised 
systems of romanization. notably for the dialects of Can- 
t(m; Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and Shanghai, had Bibles 
printed in them, and taught illiterate persons to write let- 
ters in them. These systems have not claimed the attention 
of the literary class, and their use has not spread far be- 
cause of their limitation to local dialects. In the early days 
of the National Phonetic Letters, it was in fact the intention 
of many who took part in their promotion to use it as an 
alphabetic system of writing. 

In fart, the innuediato cause for the official adoption 
of that system was that the Minister of Education had seen 
OIK* of liis nmidservants read a newspaper printed in that 
system. However, there was so nnich general opposition to 
any system of alphabetic writing that it was adopted only 
as a system of synd)ols for help in the learning of the 
standard pronunciation of characters and not as an in- 
dependent system of writing. It is in this spirit that in 
texts with these synd)ols on the side of characters, they are 
usually printed small while the characters are printed large. 
The missionaries have also been interested in promoting 
the use of the National Phonetic Letters, but they print 
them large and the characters small. The government has 
sanctioned the unification of the national language, the use 
of the colloquial idiom in elementary schools, the use of the 
National Phonetic Letters as an aid to unification of pro- 
nunciation, but has never sanctioned the use of an alpha- 
betic system of writing, even as an alternate system for 
teaching children or illiterates. 

Two systems of alphabetic writing with the Latin 
alphabet for Mandarin have been devised. One is National 
Romanization and the other is Latin xua, which means 
Latinization ^\ National Romanization was devised by 
the present writer iu collaboration with Lin Yutang, Liu 
Fu, Ch'ien Hsuant'ung, and other members of the Ministry 
of Education Committee for Unification of National Lan- 
guage. It was intended to be an alternate system of writing, 



but, because neither the public nor the government was 
ready to try any alphabetic writing, it was pven the same 
recoguitiou as tlic National Phonetic Letters were, and was 
iu CO rpo rated in the official dictionary of standard pro- 
nuuciatiou of 1932 side by side with the National Phonetic 
Letters. Some private organisations in Shantung have tried 
teaching it in classes, some periodicals have been puldislied 
in it, a nnnibcM' of instruction books liave bef . published by 
W. Simon of tlie London Scliool of Oriental Studies, and the 
writer has taught spoktni Chinese with it in the army classes 
at Harvard I'uivorsity. 

Being devised originally as a possible system of writing, 
great emi)Iiasis was laid on the convenience of final use at 
tlie expense of more difficult initial learning. In an in- 
tensive 12«niouth course for foreigners, it usually takes 
a!)Out ten days to drill the student in the fundamental 
elements of pronunciation, three or four days to learn the 
system of romanization, and eleven and a half months to 
learn the s])ok(Mi language. With the National Romaniza- 
tion it takes about ten days longer to learn the orthography, 
but tlie gain in ease of writing and sureness of the Chinese 
tones \vill repay the extra effort many times over in all 
subsequent use of tlie writiug. 

As for riiinese learners, tlie main problem of learning 
to spell is to know tlie pronunciation accurately enough 
to know what sounds to write down. It is a quite different 
situation from that of oral communication between speakers 
of different dialects For two-thirds of the population, 
people can understand each other if the sounds are approxi- 
mately alike and the words used are the same. But to 
have one uniform spelling, the distinction of sound will 
have to be nuich finer. The speaker of a non- 
Peiping dialect, even if he is from Paoting, only about 
100 miles away, will have to learn tlie pronunciation of 
a great many words, before he can spell correctly in any 
system. The practical thing to do is, of course, not to 
force everyI)ody to learn fine shades of pronunciation, 
wliicli is neither pos ible nor necessary, but simply to learn 
that such and sucli words are spelt in such and such ways, 
just as in tlie interest of a uniform orthogra[)hy of English 
words, sure, shore and Sh.aw are spelt as they are, even 
tliongli in the speech of certain parts of Southern England 
they iwv all pronounced alike. 

The conq)licated feature of National Romanization re- 
ferred to above is the spelling of words of different tones 
with different letters, thus doing away with diacritical 
marks and giving more indivi«lnality to the physiognomy 
of written w*ords.^ For exaun)le, to write the four totally 
unrelated words fn/'io "eat*\ mdo *Miair^\ *^the 4th 
double-hour ^% mdo " hat with the same letters differing 
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only in diacritical marks for with superscribed figures, a« 
in the Wade-Giles system of romanization) is very confusing 
and the learner or reader is likely to neglect the tone signs. 
But in the National Romanization these words are mkau 
cat '\ man *• hair mao ** the 4th double-hour ^\ maw 
hat ^\ All tones are implied in the spelling. 
The other system for Mandarin, that of Latinxua. was 
devised by A, Dragunov. a Soviet sinologist, who designed 
it for use in citing Chinese words, as in the Wade-Qiles 
system of ronuinization used by writers in English. It was 
taken up by the Communists in China as a system of writ- 
ing, and a certain amount of literature has been printed in 
it and taught to illiterates. In the use of letters for sounds, 
it does not differ greatly in principle from any of the other 
systems of ronmnization for Chines(». However, it does not 
distinguish tones in its orthography except in a few cases 
of very frequent words, such as na ^* that " or ** which ? " 
and mai buy or ** sell where the spelling is varied 
aft(»r the fashion of National Romanization. !Now tones in 
Chinese do not play the part of expressional intonation in a 
non-tonal language like English. lidievc mr and licllcvc 
mv! with both differences in stress and intonation, cer- 
tainly have very different implications, but they are still the 
same words. Two words like man *• hair " and maw 
hat " have absolutely nothing to do with each other, and 
the unsophisticated Chinaman of the street has no idea of 
what consonants and vowels are any more than what tones 
are. They are just different words, as obviously and in- 
describably different as lad and led are to the natiive speaker 
of English and as elusive to foreigners. To be sure, with 
enough context to suggest what is being talked about, it is 
always possible to get the ideaaci'oss by giving less informa- 
tion than is a<itually in the speech. If, for instance, the 
names of different things are being talked about. This is c'ld 
water obviously means ** This is called water But if the 
ttMuperature of things has been the topic of conversation 
Uhis is o^d icater will probably mean This is cold water 
Now once the speaker understands what the word is, he 
cannot help sui)plying the vowel distinction between 
call 0(1 and oold in his native speech. Similarly, a reader of 
a Chiiiese Latinxua text, once he gathers from the context 
what the words are, cannot help supplying the tones that 
are in his speecli anyway. Yon can make a Chinese write 
without tones, but you cannot make a Chinese talk without 
tones any more than you can make an Englishman speak 
without vowels or always with the same vowel. 

Now. it is a generally recognised fact that the average 
style of speech in every language is conditioned by the 
natun.» and number of available significant phonetic 
elements. The number of sounds or words is usually suf- 
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ficient to get the message across. Some speakers are more 
concise, others more wordy, butt on the whole, they gravi- 
tate towards an average. Sinee tones do form a major cate- 
gory of word -forming elements, the normal style of speech 
would not be so wordy as if there wore no tones in the lan- 
guage. If English had no vowels or u.sed only one vowel, 
then one would have to say and write things like This-here- 
is-heiug-caUcd-mmcd -water (vs. ckiUtj-coId water). That is 
exactly what writers in Latlnxua are advised to do : use 
more words where fewer words are used in the normal style 
of speech. Since the normal verbosity or conciseness is al- 
ready established by one's use of the mother .tongue, which 
does have tones, this advice is often not followed. Thus 
one is in the dilemma of either writing stuff that is not clear 
enough to read or in an artificially padded style of language 
which nobody speaks. 

There is also an educational problem involved in this 
lack of tones. It is very important that a child shall be able 
to learn neT words from reading. A child learns the meaning 
of words in their active use much better than in isolation. If 
the text does not write the tones, the child wilP not be able 
to^^pronounce a new word in Chinese — for what has no 
tone is not Chinese. He might guess at it, with a 25% 
chance of being right and a 75% chance of being wrong. 
But since other people in his community know the word and 
«ay it with tones, he would be saying it in a way that is 
not actually used iu the language. To continue our English 
example, if a child of limited vocabulary sees the sentence 
These flowers have been Id from the garden , he would per- 
haps guess at the meaning of the word (/Id, but could never 
be able to say it in English as he could if the vowel were 
given and the word were written culled. The Communist 
critics of the National Romanization say that since tones 
are a feature of bourgeois poetry, they should be abolished. 
By the same argument, one could of course say that since 
bourgeois poetry makes use of alliteration and assonance, 
one would have to abolish all consonants and vowels. The 
fact is, of course, that if a system of writing writes the 
language, it would be as effective a medium for writing one 
Ideology as another. If not, not. 

^ A side issue concerning Latinxua does have a political 
bearing. While the National Romanization can be adapted 
to writing other dialects than Mandarin, it has chiefly been 
used -to promote the unification of standard Mandarin. It 
has been the policy of the advocates of Latinxua, however, 
to encourage the speakers of various dialects to spell their 
local dialects rather than standard Mandarin. While there 
are many Chinese Communists whose outlook is largely 
national and who are interested in the unification of the lan- 
guage, others, perhaps the more influential, take a non-nat- 
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ional point of viow and would roj^ard tho Latin alphabet 
as a |j:oneral tool to ho usod by s|)(»ak(»r.s of all lanjjuag'os and 
dialects in writinjr tlicir own forms of sppocJi. It should 
b<» made cb^ar. however, that the nuijority of Chinese, both 
Communists and n(m-Connuunists. are not much concerned 
with latinization or romanization and earry on their daily 
life of rea«lin<x and writing in the <j:ood old characters, 
whiith •* everybody — alas, not everybody I — knows. 

In speaking of the National Uoiuanization as beiiig 
adequate to write the whole lanjrnajre. W(» did not make it 
clear that it was only the s{)()keu lanjrnajrt^ that was meant. 
If the literary lauguajre is tran.sliterated into romanization, 
then, since it is not always auditorily intelligible in the 
modern |)ronuneiatiou, it will not be clear enough to read. 
Current newspaper and business style of the literary idiom 
nmy not have great diflieulties, but much of the large body 
of past literatnre will not be auditorily intelligible. To 
make romaniy-ation serve ^ W the purposes that characters do 
has been the ol)je(!tive of a very ambitious scheme (started 
in the early JO»Ws). known as InterdialectiU Romanization. 
or Konmni/.ation Interdialeetiqne " as called by its 
originators les IVres Lanias.se and Jasmin of Szepingkai. 

Lama.*^.*^e and Jasmin took ov(»r the reeonstruction of 
ancient Chinese pronunciation of 601 A.D.. as worked out 
by the Swedi.sh sinologist Bernhard Karlgren. and, substi- 
tuting ordinary letters of the alphabet and combinations of 
them for the phonc^tic syndiols used by Karlgren, they eon- 
struct(»(l a system of romanization which can be pronounced 
in the ancient pronunciation. But that is not the pur- 
pose. Beeanse most modern dialects are descended from 
this ancient system, there are regular corresi)ondences be- 
tween the ancient sounds and the sounds of modern dialects. 
For instance, they write a word dzah to sit**. In Man- 
darin. (Iz becomes ^s^ a after dentsil consonants becomes 
ancient rising tone (represented by -h) becomes Mandarin 
falling (4th) tone after ancient voiced initials (that is. dz)» 
Ther«»ror(». the word for *• sit ^\ always written dzah. is 
pronounced t^io in Mandarin. The same written form dzah, 
following similar rules of pronounciation for Shanghai will 
automatically give the actual Shanghai pronounciation, zu, 
and similarly ts^o with low-rising tone, for Cantonese, and 
.so on throughout the country. Each dialect will have two 
closely printed pages of rules of pronunciation, not including 
exceptions, which, for common words, will probably mm to 
several hundred words. Books, dictionaries, and periodicals 
have been printed in this system. The writer has no know- 
ledge of the unml)er of people who have been taught this 
system. 

Lamass(» .'ind Jasmin are extremely meticulous and 
methodic in their work. The whole idea seems to be ex- 
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trenidy proniisinp^. Unification of speech is desirable, but 
before it corner about, and independently of it, some such 
system of writing will free ronianizjitiou from the Hmita* 
tion to the colloquial style and would bring writing to an 
alphabetic ba8i«. For the great advantage of ronumization 
is not so uuich that it is phonetic — in this form, it is, too, 
to a certJiin extent — but that it is alpbabetic. 

Because, however, Lanmsse and Jasmin are not pbono- 
legists and have bad limited experience with practical 
handling of eilucational problems, the actual working out 
of the selnMue Keems to be more complicated than necessiiry. 
They started too far b:.i:k in the history of the lang\iage, 
so that sonic archaisms are preserved which do not exist in 
any modern dialect, for example, the use of the ancient a, 
which has become o in almost all modern dialects tinder 
easily definable conditions. In the actual orthography, some 
forms are a little too mechanically designed. Thus, the re* 
cnrring of the U\\\ letter h for ancient rising tone makes one 
fourth of all words (md in a similar shape, thus obliterating 
the individuality of the pbysiognomy of words. But these 
are relatively minor points in com.parison with the main 
promishig character of the wliole ide.a of Interdialectal 
Ronianization. 

The Chinese linguist Chou Bieuniing of Amoy has de- 
vised a number of experimental forms of ronianization, at 
first nearer the National Uomanization and recently adopt- 
ing 8ome of the ideas of the Interdialectal Komanization. 

Another native of Fukien. Lin Feng, independently de- 
vised a system of phonetic characters on the interdialect 
i^lea and with i^ also a system of romanization. Not having 
bad the same backgrounil of training a« Lamasseand Jasmin 
Or Chou. his actual results are quite insignificant, but it is 
interesting to observe that this line of thought seems to be 
in the air. 

A striking fact conies out if we compare the idea of the 
basic lis't of characters, eliminating the luxury of different!* 
ated extensions, with the idea of an interdialectal romaniza- 
tion. Since both have regard to the pi'esent status of the 
modern dialects, which go back to a common basis in the 
past, the results of these two schemes, when worked out on a 
comparable scale, will be largely quite parallel. Roughly 
3,000 basic chanlctcrs will correspond, item for item, to 
roughly 3.000 syllables in an interdialect romanization. 
There may be cases where one character will have two or 
three romanized forms and vice versa, bnt the correspond- 
ence. becau.se there is a linguistic basis for it, is on the 
whole pretty close. 

The (linguistic) basic characters and the interdialectal 
romanization. thereforf. seem to be two promisiDg lines 
along which further explorations might profitably be made. 





MeanwhiUi, unification of the national language is b<?. 
ing pushed, the vernacular is being written, characters are 
being taught with the aid of the National Phonetic Letters, 
and National UomaniziUion continues to l>e recognised an 
the official form of trau«lUerution. Now, if the progress of 
the Mandarin speech is so accelerated thr^c not onlv the 
" literary section of newspapers, but the news and ad- 
yertisenicnts and letters and everything come to be written 
in the spoken style of Mandarin and the m.ijor part of the 
classics is paraphrased into good colloquial texts, then per- 
haps we need not worry about loss of contact with the 
past and everybody will be able to get along with National 
Komanization, or possibly an improved form of it, and leave 
the study of characters and ancient texts to such less essen- 
tial members of the community as philologists, to which 
class the writer belongs. 

But as long as it is still economically and socially ad- 
vantageous to the individual to know as many as possible 
of the unlimited range of characters which are still being 
used everywhere in the country, parents and teachers will 
continue to teach the reading and writing of them for per- 
haps twenty, thirty, fifty, or ninety-nine years to come. 

(c) How can language itself he made more effective for 
educational ends f 

On this question we present two contributions^ one entire, 
the other in summary. The fivf^i (Richards 1, pp.' 1-7) covers, 
as will readily he observed, issues far more broadly conceived 
than would be the case if mere technique in the teaching of 
language were the exclusive concern of the author. 

The root cause of educational backwardness and 
illiteracy (as with the less stultifying technologic lags) is 
local acceptance of this condition as normal. While your 
friends and family feel that illiteracy is as natural as the 
weather, or the traditional diet, you can hardly make the 
efforts needed to escape from it — even if facilities are 
available. Recent experience has shown that a considerable 
shaking up (in military service, for example), temporary 
membership of communities in which illiteracy is looked 
down upon, or exposure to vigorous revolntiosiary move- 
meats is required if much real a<lvance is to ue e-pected. 
The needed incentives, in other words, are social ana moral 
as well as economic, and commonly their development en- 
tails no little conflict with received local, standards and 
morcB. It is well to admit, at the start, that a successful 
literacy programme is a radically unsettling thing and to 
recognise that it carries with it an obligation to replace the 
disturbed modes of living with better. What should be pro- 



vided through literacy is not merely an exposure to multi- 
farious disintegrating influences, but knowledge, ideas and 
desires, so far as possible directly applicable and satisfiable. 
In other words, Fundanientixl Education — to deserve the 
name — must be not only a set of tools but an outlook and 
an ethic in action. 

The implication of this both as to teaching personnel 
and as to early texts are far reaching The most successful 
teachers hitherto have been missionaries in spirit (Christian 
or Communist). Without such zeal to support him, the 
teacher soon ceases to find the work interesting enough to 
retain him in the face of far better paid opportunities for 
his own advancement. Persons ahle enough to be good 
teachers far too often leave for commercial or government 
openings. This wastage is a well known feature of all 
primary education programmes. It suggests the need to 
support those who remain both with suitable visual aids 
(the point chielSy laboured later) and with texts accurately 
aimed at the would«be reader's immediate needs, physical 
and mental. Few teachers, however close to the problems 
they may be, can themselves prepare such materials. Still 
less can they, as a rule, address them justly to the learner^s 
deeper hopes and fears — to the release of the drives by 
which his progress must be .sustained. A programme in 
Fundamental Education must provide materials — from the 
earliest possible moment — which will give the learner — 
along with technical aids to improved physical existence 
— a clearer view of what he is and what his world is and 
of how to better both. 

All this points to the enlistment of the best available 
ability hi the preparation of materials for wide distribu- 
tion to serve l)oth^ as bases for local adaptation or supple- 
mentation and as models with which to raise the standards 
of primary education everywhere — as to methods and 
content alike. Unesco can do most for Fundamental Edu- 
cation, at present, by a bold attempt to improve quality at 
a few key points of design, rather than by encouraging 
attempts which are needlessly ineffective through being in- 
sufficiently criticised and thought out. 

From these preliminaries I pass to the media of in- 
.struction now available through which such models can 
best be put where they will do most good. Chief of these 
is the sound motion picture when rightly designed. Second 
come radio and the recording when properly supported by 
a fully illustrated text. 

Almost all sound motion pictures hitherto produced use 
language to elucidate the picture. In most phases of Funda- 
mental Education the reverse should be the ca.se; the pic- 
Utre's function is to elucidate the language. (I postpone for 
a few pages the uses of film in teaching the very .beginnings 




of reading.) Granted only a modicum of reading ability, 
films which reverse this language-picture relation can be 
of immcnsi* aid to the early rea<ler's struggles. Work re- 
cently done at the Graduate School of Education at Har- 
vard with children beginning reading and with very badly 
retarded children does in my judgment establish this, 
though detailed evidence suitable for publication is not yet 
available. The pictures used were the series made for me 
by The March of Time. These present an organically graded 
sequence of simple sentences illustrated by unambiguous 
observable action. Vocabulary and sentence patterns alike 
are strictly controlled. Linguistic novelty is at a minimum, 
the oontinuoui5 illustration from the actions of the picture 
maintaining the interest. The learner throughout sees ^vhat 
the words are siiying as he hears or utters them. The writ- 
ten .sentences appear at the foot of the picture. After a 
number of showings, varying with the audience, the sound 
track is^ turned off and the voices of the learners supply its 
place. Later, when they are more practiced, they manage, 
on the appearance of the written words, to ^ beat the actors 
to it \ The actor's voice then conies as a corrective or 
confirmation of their own reading. 

The effect of this type of reading exercise is remarkable. 
In some cases, teachers of retarded " special classes have 
been almost unable to believe their ears : their pupils, who 
have hitherto been slowly stumbling through their sentences, 
word by disjointed word, come, out with a natural speech 
rhythm at a reading tempo they have never before ap- 
proached. Their vivacity and the heightening of their 
attention are also noteworthy. Another a<l vantage is the 
number of pupils who can be exercised simultaneously by 
this means. I have used these films with as many as 700 
sftidents at once — the great majority fully participating 
in the chorus. These were men of the Chinese Navy at the 
U.S. Naval Training Center, Miami, Florida, in the spring 
of 1945. I have no question that mass teaching by such 
films to groups of some thousand.s at once is feasible." Road 
shows and open-air screenings are entirely possible. 

It should, however, be remarked that the only way to 
judge the effectiveness of such films is to try them out with 
a group, large or small, of suitable learners. Without such 
a '"hiss in action, a non-participating onlooker is seldom 
able to imagine their effect. We are accustomed to be 
passive before the screen. The whole secret of their right 
use is in the fact that such films can generate intense con- 
tinuous activity in reading. 

So far I have only been able use pictures offering an 
introduction to English, going noi • .'ther than a fe^v. hundred 
words deep into the language, though the sentence patterns 
thus taught constitute the major part of the difficulty of 
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gaining an elementary usable knowledge of it. I see no 
reason why such instruction by films should not be taken 
on to any desired point. In fact these earliest stages pre- 
sent by far the hardest problems of design. Nor is it pro- 
bable that similar pictures cannot be made for other lan- 
guages — for Chinese, French, Russian or Spanish, for ex- 
am()ie — though certain structural characteristics of Eng- 
lish make tliat language peculiarly fitted for this mode of 
instruction. A glance at these may make the general pro- 
blems of the design of elementary reading courses clearer. 

English is peculiar in two ways : in the enormous 
camonnt which can be said normally and clearly with a very 
small outfit of structure words and syntax; and in tha de- 
gree to which this central initial equipment in the language 
can be presented throtigh pictorial means. For any early 
reading programme in any language every word is an in- 
vestment. We liave to ask what sorts of dividend it will 
pay. If it is,not going to be continuously useful in reading 
it should bft postponed in favour of a more repaying word. 
This is perhaps the aspect from which the lack of design 
in current early reading materials is most apparent. Ijet us 
not burden the beginner with words which are not going to 
be endlessly useful to him in his reading. But in choosing 
the most useful words we have also to ask how far we can 
tie the written form of the word not only to its sound and 
articulation but to visible, actable instances of its mean- 
ing (v/hat it is doing in a sentence). Only such ties will 
make it permanently meaningful and therefore rzemorable. 
In the earlier stages the bond we have to establish is be- 
tween the graphic form of a word and its meaning^ rather 
than between print and sound. Later, as experience of read- 
ing accrues, spelling will represent (or misrepresent) pro- 
nunciation, but concentration too early on this-'is a very 
frequent cause of abortive effort. 

•English, I have suggested, is fortunate in the small- 
ness of its essential structural vocabulary and in the 
measure to which the meanings of these words can be pre- 
sented in -action to the eye The specific nouns which a 
man needs to read will vary with his interests. A farmer 
needs one set and a sailor another. But both need the 
same outfit of essential structural words — verbs of maxi- 
mum utility, pronouns, prepositions, articles and conjunc- 
tions — if they are to be able to read any sort of exposi- 
tion or narrative. It is these structmal words, with a few 
general noims and a selection of specify! names varying with 
the learner's environment and pursuits, which a reading 
programme in any language should give him. 

This essential outfit may be compared to an engine and 
chassis on which whatever special body and gadgets are 
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required may be mounted. In English this outfit is sur- 
prisingly compact. Less than 250 words are sufficient. With 
this unmber an(i about 150 special nautical terms it was pos- 
sible to put the entire range of the U.S. Naval Manuals — ^ 
Gunnej*y, Seamanship, Ship\s organization, Signals, Sonar.^ 
Rules of the Road. Medical compend, etc. — into a normal 
English for the training programme of the Chinese Navy. 
Less than this outfit of English was suftieient for all the 
lectures, demonstrations, instructional films and the i*est 
used in preparing them to take their ships to sea. And it 
may be noted that a considerable proportion of these sea- 
men were, at the start of an eight months course, illiterate 
in Chinese as well as in English. The very same struclaral 
outfit with about 50 aeronautical terms is enough to carry 
all air-ground radio>telephone communications in an equally 
clear and normal English. A farming or trading community, 
or a machinist, will probably need a larger addition of 
special technical words, but in all cases the chassis will be 
the same. And that chassis can be taught with fewer than 
24 tive-minute reels of film rightly designed and used. 

It Will be evident that these films teaching the minimum 
of essential structural words and sentence patterns can be 
supplemented with content reels, using the same outfit but 
dealing with special subjects of local importance — agri- 
cultural methods, soil erosion, hygiene, industry and so on. 
What every early reader most needs is practice* in reading. 
It is one thing to hand him a book and wish him luck. It 
it (piite another to sit him down before a picture which 
makes him continually test, imf)rove and apply his reading 
ability. The power of a film to drive home the essential 
points of instruction to an unskilled reader is incomparably 
greater. 

In all this there is no suggestion that the teacher is to 
be superseded. His role is somewhat changed, that is all. 
The more mechanical part of it is handed over to a machine 
which will in some ways do it better,, leaving him free to give 
his time and energy to the problems of individuals — which 
no machine can handle. 

I turn now from the early reader to the tru(» beginner 
who doesn^t yet know how to see a word. With him the 
uses of motion pictures are more problematic, being un- 
tried. There is, however, reason to believe that they may 
be considerable. 

Success will def^end upon sufTieient simplification of the 
learner^s problem. Let us ussinne that we are teaching the 
reading of an alphabetic language, though similar consider- 
ations ri()ply even more to Chinese. The learner's chances of 
seeing a word clearly enough to favour recognition is in* 
creased by reduction of the number of different letters used 
in writing the sentences presented to him. There is little 
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question to-day thnt we should start with short and simple 
sentences whoso meanings can be clearly illustrated in pic- 
ture and action. We can do this and yet employ in these 
sentences a minimum number of different letters — avoiding 
systematically the early introduction of letters which are 
specially apt to be mistaken for ono another. 

In practice it has been found — in experimentation 
during the last tliree years at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education — that reading work in English may be be- 
gun with as few as seven letters. The sentences otherwise 
are normal. Further letters, one at a time, are then intro* 
duced, as increase of vocabulary becomes desirable, but the 
number of diffeient letters used is kept below thirteen for a 
considerable time, until considerable facility in the optical 
movements of reading has been achieved. At the same time, 
a minimum of variety in the sentence patterns used is main- 
tained — all in the interest of the greatest possible simpli- 
fication of the learner^s task.* By such means, which, even 
through text and film strip unaided by motion, lead to 
greatly improved results, it seems possible to arrive at pro- 
blems of discernment simple enough for motion picture 
treatment to become sufficiently repaying. The argument 
for motion is that at these initial stages more than all others, 
the learnoi'^s attention needs to be energised by the utmost 
vividness, variety and relevant drama of presentation. And 
for this the sound motion picture has no rival. It may be 
worth adding that certain peoples reported to be unable 
to see still drawings as representative are alleged to fol- 
low actions in motion pictures without diflSculty. On 
theoretical grounds, motion may be expected to assist the 
perceptual grasp of the configurations of words in a num- 
ber of ways. Writing, in one aspect, is applied dancing. 

Turning now to radio and recordings, the one point I 
wish to stress is the power of the combination of the voice 
(which either can supply) with suitable, fully illustrated 
text. (For example, The Pocket Book of Basic English.) I 
can again only refer to unpublished experimental work done 
at Harvard. This indicates, however, that a text in which 
each so::tsnoe as presented is elucidated by a drawing 
adequate to make its meaning clear can be used very fruit- 
fully in conjunction with a recorded reading. There should 
be pauses between the sentences to permit repetitions by 
the learner. As with the sound motion pictures, great im- 
provements in [)ace and in speecli i^hytlini have been re- 
marked in independent reading without the record after- 
wards. The fully illustrated text to accompany the voice 
seems to be possibly the answer to the problem of using 

'The text used. Words on Paper by I. A. Rjcliards and Chri<;tine Gibson, 
may be obtained from 13. Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 38, Mass. 




radio effectively in a reading course. Where local teachers 
are in short supply, this might obviously be very desirable. 

This paper, thus far, has touched on general considera- 
tions indicating the scope. and need of the undertaking and 
on the place of modern visual media in it. Though what I 
have to say on these is necessarily incomplete and unsup- 
ported, being based chiefly on work in progress, yet some 
mention of them seemed essential to my argument. Few 
who realise the scale, the urgency or the difficulties of the 
problem of world education will contemplate an attack upon 
it with any cheerful hopes unless they also see what powers 
these recently developed instruments of instruction have 
given us. They dwarf past modes almost as the atomic bomb 
dwarfs our former instruments of destruction. If we can 
use them — for good — we need not despair. But they do 
not automatically work for good as some 19th century edu- 
cators supposed. We are readier to«day to regard our sud- 
denly inon»ased powers (of any sort) with fear, and these 
newly emerged ways of affecting others' minds are already 
under heav}' suspicion,* The more potent man becomes as a 
teacher the more deeply and carefully he must consider 
what to teach. We know very well that print and film and 
radio, when they are not a blessing, become, at best, a 
blight, at worst, a means of corruption. The responsibility 
is upon us — and not least upon the Delegates to Unesco — 
to do whatever is possible to turn these new powers to the 
help rather than the hindrance of mankind. 

For backward and advanced cultures alikCj the first 
threat to which .widened communications expose man is con- 
fusion, soothed by triviality and dulled by indifference. The 
second danger — since such confusion is in the long run 
intolerable — is the sway of passionate mass suggestion 
hardening into group fanaticism. Modern nationalism in 
its dangerous forms is partly a product of mass exposure 
to more news, reporting, rumour and opinion, in more dis* 
connection, than men's minds can either comprehend or 
ignore. Rapid, random education campaigns.'' are very 
likely to increase these dangers of disorientation, dis* 
equilibrium and disillusionment — from which the only har- 
vests are reaped by the pulp and publicity circuses or the 
demagogue. 

It would be absurd to be pessimistic here, as absurd 
as to propose return to a state of dumb nature. We ex- 
posed ourselves to these perils when we developed speech. 
All I desire to do is to note that our recent titanic exten- 
sions of the range and power.s of speech and writing, and of 
communications in general, should make us more than ever 

* I have been told that Japan, which claimed 100% literacy, used Imperial 
propaganda in its first texts and tests. 
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/ It is a truism that if you are to teach people to read 
you must provide them with things they want to read. Those 
who wish to throw cold water on the project will point to 
the comics and the pulps. They will be pointing, however, 
to the results of the failure to conceive Fundamental Edu- 
cation adequately. Reading, properly conceived, is not a 
mechanical operation which should ever be taught in dis* 
regard of the value of what is read. It is so taught, 
widely, in many modern school systems. Whence comes 
much of our disillusionment and our distrust of elementary 
education. It is elementary and mechanical merely, not 
fundamental. It seeks to teach people only to read, not 
how or lohat to read. It forgets the end in pursuit of the 
means. Keading should least of all be so conceived in the 
case of the illiterates or the child who is being introduced 
through writing to ranges of experience far wider than are 
contiiined in his native culture. As every word, for him, 
at the start, is an investment whose dividend should be 
considered, so, later, every page should be similarly 
weighed. And the instruction he receives in reading should 
equip him — to the full measure of his ability — to share 
in the weighing. 

With this the problem of selection arises and the issue 
which called for a compromise is in sight again. But the 
necessity for selection presses in from all sides ; there will be 
shortages, anyhow, of books, time and energy: properly 
simplified and graded reading matter takes much prepara- 
tion, if it is to be worth the reading; the need for choice 
is indeed glaringly plain. And the principle of the work- 
ing compromise which might guide selection is in sight too, 
if we will admit that learning to read should and can in- 
clude learning how to read and to judge as well. 

Dissent will concern the can, not the should. Those 
with the traditional primary school teacher in mind will 
shrug their shoulders. To teach anyone how to read is to 
teach him how to think — the hardest task, which needs the 
finest teacher. To tell him what to think is comparatively 
easy, as has been pointed out numberless times. Instruction 
in reading as thinking is no job for most of those who are 
likely to be available as field personnel in an illiteracy cam« 
paign, .OS such- campaigns have commonly been conceived. 

Here, precisely, is the opportunity for an undertaking 
using the new media discussed above, through which the 
finest teaching ability can be put to work exactly where it 
is most needed. A really good text raises its teachers to* 
wards its own level of understanding of the pupiPs pro- 
blems. Still more, a really good instructional film, being a 
demonstration of tli^; teaching art in operation, can actually 
make an indifferent teacher live up to it. No doubt these 
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powers of the teaching film are at present only in an in- 
cipient phase of development. But as certainly they are 
there to be developed. What is needed to develop them is 
just the opportunity which a project for Fundamental Edu- 
cation offers. Through such a project a stimulus could be 
given to the teaching film and to primary and mass educa- 
tion alike, to the designing of texts and to the techniques 
of present-atiou, demonstration and elucidation in all fields, 
such as education has not yet undergone in all its history. 
In judging the powers of the instructional film it is but 
prudent to bear in mind that no sustained e:;perimental 
work comparable to the work put into designing and test- 
ing a new model of a car, a plane or a destroyer has as yet 
been put into the improvement of a teaching picture. 

The proposal has fiu-ther advantages. It is relatively 
compact, could make a modest start expanding with experi- 
ence. It would remain within the control and subject to the 
close criticism of the directing body. It would make a con- 
tribution to the quality of world education at the point 
where the smallest expenditure would have the largest effect 
in raising stiiudards. and where what is done would be most 
readily available for imitation, criticism, correction and 
improvement. Finally such a project wo\ild be truly supra- 
national, it v;ould be directed to the benefit of education 
everywhere. For the backward and the illiterate are not 
alone in suffering from inadequacies in the tools of thought. 
There is uo country, however advanced its educational 
system* which is not grievously afflicted with mental mal- 
nutrition and disorders of the intellectual digestive tract. 

The summary of the second contribution under this head 
raises the ultimate question of the achievement of intellectual 
independence and integrity in spite of the inherent tendency 
of language to obstruct thought. The quotation from Comeniu's 
which heads this chapter is evidence that a great mind, three 
centuries ago. ran in the same channel. The summary account 
of this paper- (Lauwerys, on Ogden 1, pp. 1-2) reads as 
follows : 

Although millions have learned to read and to write 
so that industrial nations are to-day, by and large, literate, 
yet this enormous advance in educational standards has 
not helped much to increase their happiness or to enhance 
their dignity. To a- Benthamite this is a peculiarly im- 
portant question, for his intellectual forerunners believed 
that progress would follow almost automatically the spread 
of edueaiion. In fact, education has not proved in prac- 
tice a liberating force. Why not ? The answer is: **Those 
who cannot read are the victims of some forms of verbal 
illusions. Merely teaching them to read does not free them 
from verbal illusions, but in addition makes them more 
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liable to be exploited through print Ijt is of no use, 
therefore, merely to teach people to read; it is insufficient 
even, to give* the people knowledge which is useful only in 
helping them to meet their material needs. If our aim is 
truly to liberate mankind we nnist arm them against the 
evils of word magic. We nnist prepare them to resist those 
who would exploit them by using words. If Unesco's inter* 
national responsibility is to construct the defences of peace, 
then Unesco cannot content itself merely by giving know- 
ledge useful in raising living standards. To provide know- 
ledge which will help a people to industrialise itself is a 
national responsibility. Unesco's duty is to try to make 
people less susceptible to the influence of words of 
power From the pedagogical point of view our aim is 
not so much to teach i*>(K)ple to read pi*opagauda fluently, 
but to help them detect the ways in which their emotions 
can twist their thinking, how \vor(ls sometimes refer only 
to imaginary fictions while those who use them think they 
stand for things. It is in that sense that language remains 
the chief^)eril to world citizenship — not because men speak 
different dialects but because they worship diffei*ent idols. 

Thus it will not suflice to teach people to read, or even 
to put at their disposal basic knowledge; we must take what 
steps we '"an to make them less susceptible to the insidious 
and pernicious kinds of verbal magic. Purthmuore, if we 
aecept the idea that all children every wiiere must be taught 
to read their own mother tongue, and that all languages 
deserve encouragement, we shall be faced with such a medley 
and such a confusion that the situation will become inex- 
tricable. It would be more to the point to encourage the 
publication of a mass education library of general know- 
ledge in a few major languages of the world — or to put 
out new and better dictionaries. 

The author is against preserving many languages; he 
argues for de*Babelization He argues also for ver* 
tical translation — that is, for translation not from ^ high 
level of expression in one language, with all its complexi- 
ties and chances of obsciu'ity, to the same level in another, 
but for translation into simpler terms. For this purpose 
the translator must be clear (without reliance on' the par* 
ticular words which happen to be used) about what is being 
said .... Knowledge of word-equivalents and phraseo* 
logical niceties is not enough. Hence most of the defects of 
current vulgarisation — in itself a highly commendable 
thing, essential to most of Unesco's educational programme. 
.... Mass education depends on vertical translation, and 
further research on the nature and possibilities of this form 
of linguistic activity is urgently necessary. [Consequently] 
.... dictionaries, bilingual and multilingual .... at all 
levels .... cheap, illustrated, and co*ordinated .... [are 
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needed] .... Make sure that the foundations of a con- 
scious campaign against word magic as a World Menace 
which debilitates the Will to Peace are well and truly 
laid 



V. THH PROVISION OF RKADING MATERIAL 

A number of contribntions given in previons chapters 
emphasise the fact that literacy lapses nnless readin^^ material 
is provided. It hardly seems necessary to cite these contribu- 
tions in detail. The problem is universal, the need pervasive. 
Excellent definitions of demands and recommendations for 
meeting them are to be found in Mass Educati&n in African 
Society^ pp. 29, ff. The need is not alone for books, school 
textS; and materials on particular subjects but for general 
reading materials, including newspapers and magazines. Pro- 
blems of printing and publishing are involved. The distribu- 
tion of hooks and other materials; subsidy by governmental 
departments (it.s necessity in some cases as weli as its dangers) 
as against reliance on commercial publishing; and the develop- 
ment of libraries, reading rooms, and reading circles — all 
these are to be considcrecl. 

The penetrating analyses of Richards and Qgden should be 
borne in mind in this connection. It may be in the produc- 
tion of model materials for teaching and for reading that 
Unesco can do most good by direct action. 

A letter from Dr. Frank C. Laubach makes the following 
points, some of which concern other matters than reading 
material, but almost all of which have some implication as to 
this problem. 

1. Arthur Mayhew, in his fine book on Education in 
India quoted a statement that the education of children in 
India is the most expensive per child in the world, because 
the children of illiterates lapse into illiteracy unless they 
have passed the fifth grade. The child of literate parents 
never lapses into illiteracy. 

2. The home is the fountain of all social, political and 
economic conditions. Illiterate parents give their children 
illiterate viewpoints. Parents are teacher.s, the first teach- 
ers, and therefore must be literate. 

3. Illiterates arc totally unable to grasp the meanings 
of the new One World into which we have been plunged 
by recent inventions. Illiteracy has now become intoler- 
able. 

4. Literate people are far greater assets than illiter- 
ates, because they can participate in skilled and technical 
industry. 



5. The work which illiterates can do can he rephiced 
in larj^o nu»aHure hy luaohinos, and can he done far more 
rapidly an<l hi'ttcr in nio.st ca.ses. 

G. Unosco can he<?onie a clcarinjj house for valuahle 
literature, finding ont what has heen prepared all over the 
world and investigatinjr whether it is ada])tahle to other 
areas. Somewhere by somebody nearly everything has been 
well written, but it has not gotten beyond local use in most 
cases. 

7. Unexco can train excellent translators who will do ' 
far more than make mere translations, will make adapta- 
tions, changing names and illustrations to meet the needs 
of various countries. 

8. Unesco can discover what people want to read that 
they ought to read. People will not read what they do not 
like. 

9. Unesco can discover and develop talented writers, 
who will be eager to rite simply — for this good writers 
have considered beneath tliem. A tremendous number of 
writers who write simply bnt for adults is acutely needed. 
Here is one of the bottle-necks in literacy. 

10. Helping writers to find publishers is very im- 
portant, publishers who will not simply accept or reject, 
but who will patiently assist in developing material until 
it is high grade. 

11. Une.sco should make a study of the entire problem 
of distribution in the illiterate areas — libraries, lending 
libraries, book stores, book salesmen, printing presses. An 
important question is whether the right kind of type is avail- 
able. 

12. Unesco needs specialists in the fields of industry 
and agriculture^ to help prepare and appraise matter of 
great practical usefulness to craftsmen, semi-skilled lab- 
ourers, farmers, animal raisers. Some of our science digests 
are full of valuable matter. Farm journals and specialised 
journals contiiin valuable material, all of which can be made 
avail.able to the entire world only by persons who are speci- 

' alists in those fields. 

13. Vocational guidance can be stimulated and made 
practical by Unesco. This is of particular importance to 
young people of teen age. 

14. i^tudies should be made available to the whole 
world of the gearing of schools into industry, illustrated by 
Antioch College, by the high schools of Williamsport, Pa., 
and Alleutown, Pa. 

1.5. Very simple courses should be prepared for train- 
ing i)eople in the larger meaning and the more scientific atti- 
tude toward their own trades. For example, a course for 
policemen, another for tax collectors, another for shoe 
makers, etc. — the list is tremendous. Dr. Fred Hosier, 
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formerly in charge of adi'.lt education of Pennsylvania, now 
SupoTiutoudi'nt of Schools in Allcutown, had some of these, 
courses prepared. 

10. There are tlirec types of hooks needed for 
illiterates. 

(a J First, books to teach the phonetic symbols, 
phonetics. In English this requires about twenty days. 
French would be the same . Arabic about twelve days, Thai 
about twenty days. Some other languages much, much less : 
Spanish seven days, Malay languages two days, Polynesian 
languages one to two days, African languages, two to five 
days. 

(b) Books building basic vocabularies, after the pat- 
tern of Michael West and Faucett, or my book on Makinfj 
the World Safe hi/ HcJpinff the United yatious. 

(c) Very simple books and papers emidoying the simple 
A'oeabiilai'y used in stage^two books, with a few new words 
added on each page. 

Also simple (four-page) periodicals, articles a half-page 
long, sentences one line long or less, words well known, 
every sentence a bulFs eye of interesting information, para- 
graphs short, theme of titmost interest and value. Every 
country where there is a literacy campaign should have 
these. 

TJnesco can be of ininiense usefulness by distributing in- 
formation of world-wide interest to all such periodicals. 

17. Unesco can best ascertain what its part in literacy 
is, by asking nations w*hat are their bottle-necks, and then 
discovering whether and how Unesco can help at these 
points. 

18. We have already proven that where the course is 
easy, swift, delightful, and cheap, every illiterate will learn 
with eagerness: and with proper stimulus, patriotic or re- 
ligions, peojde will volunteer to teach. 

19. *S'^i7/ hintern slides, with the accompanying ex- 
planations on phonograph records, could be a tremendous 
contribution to the cause of literacy. Unesco might set* one 
person aside to develo[) this. Discovering what companies 
can do it is a task we are now working on in New York. 
W^e think we know, some at least. Motion pictures are, we 
think, too e\'i)ensive, considering the wide usage to be made 
of the method. Still sets can be purchased for $10. 

20. Unesco can hold literacy conferences in one coun- 
try after another, consulting about llie preparation of less- 
ons, their fornuit, etc., as I am doing. But be sure to send 
a good artist along wherever you go, for artists are hard to 
find, hard to train, and slow about their work. 

The differences among experts as to the best moans and 
materials (witness Laubach^s advocacy of still slides and 
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Uicliards's argument for moving films) shonld serve only to 
encounigo a<!(ion by Unesco. Suc!i differences are inevitable 
ill any great movement: it is the fnnetion of a central organiza- 
tion to nwlve them. 



VI. .MASS CO.MMUXICATIOX THROUGH SKNSK AIDS; 
CO.MMUNITY ACnVITlKS 

(a) So importiint for Fundamental ICdiioation are the 
newly developed ni(»ans of mass comminiication that we are 
inelnding in onr final chapter (on the programme of Unesco) 
two rather long passages on this topie. We shall not cover 
the Siinie gmnnd here; bnt we ought to present at this point 
a foiv-view of the reasons for dealing with mass media (or 
sense aid.s) in two passiiges instead of one. 

The reasons are simple. In fornjal instrnetion — from the 
beginnings in the three R's for children to the most advanced 
teaching within the scope of Fundamental Education — sense 
aids are literally aUls: they do not carry the full burden of 
instruction Imt come in at carefully chosen* points to introduce, 
reinforce, e.vpaud, or even correct what is taught. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, and often very expedient, to use sense aids as 
in.strnnieuts of e.vaminatiou or testing — as when flash-cards 
or pictured objects are i>reseuted for identification, to see 
whether i)upils can make the desired discriminations. In ex- 
pert teacdiing, therefore, sense aids must be introduced at the 
right points and the right way in the tot-jil development of a 
topic or unit of instruction, and this becomes a matter of con- 
scious decision in the light of the immediate aims of the teach- 
ing to he done. 

The points brought out by Richards in the contribution 
f)resented previously in the f)resont chai)ter should again be re- 
called in this connection : if there is a dearth of good teachers, 
we have a recourse of great promise in the new media — yet 
teachers who know how to use them are still required. Mass 
meilia. do not teach without persons to fit them to their uses 
as instruments for teaching. 

Mass communication, however, has sts own aims; and 
the.se aims are not entirely educational — at any rate not 
strictly instructional. Sheer enjoyment is also in view — or 
persuasion — - or wonder, admiration, and sometimes (unfor- 
tunately) fear: and if it may be argued that education is not 
entirely e.^clnded fmm these us(»s of nuiss media, at least 
the necessity of adapting the aid in question to some unit of 
instruction in a larger curricuhni) is not dominant. Enter- 
tainment does educate, of course: what people do with their 
leisure, what forms of relaxation edification th(»y come to 
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seek, what they learn to like or dislike — these are important 
revelations of their sense of values. Education has been de- 
fined as learning to love what we ought to love and hate 
what we ought to hate ; and in this sense education must 
be thought of as including preaching, and if you like, propa- 
ganda. Mass communication as a means of education is pro- 
perly described, at least in part, a« propaganda for good ends; 
but if it is to be educational, even in this meaning of the 
word, it must not only seek to impress but must also follow 
through to action and check up on the expression of what has 
been learned This means that the use of sense aids for 
education, even when such use involves no gearing-in of the 
aid to the formalities of class teaching, is subject to study in 
the light of what we know about learning. The theory of 
learning (and of individual development) has made striking 
advances in recent years; and these advances may be checked 
against studies in mass communication with advantages in 
both directions. 

For the reasons here given, we have suggested in Chapter 
V that Unesco shall study sense aids in Fundamental Educa- 
tion under two headings : sense aids in the teaching of read- 
ing and writing; and sense aids as means of stimulating pro- 
gressive activity in communities. 

(b) To illustrate how far beyond formal education a 
programme in Fundamental Education must go if it is to be 
complete and effective, we present at this point some com- 
ments and considerations brought to our attention by our 
colleagues in Mass Communication. These concern the day- to- 
day operation of mass communication agencies. Comic strips 
in daily newspapers are cited as having a bearing on the pro- 
cess by which children or adults may learn to read and, in 
addition, on the formation of their social attitudes. It is well 
known, of course, that the newspaper strip (whether 
genuinely comic or used for purposes of advertising or 
even of education) has become more and more widely distri- 
buted and is likely to be adapted to more and varied uses. 
Strips, film slides, moving pictures, and other graphic mat- 
erials may all combine strong motivation to learn with de- 
cided effects on attitudes and interests. When they are brought 
into play in situations of extreme cultural isolation they con- 
stitute a means by which illiterates and newly literate groups 
make contact for the first time with many of the streams of 
world culture. Thus they condition to some extent the per- 
ception and apprehension of many ideas and values which 
will be quite new to " backward peoples ^\ They become a 
part of the sudden disruption of the simplicity and conserva- 
tism of primitive cultures. In many cases they also become 
means of propaganda — a point well illustrated by the battle 
of rstdio propaganda which bombarded the Arab peoples during 
the recent war. Intrusions of this sort into isolated cultures 
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are becominir increasingly frequent and widespread. It is 
obvious that there are explosive dangers in this process but 
at the same time groat potentialitieb for the more rapid bridg- 
ing of the gap between backward peoples and world culture.. 
As G. B. Shaw has remarked — The number of people who 
can read is small, the number of people who can read to any 
purpose is much smaller, and the number who are too tired 
after a hard day's work to read at all — enormous. But all 
exct»pt the blind and deaf can see and hear 

Because of these potentialities for good or evil, educators 
should not only interest themselves in the use of mass media 
as sense aids in formal educational instruction but also . the 
day-tO'day operation of mass comnumication agencies, with 
all their intensity of appeal to young and old alike. Research 
is needed as to the techniques and effects of these means of 
communication and equally as to the shaping of their opera- 
tion toward good outcomes and away from bad ones. The 
formation of taste in music, drama and art suggests itself : 
and here it should be remembered that native modes of ex- 
pression and native uses of leisure have desirable features 
which must not be sacrificed while primitive peoples are learn- 
ing more civilised forms of recreation and artistic activity. 
Through the Section of Mass Communication. Unesco plana 
to extend the facilities of mass media into areas which have 
not yet enjoyed their beu(»fits nor suffered from their possible 
detrimental effects. Hesearch on the flow of comnumication in 
backward areas, on th(» size and composition of audiences, on 
the effects of programmes Jind on th(»ir current op(Tations will 
be conducted. Conferences will be held on press, radio, films, 
and other mass communication materials designed for children 
and for illiterates or newly literate adults. Close liasion with 
communication agencies will be maintained in order to provide 
a channel for the a(lvio(» and suggestions of educators. 

These activities, in which the Section on Mass Communica- 
tion will take the lead, and in which the Education Section 
will co-operate, are iHiferred to in the second of th(i two pass- 
ages in Chapter V which are mentioned above. 

It seems to us justifiable to press home here the point 
that Fundamental Education, like evi»ry other aspect or phase 
of education, cannot be limited to lessons learned in schools 
or classes. Taking a course is not the only way, nor even 
in many cases the best way. to learn a ''subject''; seldom 
probahly, the best way to become a better person. Again the 
advantages of informal and out-of school learning are sug- 
gested. Not only mass media but also many types of activities 
are desirable, in fact essential. When it is a question of educ- 
ating a community — and it is always a question' of educ- 
ating ft' community in our field of Fundamental Education — 
schooling has its merits; for schools are communities and 
their community lif(» teaches (or may teach) many lessons 
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not contained in books; but the wider community which sup* 
ports the school morally as well as financially must also be 
approached direct. 

An excellent discussion of broadcasting and cinema 
appears in MaSfi Education in Afriean Society, Colonial 
No. ISG, pp. 38 ff. 

The preceding cliapt(»rs contain references to mass com* 
munication. bnt go into no detail as to the uses of radio, 
films or other aids. Tiie read(»r will recall the remarks of 
Dr. Richards on the use of sense aids in the teaching of 
language? (this chapter, p. 225). School houses are often 
the best centres for radio programmes, film showings, etc. 

(c) There is an extensive and important area of Funda- 
mental Education which is not covered either by instruction 
as commonly understood nor by Mass Communication'^is such. 
This is the area of group activities, whether conducted by the 
school staff or by mission workers or by welfare agencies or by 
self^organised groups of the people themselves. We discuss 
the activity programme " here because it is nearer in char- 
a<*.ter and aim to the mass*communication programme than 
it is to formal instruction; but in truth it is different from 
either and properly merits a separate and detailed treatment. 
Although we are not able to deal with it here at'length, we 
would emphasise its importance. 

At the risk of being accused of a visionary approach, we 
start with a question as to the facilities at hand for group 
activity in a very advanced civilisation. What facilities would 
a large and self«sufTicient cultural community have at its dis* 
posal ? One can think off*hand of a considerable list : play- 
grounds; museums; libraries; churches; theatres; art 
centers: gymnasiums and facilities for water sports; medical 
centers: general public halls; parks and gardens; govern- 
mental offices; post oflices, telephone and telegraph facilities; 
commercial and industrial facilities; banks and financial in- 
stitutions: music centers: historic monuments: scientific lab- 
oratories: educational institutions of all grades; centers for 
youth activities and for adult classes, demonstrations, and ex- 
hibits : publishing agencies of all sorts; radio stations; trans* 
portation facilities: nature sanctuaries: experimental farms; 
a coniniunilv forest. This list is purposely a mjolangc, but it 
may carry its meaning. Large cities now have most of these 
facilities, although no single city, perhaps, has every on3 of 
them, or at least not in sufTicieut quantity or well distributed. 
But is it not fair to say that when and if many of these facili- 
ties ar(i present and in wide, active, effective, and beneficient 
use, the community is civilised ? Of course other things are 
also necessary — sewerage, for example, and a fire department. 
Perhaps someone will wish to add that the people must also 
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be God-fearing and reasonably united — which may be granted. 
It may he granted, too, that some of the institutions in the 
list may be over-developed and distracting — witness athletics 
in some countries. The question to which this e.xcursion into 
a listing of the institutions of civilised existence is intended 
to lead may at any rate be fairly apparent : in poorer or more 
primitive communities, what can be done toward introducing 
a few of these agencies of culture and human expression — 
those that are most needed and in their most desirable forms ? 

It is not a far cry to the conclusion that the humble be- 
ginnings of civilised living (a« so defined) lie in group activities 
among young people and adults, close to their homes and their 
work and their native forms of recreation. Such activities may 
be wholly natural, sin.^^lej and practical. They need not par- 
take of the exciting and enervating quality of some of the 
more soj)histi(:ated activities of city-dwellers; they may, in 
fact, be more truly civilised, and they may point forward to 
no undesirable complexity of life. If a reading circle is 
started, that is a beginning of a library service. If an athletic 
group is formed, that is a start toward a playground. If a 
nurse comes in to teach maternity care, hospitals mfiy some 
day follow. If the school or the public square is used for radio 
programmes and the cinema, better facilities, if they are 
needed, may come in the course of time. If groups are formed 
for canning, home improvement, or crafts, many valuable de- 
velopments may ensue. If discussion groups are formed, the 
horizons of community thinking may be widened without loss 
of sobriety. If study groups are started, their members may 
learn more than a lecturer could impart. Native drama may 
be developed ; native music may become more fully expressive 
without sacrifice of older forms, which may then have a retro- 
spective or historical value. Schools are necessary, but they 
may be pale affairs beside the work that could be done in the 
community itself. Teachers may help, but they cannot possibly 
carry the whole programme. Education must have a larger 
scope and meaning than literacy or than the whole range of 
formal schooling, if it is to be Fundamental Education. 

Among discussions of education in relation to primitive 
art, music, drama, and the dance, the best that has been 
brought to our attention occurs in Mass Edncati07i in 
African Society, Colonial No. 186, p. 49 ff. The contribu- 
tions in Chapter II which have a bearing on what we have 
here called the activity programme ai*e, among others, 
Torres 1, p. 43; Charton 2, p. 50 ; Hellman and Whyte 1, p. 
68; Chetsingh 1, p. 85; and Laubach 7, p. 95. See also Read 
1, Chapter III, p. 174. It would seem evident that missionary 
workers have been more keenly aware of the need for recrea- 
tion and for aesthetic and spiritual expression than have 
government workers or even most secular educators. The 
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techniques of group work^have been carefully studied by 
psychologists, especially Lowin, for their effects on per- 
sonal developuu»ht toward independeuce or subservience. 
Such studies have an obvious bearinji; on group activities 
among primitive peoples. And see especially Mead 1. Chap- 
ter III, p. 140. 



VIT. TFJE PROBT^EM OF INCENTIVES 

What has gone before in this chapter bears throughout, 
at least in some measure, oi; motivation for learning and for 
constructive a<;tivity. Every teacher is aware that learning 
means effort and that effort called for \u learning is norm- 
ally a product of the desire to achieve a goal that is felt (if 
not clearly conceived) to be of value to the person concerned 
or to the group with which he identifies himself. The advance- 
ment at which Fundamental Education aims must be clearly 
revealed to the individual and to his group as having values 
which they can '^ttain and which it is natural for them to want 
to attain." In some cases and for brief periods, compulsion may 
serve as a bridge to self-active effort; and learners, especially 
children, may be kept in their places and (more or less acci- 
dentally) learn a little, even if theii* hearts are not in wiiat 
goes on around them. But so deeply is learning a product 
of desire that it is a waste of time to expect continuity in real 
work, that has cleru* results in personal changes of a beneficial 
kind, unless the work has both immediate and remote rewards. 
Recent studies in the theory of learning make more and more 
of effect — that is, of motivation to repeat an action, or to 
attempt a new action in the same series or of a similar sort, 
because of a satisfaction arising from an action already taken. 
Even first steps are taken with most vigour and are most likely 
to prove rewarding, if the satisfaction to which they may lead 
can be anticipated or if it can be observed in the case of an- 
other person with whom the individual can align himself. 

The discussion of starting points for motivating group 
action among primitive people in Mead 1, Chapter III, p. 
140, is here in point. See also Read 1, Chapter III, p. 165. 

It would be useless to assume community or family moti- 
vations of a " high order for the children of a backward area 
or for adults who are oppressed by poverty,, superstition, dis- 
eases, and fears. The joys of civilised life cannot be so 
glowingly depicted to persons who are confined in narrow 
routines "and burdened with direct necessities that they will 
neglect immediate needs and customary compulsions in order 
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to work hard for uucertiiin unds or for goals that are hardly 
und(»rst()od as haviuj^ any rehition to theniselven. Not eveii 
ghnnoroas moviiij: pictures can be more than diversions and 
means of escape if they'are not nuich? pertinent to the present 
conditions of life among those who see them. 

The requirement is clearly a connection hetween the end 
in view and the personal need or desire of the individual con- 
cerned. A lov.vr motivation need not bo bad ^' nu)tiva- 
tiou. Motivation that is eomi)letely intrinsic '\ that is. 
satisfaction in the very activity itself, such as joy in reading 
or in the building of a house or the planting of a crop or the 
writing of a letter — is no doubt possible in many instances: 
but himuin niotiviis are almost always mixed, and the anticipa- 
tion of approval or some other result of the reading, the build- 
ing, the planting, or the writing will normally bulk larger than 
the mere joy in the doing. In music, probal)ly. there is mon» 
intrinsic satisfaction than in any more ** practical ^' activity 
— and also iu dancing, in games that are not played solely 
to win, and in dramatic performance (unless applause comes 
to mean more than the fan of acting). Even among primitive 
people — perhaps especially among primitive people — there 
is no better way to stimulate self-rewarding activity than 
through music, dancing and dramatic performance. These aw 
nati\e and usually well established. If thev have lapsed under 
the impact of civili.sation '\ they can be revived and new 
forms attempted. (Witness the traditional theatre— which, 
to be sure, has never laps(Ml — and the umUn-n theatre in 
China.) And activity in art-forms is likely to lead to a general 
inspiration toward other activity and an upgrading of ambi- 
tions in general. Joy in one accomj)lishment, combined with 
pride in its recognition by others, may lead to the desire to 
coiupier new worlds. 

Competition should not be looked at askance. Pictures or 
stories of what has been done for prosperity in another village, 
or the demonstration that new methods* have led to better 
crops in one selectiKl field, or the clear proof that medicine 
and nursing have resulted in better health in one family — any 
such evidence of the value of education and new activity may 
lead to emulation. What is most to be sought by those who are 
trying to change old ways for new is a measure of success in tin* 
first effort. There is enough truth in the old adage that no- 
thing succeeds like success to commend it to educators in all 
th(»ir undertakings. 

It does not follow that remoter rewards .should never be 
referred to while nearer satisfactions are pursued. A boj^s 
will is the wimPs will and the thoughts of youth are long 
long thoughts '\ Simple folks are not necessarily devoid of 
vision. If that process on which the world is startc^d and for 
which Uneseo stiuids — that advance toward human unity iu 
which nations and persons will not lose their identity 'but 
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gain in brotherhood — is to go forward, then primitive peoples 
no less than their more advanced contemporaries must share 
in some of the major insights of enlightened wisdom The 
greatest of these is tlio insight that all humanity may live in 
peace and share in weaving out of human action a texture 
of persuasive beauty analogous to the delicate splendour of 
nature Motivation toward so high a goal is not impossible 
in any society, if the goal is not presented as if it were an- 
tagonistic to more immediate personal satisfactions or to the 
relief of the real distresses of the present. Whatever heaven 
is within the compass of the primitive imagination — or for 
that matter, the imagination of a more civilised people — it 
is inevitably a witness to some discontent with life here and 
now. Heaven to some primitive groups may mean war rather 
than peace — as it did to many peoples, now advanced in 
their pre-Christian period and as it may have done very re- 
cently — and the moral equivalent for war may be hard 
to discover for any people. But the testimony of most cultures 
is in favour of the hope that the ideal of a peaceful world, ex- 
pressing human aspirations that are not warlike or brutal, is 
not ruled out by any pre-determined character in natural man. 
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CflAI'TKU V 



SUGGESTED LINES OF ACTION 

The Functions of Uneico in Fundamental Education 

Xo nation ol" the world can sa.v that soon it will possess 
the monntain winds of truth ; nor is «in,v nation fully able of 
iti^cir to lift its common life above iininetliate and self-regard- 
ing interests to tile level of world need, world hope, and world 
co operation. National tasks that are broadly human in their 
<diaracti'r and aim require concerted thought ami inter- 
national planning. 

Among such tasks are those of education; and if Funda- 
nuMital Kdiu'ation is in truth a common ground for all peoples, 
its [)r<d)h>n)B must be approached as universal problems, for 
which mutual aid and counsel are imperative. Nation must 
confer with nation. Individuals and groups that have gar- 
nered varied experience with but little opportunity to share 
it, must be brought together for their common inspiration and 
enlightenm:»ni. Facts and ideas must be made public property. 
Kec(U*(ls of successes and failures must be analysed and made 
availahh' to all. Connections must be made among workers^ 
and needless duplication . of effort avoided. The groups alrea<ly 
valuably engaged must l)e encouraged and new associations 
brought into being. Some projects must be attempted, if only 
for experimcMit and demonstration, which have not been under- 
tiiken anywhere before. Unes(*o obviously has a. part to play in 
all these ways of bringing Fundamental Education out of the 
sheer separation of narrowly national endeavour and raising it 
to its larger human stature as a world movemcmt. 

The Nature of the Proposals in this Chapter 

The Kditorial Committee presents in this chapter sugges- 
tions gathered from its collaborators and advanced in its own 
(liscussions. They are not assigned to their various sources, 
for they have been worked over in many me(»tings and sifted 
into a form and order which is the product of the Committee's 
own (bdiberations. They are presented as materials which may 
be found useful in determining policies and in choosing those 
particular enterprises which Unesco should undertake in this 
fiehi. 

The Editorial Committee ventures to point out that the 
suggestions for action in Fundamental Education should be 
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considered in relation to the programme of Unescio as a whole 
and especially in relation to other proposals for the programme 
in Kducation, Thus it shoidd be noted that a Committee is 
recommended (in Chapter II of the Final Program Report 
of Unesco) for the study of the methods .... and 
contcMit of education . . . .'to foster international understand- 
inj,' in primary and secondary schools The work of this 
Committee, if and when it Ls established, would obviously 
have a bearing on the work in Fundamental Education. 
Similarly, the recommended conference of leaders in Adult 
Education (Chapter II of the Report) would have a 
bearing on the work in Fnndamentil Education for illiterate 
a<lults. Whatever is done in Vocational- Ednoation, in Selec- 
tion and Guidance, in Educational Statistics, in Youth 
Activities, and in the Training of Teachers will be of interest 
to thoKe who are concerned with Fundamentiil Education. 

These examples are drawn directly from Unesco's sug- 
gested progranmie in Education; but otlier Sections of the Sec- 
retariat will be undertaking studies which may be equally 
peitinent. If. for example, population problems are .studied 
by the Social Science Section, the results of snch studies 
should l)e considered in relation to the programme in Funda- 
mental Education. There is obvious need, also, of co-ordina- 
tion between work in Fundamental Education and .studies in 
Ma.ss Communication. It will prove impo.ssible. presumably, 
to divorce the programme in Fundamental Edncation from the 
pi-ogramme of any of the major Sections of the permanent 
Secretariat. 



Meeting the Major Needs 

Fundamental education is i<Uially a part of democracy ; and 
like democracy, it must be *^of the people, for the people,*by the 
people''. In this conception there is, of course, .no intima- 
tion that leadership, governmental or voluntary — or both — 
has no function. On the contrary, the very fact that funda- 
mental e<iucation depends tinally on pojmlar response makes 
leadership all the more important. Popular demand, leader- 
ship, ami popular response are all required and are required 
at the same time. In a word, the process through which 
fuiidamcufcil edncation may be iulvanced with fullest vigour 
and success may be called Participation. 

Participation calls for encouragement. If Unesco can en- 
courage both demand and response; if it can provide means 
and materials for leadership which might otherwise be lack- 
ing: if it can spur entlnisiasm when it begins to lag — whethcjr 
because problems have multiplied, or because funds are in- 
adequate, or because political interests bar progress, or for 
any other reason; if it can spread the news of successful 
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efforts and arrange personal contacts through which the con- 
tagion of fresh purjMHe may be caught; if, Anally, it can meet 
some of the harder teclmical issues by means of its own studies 
or experiments — then Unesco will have played its proper role 
in fundamental education a45 an act in the drama of human 
evolution. What world leadership can do by participating in 
a process inherently democratic, Unesco will then he doing. 

The role of Uncjseo is not easy to (letermiue in detail. What 
can best be done at any given point must be decided in the light 
of all the information that can be obtained at the time. Con- 
sultation is required with other agencies of the United Nations, 
with governments, with voluntary agencies, and with individual 
students and workers. These requirements lead to the chief 
recommendation of this chapter, a recommendation which 
enipliasises flexibility of procedure. 

A CommiMion in the Form of m Panel 

The Editorial Conunittce suggests the establishment, in 
the Division of Education of the permanent Secretariat, of a 
Panel on Fundamental Education. The term Panel is used to 
indicate a group of persons some of whom can be continuously 
in service at Unesco Headquarters in Paris, while others can be 
brought in for consultation at various times: and it is in- 
t^jnded that all members of the panel — or selected members 
thereof, as circumstances may dictate — shall be available for 
conferences, consultations, demonstrations, and other con* 
tacts in various countries of the world, as well as in Paris, 
and for the study of achievements, issues, national needs, and 
the part that Unesco should be taking in the movement. 

The suggested period for the operation of the panel, and 
hence for the budgetary provision to t>e made in the first in- 
stance, is five years. Continuance of vhe panel beyond the end 
of this period should, of course, depend on its accomplish* 
ments and on the situation as it then presents itself. We be- 
lieve, however, that five years is the minimum period within 
whicli substantial results can be expected in a field so ex- 
tensive and diflicylt as Fundamental Education. 

We recommend provision for two or more i)ermanent mem- 
bers of the panel, to work in collaboration with and under 
the general leadership of the Director of the Division of Educa- 
tion. They should be persons of some experience in funda* 
mental education and of commanding reputation as students 
of educational processes and problems. If possible they should 
have come to the study of education from different back* 
grounds — perhaps from anthropology and sociology in one 
instance and from psychology in another. Of course, no e?:act 
specifications can be laid down until possible personnel for tJiis 
permanent core of the panel can be considered. 
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In any cim\ however, the composition of the entire panel 
shonhl tap rcHOurces in scholarship and practical activity 
which inclinh* anthn)j)olo«ry, i)sycholo^:y — hoth social and in- 
dividuiil — econoniirs. and lingnistics. Other fields of interest 
may W(»ll he represented also — as. for example, mass com- 
muuieation by co-operation with the Mass Comnninication 
Division of the Unesco fjecretariat. and political science with 
emphasis on denio;rraphy. Again the consideration of the per- 
soiiiiel actnally available will govern final choices. A proper 
distribution by region and cnltnre is, of course, desirable. 

The panel as a wh()le may well number at least fifteen. 
This includes the Director of the Division of Education and the 
two members in continuous service. As will appear in the 
further discussion of the suggested functions of the panel, 
budg(»tary provision should be made for expenses of travel as 
Well as for siilaries during specified periods of service, whether 
in Paris or elsewhere. 



Suggested Activities for the Panel 

ill) The present volume is at best a rough outline of what 
Fundamental Education is, how it has become a world-wide 
movenu'ut. what its pnddenis and difficulties are. and what can 
be (U)ue by all con<:erned to advance it. The panel should first 
jMldrt^ss itself, we suggest, to the fuller development and cor- 
ree.tion of inforuiatiou in this field. That is not, of course, a 
task to 1)(? finished before other tasks of equal or greater ini* 
portanee are undertaken. The end in view is nevertheless 
essential to the full success of Unesco's work : what the 
Editorial Committee envisages is complete documentation, and 
it is suggested that the titles in the catalogue sliould be 
arranged not only by author and name but by topic, including 
regional treatments of fundamental education. With this 
thorough documentation as a background, .certain more im- 
mediate services of information may be undertaken — or 
rather, such services should be undertaken as they are needed, 
carried on as well as possible without the benefit of full docu- 
mentation, and completed when the documentation itself be- 
comes complete. These more immediate informational senlces 
will be disens.sed later in the chapter. 

Pocnmeutation implies here not merely materials in print 
but also full records of films, radio programmes, diagrams, 
charts, uuips. and other sense aids for teaching in schools and 
for the instruction of adults. As the panel plans this work, 
it will obviously be important to establish close co-operation 
with the Divisiim of.Mass Communication. In a rapidly mov- 
ing enterprise like 'Fundanientiil Education, documentation 
can never be final : which means,that it is of special importance 
to keep open all possible ehannels of current information. 
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How iiuich o( tho actual luatoriaK whothor in print or in 
other forms, slionlil Im* collcrtiMh storcMh ami oxhibitoil in 
Uiifsni llonse is a prohlcju tor the panel to take under early 
consideration. It will he nee<'ssary to work this prohlcMU out 
in consnltaliou with Division of Libraries. Archives, and 
Museums and with the Tnesco Ailministration. I'nesco should 
presumably have a comprehensive <Mtal()?:ne. but it will pro. 
bably have to he content with collections which aro less than 
complete*. On*' of the prohb'ms to he studied woidd a^'cord- 
in*^\y be the problem *)f selection. 

Anu)nn: tln» bases of sebvtion it would be natural to in- 
clude those practical un<lcrtakin<rs to which the panel may 
turn while its documentary work is in progress. These will be 
discussed in the sncceedinjr sections of this chapter. We may 
conclude the present section by notinj"; the great usefulness of 
a central and comprehensive bibliography. Statesmen, voinn* 
teers. soliolars. ami writers should find in Unesco House a 
source of guidance and inspiration, practical help and en- 
largement of vision, which will be one of the nio.^t continuous 
elements in that encouragement of participation that is 
Unesco'« nmin function. Therefore, (ho first sufjffrstrd 
actiriti/ of the Panel ov Ftnidamcntal Education is dorw 
.mentation. 

(b) Not everybody who needs help in Fundamental 
Education can com** to Paris. Correspondence will become 
extensive: special booklists will he requested: sources of snp' 
ply for reading materials, films, and oth*'r instruments of in- 
struction will In* in di'iuand : ctii^istics. will h<' of interest : and 
posters, diagrams, ami uuips will h.ive to be supplied av re- 
ferred to. If Unesc* is to make the information at its dis' 
posal fully useful, it will have to do more than gather it. 
more than display it in its own quarter*;, more even than 
meet visitoi'S helpfully when they come in peisnn to Unesco 
House. There is a continuous activity for the Panel on F^mda- 
m*»ntal Education in the ilissenunaVion of lists. bro<'hhVes. 
addresses, govornmetital enactments and general news. This 
means typing, duplicating, printing, mailing, expressing. iN*- 
ordination of such work with that of other Divisions of the 
Secretariat and with that of many external agencies is (de;<rly 
desirable. Help will he required, as well as given, bv tb'e 
Unesco stall. 

A fairly full bibliograpl- of selected, classified and 
annotated titles may prove immediately useful anc' might be 
widely distributed.* Statistical material should he prepared 
for the proposed International Education Yearbook, General 
information on Fundamental Education should b^* included in 
the International Education News Lett^r or Review, if is 
decided that such a journal is to he issued by T'nes^o. Oiaphic 
materials — charts, diagrams, maps — should be prepa.ed 
show the progress of fundamental education throughout che 
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world. These materials might well become a means of stimu- 
lating whol(»8()nie emulation among governments and voluntary 
agencies. FilniH and radio programmes on fundamental 
education could, if they were well constructetl and well 
handled, carry the message of this movement not to the leaders 
only but also to the people themselves. No one who has seen 
the American film on the work of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority can forget its me8.sage — and it was in part the very 
message of Fundamental Education. To spread that message 
widely is a primary function of Unesco, The second suggested 
activity of the panel is accordingly the planning of staff ser- 
vices of information, 

(c) No matter how much information is gathered nor how 
widely it is distributed — no matter, indeed what form it 
takes, even the liveliest. and most impressive, — information 
is still no substitute for personal contact and for consultation, 
discussion, and study on the very spot where the work is going 
on. Hence the Fundamental Education Panel should be re- 
garded as u team or set of teams which may be sent on in- 
vitation to various parts of the world. Theit mission should 
be to learn as well as to teach nnd assist. They can report 
back to Unesco and request others to do so. By preparing in 
advance, whether through plenary sessions in Paris or 
regional meetings of smaller panel groups, they can bring to 
Unesco w^ell-ordered information on points which require con- 
certed study and analysis. They can make contact for Unesco 
with workers in fundamental education and link one worker 
with another, group with group. 

It is possible that the Panel should not be built up to its 
full strength until some contacts of this kind have, been nirde 
by a smaller group of earlier members. 

Travel and personal contact should result — we may hope 
before the end of five years — in a general survey of Funda- 
mental Education, which could be published as a Unesco 
volume, or made a major part of one of the Yearbooks, or 
printed serially in several issues of the International Educa- 
tion Review. 

The occasion of some of the proposed trips by panel groups 
• should be Regional Conferences. These could be conferences 
arri^nged by Unesco or conferences called by other agencies. 
The governments of a given region might request a conference 
or arrange one, or one government might do so. Contact with 
National Commissions will be in order; and there is obvious 
opportunity in these missions for consultation with govern* 
ments, with United Nations agencies, and with voluntary 
organisations. Fundamental Education touches even the in- 
stitutions of higher education through the training of teachers 
and educational administrators: and it requires liaison with 
health organizations^ trade union educational departments^ 
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agricultural organizations, and religious and social welfare 
agencies. 

Regional conferences may have a general scope and a 
world outlook. It may not be long before a World Conference 
on Fundamental Education will be of value, but it is sug- 
gested that a World Conference should be in the nature of a 
climax to a period of survey, consultation, and personal con- 
tact rather than a starting point for such activities. A World 
conference should, of course, enlist the official co-operation 
of the Governments of Unesco^s Member States. In any event, 
the third suggested activity of the panel is personal con- 
tact ^ through attendance at conferences and otherxcise, with 
icorkers in the field. 

(d) Fundamental Education is not to be carried through 
to a successful conclusion solely by goodwill nor entirely by 
devoted and persistent effort. It is not quite so simple an 
undertaking. The issues and problems discussed in the pre- 
ceding chapters of this document include a considerable num- 
ber that require careful study, some that cannot be solved save 
by experiment, and some that must be attacked in different 
ways under differing local conditions. Unesco has a very im- 
portant duty to perform in the encouragement and facilita- 
tion of the investigation and experimentation required in these 
cases; and it may prove possible for the panel to plan and 
even itself to conduct some, perhaps eveutuallj all, of the 
necessary constructive enquiries. 

Whenever Unesco receives an appeal for technical assist- 
ance and advice — which should be often, if Unesco is to look 
with any satisfaction on its work in this area — the situation 
should first he analysed to see what problems are involved. 
There are probably very few cases indeed in which nothing at 
all can be done until some general solution can be found for a 
perplexing problem such, for example, as that of a language 
not yet reduced to written form. In some instances it will 
doubtless prove that the best course is to delay action with 
respect to the language situation — and thus with respect to 
illiteracy — while that problem is under consideration by 
experts, but meanwhile to attack the task of fundamental 
education by measures other than instruction in reading and 
writing. Mistakes in such a matter may be costly. As one of 
our contributors remarks, Education is easier than re«educa« 
tion ^^ In any case, the panel should, we believe, initiate and 
conduct studies of its own on a selected list of problems which 
call for expert handling. 

There are some studies, to be sure, which may be under- 
taken in 0' general form — that is, without reference to any 
single situation in which the problem has arisen and with re- 
spect to which Unesco has been asked to render assistance. 
Of this character might be the problem of financing funda- 
mental education, or the problem of recruiting and training 
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p('i sonn(»l 01- the problem of using mass inodia for adnlt instnic- 
tioiu Of conrso. in all jjiuu'ial studies tlic conoroto circuni- 
stniK-rs of various situations will ho ludd in luind as premises. 

.More oftrii, poihaps. studii»s will lie uudortakeii in the 
first instance with irspcrt to a particular appeal or with direct 
r<»fi r<Mi( (» to tli(» circuinstjinces in a jriven rrjrion. On the basis 
of rcMdts in out- case, the st nd\ of .siniilar ca.ses may be undor- 
tak(Mi w'ifh ,ij:n';it(»r «\ pert at ion of prompt nud satisfactory 
results. 

WV select for illustration six t\'\ni^ or clas.ses of problems 
which dtMuand careful atttMitiou. nil of them at the level of 
exi>eit know'ledfre. If the panel is not itself so constitute<l 
that it can provide the personnel required, it should recom- 
mend the expansion of its membershif) to include, perhaps for 
tln» M>!i- purf>o.se of the study in question, men or women who 
have the necessary qualilications. 

i. I'hc prohUnn of Uniguagv. This is a single problem 
only in name: in fact it is a hundred problems — or a thou- 
sand. The present vohune contains so full an introduction to 
some of its typical app(»arances that we need hardly press the 
iMunt that studies of language difficulties in fundamental 
education should be a major concern of the panel. 

Th(»re are. of conrs::?, general aspects of the problem, as 
Well as specific — that is, strictly linguistic — difficulties, 
which must he dealt with language by language. Whether or 
nor ihc nnith(»r tongue shall be used as the medium of instruc- 
fiou for literacy in primary schools is a problem of policy. 
.Much depends on the number of people who speak the tongue 
in tpiehtion. anti there are other factors w hich affect a decision 
in an\ particular instance : but these can be partly generalised. 
It is even possible that studies already made by Dr, Richards, 
Dr. Laubach. the French edncationai authorities, and others 
will afford sufficient ground for an early .summary on these 
more general features of the language problem. If so, the pro- 
blems l(»ft for the panel will concern particular languages. 

There is a problem of teaching which is .^^enmntic rather 
than sfrietly linguistic — how t(> teach so as to avoid en- 
slavc'nent to misleading general ideas: this problem should 
also h»C(»ive attention from the panel. 

Special linguistic- f)roblenJS must be assigned to lingui.sts: 
but it is pertinent to remark that the object in view is not in 
e\(My case linguistic perfection. Sonmtimcs, on balance, the 
best .s-olution will do no more than rough justice* to the claims 
of the language itself, so that larger social aims nmy be 
achieved, A language may have to be abandoned, or its forms 
modilied, in the interest of prompt action. The preservation 
of a language must Ix* weighed against the introduction of ini- 
portanf knowledge which the langimge itself may be unfitted 
to convey. 



ii. Readhu/ matcriaLs for nvw literates. If educational 
wastage is to Im- materials must be provided for read* 
iiig, and occasions for wrilinj^, once the required skills liave 
!)een achieved. Ilt-n* there are two major needs. 

One is the diseovery and reernitnient of writers who have 
a genius for exi)reNsii)n in the simf)lest terms on topics which 
are worthy of the attention of adults and of the more nuitnre 
and intelligent children in s(d)Ools. Pupils in the earlier 
grades present no v(»r\ dillieult problem, althiuigh primary- 
grade materials for city children in advanced countries are 
not suitable for < hildren uf the sann* ag<' in rural or primitive* 
connuunities. Hut to produce for newly literate adolescents 
and adults niat(Mials of interest and vahu' recpiires writers 
of special talent. Th<» panel should consider how this nniy 
best be done. A •* pilot " expiM-iment n)ight be ui^. rtaken at 
L'nesoo House, or in a selected region. 

The s(»cond need concerns content rather than style or 
choice of wonis, Knough has been said in earlier chapters to 
make it (piite clear that tin* imnu'diate. interest ol the peo[d(» 
themselves nnist be the starting point in i i.'.'danu'utal educa- 
tion in all its uspcc js. Keadiu*: material must therefore first 
!)e local, donn'stic. occnpationai ; it must, in slnu't, be such 
that its meanings ionic home to the individual. Its value for 
him must, not be oltsi iire or remote. Vet it must also lead out 
— and wi(hfmtan\ ( onsideralde d(d.i_\ — i!ito lar wider tofiics. 
One can imagine newsfiapiM.v or small magazines that carr.\ 
urtit les of gt»neral interest ~ incjuding news nf the Tnitell 
Nations ami lis assodateij a*i:encie.s - hut b'a\e space for 
items of [jurlicnlar iiitere.Nt ti> localities. Ileie is a problem 
for study b> (be Kuudanh'iii.il Kdn(atic,M l\iiiel : and (piite 
f)Ossil)ly for the «h'M'iopmcnt ol a few e.\amf)les of a mo(l<' of 
procednre whicii would assure both local interest and the in 
troduction of new ideas. 

iii. Sense aids in the travhimf of vendinq and loritimj, 
both to e.hildren and ad nils. The use of tiliiis, film strip's, 
records, the radio, tliagrams, cnrd.s, nmp.s, mock-ups'', and 
other visual, auditory, and kinesthetic aids i?i literacy work 
itself is a s[M»ci;il problem. It is not a f»r(d>leni of mass com- 
ninnioatiou in ;:enerul. but of (he adaptation of new media 
to a .specilied insl met ionaj purpose. The panel should seek 
the aiil o\' the Mass ( •ommnuication stall" in this nmtter, but 
it is likely to prove that such exf>erts as Dr. L A. Richards 
will have nu)s| to contribute. 

In general, tin* in.strurtional use of sense aids re(piires the 
adjustment of the aids themselves, or any of them, to the 
e.xact object of the unit of instruction in hand. A notable e.v 
perinnuital study (H" the use ol (ilnis in a particular unit in 
science was tinunced sonu' years ago by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advun( iMuent of Teaching and conducted by Pro- 
fessor P. J. Rulon of Harvard. This study was published in 
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book form by the Harvard University Press. It presented final 
proof of the value of films when they are fully adapted to the 
special requirements of a chosen subject in a particular school 
grade and in a particular environment. How to make adapta- 
tions similarly exact under very different circumstances is quite 
a different question; and costs must naturally be taken into 
account. What is needed is not a repetition of experiment to 
decide whether or not sense aids (or specifically, tilms) are 
useful for instruction, but the conduct of studies to determine 
tvhoi such aids shall be used, whwh aids are required, and how 
tliey shall be used. These are basically problems of method in 
teaching. They must be particularised, although one study 
may carry over in many respects from a first situation co 
others. 

Experimental procedure in such matters is neither simple 
noi' cheap. The panel nmy well consider how to proceed so 
that in any given situation the financial burden on Unesco or 
on a co-operating agency shall not be too great and so that the 
results obtained shall be as widely applicable as possible. 

iv. Sense aids and other incentives to progressive activity 
with adults and connnunity groups. This is definitely an area 
of interest for the Division of Mass Communication. The 
Fundamental Education Panel has, however, a primary con- 
cern in any measures taken to stimulate interest in health, 
home building, foods, crafts, local government, citizenship in 
nation, and social membership in the wider sense of internat* 
ional goodwill and human brotherhood. United Nations 
agencies outside of Unesco are necessarily involved ; and this 
whole area is obviously one in which co-ordination of meaeures 
must be carefully worked out. We have historical evidence 
that literacy failed to fulfill the hopes of its earlier advocates, 
and we have recent proof that a highly educated nation may 
')e led astray. Instruction in schools is not enough, even for 
fundamental education. 

Meanwhile the new media have been developed. Will radio 
and films do for humanity what formal education has not 
done ? It cannot be forgotten that they have lent themselves 
to evil purposes a« well as to good ones — to the uses of dema- 
gogues as well as of educators; nor is the effect of mass com- 
munication on the tastes, interests, ideas, and attitudes of a 
people, especially an illiterate people, to be ignored. The 
I'adio and the cinema are forms of entertainment and as such 
affect profoundly, if unconsciously, an individuars and a com- 
munity's sense of values. The panel will be deeply interested 
in the studies undertaken by Unesco in mass communication, 

Person.al contact, demonstrations, group meetings, festi- 
vals (religious or secular), drama, music, clubs, recreation 
centres, nursing, home projects — all these are also to be con- 
sidered as means toward fundamental education when the 
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work is viewed in its larger pergpective. Nor is instrnction In 
simpler technological processes — agricultural or industrial 
— outside the pale of the paneFs interest when such in- 
struction is needed to free any group from primitive methods 
of work and life. Here is an area fcr exploration and pilot 
enterprise- 

V. The financing of Fundamental Education. It has 
already been argued at some length (in Chapter IV of this 
volume) that decisions as to method determine, in large part 
the ultimate costs of fundamental education. If sense aids 
are to be used, for example, they must be produced and dis- 
tributed. If a foreign language* is to be a major medium of 
instruction, teachers must be recruited and made competent 
in that tongue for all the teaching involved. On the basis of 
decisions on such points, schools must be built and equipped, 
graded and inspected and a^ministerevi. Policies must be 
adopted concerning the relation of education for childj-en to 
education for adults and the relation of school instruction to 
out'of-school educational activities. In all these matters a 
necessary element in the problem is money. In determining 
where the money is to come from, the relation of governments 
to voluntary agencies must be considered ; and the basic re* 
quirement at once appears that the people themselves must 
have an interest and a voice in the decisions. 

Policy in educational finance may vary with circum- 
stances, but it is not a mere ''practical'* matter, to be worked 
out in terms of the resources immediately available. Local 
initiative may be stifled by complete financing, with its con« 
sequent controls, from a central government. If voluntary 
agencies are relied on, or if local funds are the main resource, 
the job may not be done because the funds available are not 
sufficient. 

The panel should study the problem of educational finance 
in Fundamental Education both in general terms and under 
particular conditions. Such international resources for finance 
as are available should not be left out of consideration. 

vi. The recruitment and preparation of personnel^ both 
for teaching and administration, and for out'Of-achool 
activ^lties. It would be idle to conceal the fact that fundn- 
mental education throughout the world requires a very large 
number of workers. In any of the countries or regions con* 
sidered in Chapter II of this volume the number of workers 
required is larger than the number available. Teachers in far 
greater numbers must everywhere be found, trained and paid. 
Nor should educational workers who are not teachers in the 
usual sense be forgotten — recreational leaders, for example, 
demonstrators in domestic economy, and other important 
groups. It should be noted especially that school officers — 
administrators of every gi*ade — need preparation, as well 
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as teachers. Educational policy does not rise unbidden or 
uiilcd from among the teachers in the schools or the workers 
ill youth-serving groups. IM'ohhMiis of limuice, of tlu? curri- 
culum, of organisation, of social relations, and of aim arc 
profoundly interfused with the- actual prm'csses of instriic- 
tioii and nmtivation. The preparation of personnel for funda- 
mental education comprehends work with all grades of 
teachers, princip)als. and directors, hoth in the schools and 
in the less formal educational agencies. There are problems 
here for analysis by the panel or its associated experts. 

The fourth su(/f/i\Htr(I arm of activity for thv paurl is the 
(lirrct stndt/ of a cofwiderahle nariety of problems in Fnnda- 
mental Education. 

The Suggested Programme at a Whoie 

li" Kumhi mental Kdiicatioii were no more than the en- 
deavour to make the entire population of the world literate, 
fat h group in its «u)t her tongue* th«» etFort recpiired would 
still be enormous. Hut even this detinition of the task would 
hi- (piiti* misleading, for the selection of a language of literacy 
— or of two languages — cannot be so lightly dismissed. And 
it has been repeatedly emphasised that Fundamental Educa- 
tion means far more than literacy. Upon the entire nndertak* 
ing» furthernmre, falls the pressing demand for substantial 
acrom|)lishmeiit within our own da\' and age. M. Charton is 
just i lied in his stateiiuuit that Uus is a revolutionary under- 
taking. It may truly bt* said that educati(m in its traditional 
lornis has failed to save us from the scourge of war or to 
luoniote social progress in larger frpedom. Now a new and 
more dinM:tand comprehensive api>roa<*li is in order. 

rn(»sct> is in its very n:iture an organisation which must 
ra< <' such revolutionary tiisks, The United Nations will not 
snccctMl unless the minds of men are moved by new ideas, their 
lie:vrts stirred by new atFections, tlu»ir wilKs enlisted to establish 
a new human unity. It is wholly appropriate for Unesco to 
engage in a tnsk so novel and so far-rcacliing as Fundamental 
Kducatjon. The extent of the labours involved and the varied 
character of the difticnitics to be met should not deter Unesco 
from the work, 

Unesco might he doubtful of its mission, perhaps, if 
fundamental Education were a movenn»nt inspired only by 
nohlrssv oblige^ b\ charity alone, by sheer humanitarian zeal; 
tar more doubtfiiL of course* if it were motivated by the will to 
donnnate or to exploit. Hut this volume shows, if it shows no- 
thing more, that Fundamental Education is largely a move- 
in (»nt of the peopb'S themselves, democratic, inherently de base. 
It is for this reason among others that we venture to suggest a 
progrannue ajs extensive, as penetrating — and as flexible — 
as tlie programme here proposed. 
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We cannot auppoee, indeed, that this* programme is final 
or that we have included all activities — even some of majoi* 
importance — which should have been discussed. Problems 
we have not foreseen are iHuind to arise. We may hope, how- 
ever, that the suggested notivities and the supporting accounts 
and discussions will establish the fact that Fundamental 
Education is an essential [>art of a new and lasting basis for 
peace and progress. 
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